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PREFACE 


BrroreE the reader turns to the text of this book, I 
would ask him to answer, if only provisionally, the 
following questions: 

(1) In 1914 our foreign policy was founded on the 
integrity of our Empire, which covered a fifth of the 
globe and included a quarter of its inhabitants. 
The World War was fought at stupendous cost to 
maintain this integrity. We staked everything on 
winning it, and we won. Was this a good or a bad 
policy? 

(2) This Empire was founded upon political free- 
dom, its aim being an association of independent 
Dominions co-operating as equals and uncontrolled 
by any covenant or central laws or imperial police 
force. Did this produce a state of peacefulness or did 
it not? 

(3) The War having been won and the world being 
very sick, the victorious Powers, instead of diagnosing 
the disease which had caused it, prescribed the League 
of Nations, since when one international crisis has 
followed another, revolutions have abounded, and 
to-day every great Power is feverishly rearming. Has 
the “remedy” eradicated or even modified the disease? 

(4) The idea underlying this league was exactly 
opposite to that which had succeeded in our Empire. 
It was based on what was called “the reign of law,” 
collective security and sanctions—economic and mili- 
tary. Was it wise to abandon all that had proved so 
successful for this hypothetical ideal? 

(5) Having become a pillar in this World Fraternity, 
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which to prove successful depends upon the application 
of force, we, whilst other nations were rearming, 
started to disarm: we abandoned our naval supremacy, 
virtually scrapped our air force, and reduced our 
army to well below its 1914 footing. Was this com- 
patible with either our League or our Imperial 
obligations? 

(6) In 1935, not being in a position to secure the 
Empire or even the Port of London, we set to work 
to foment a League war against Italy; forced economic 
sanctions upon her, and so compelled her to put into 
operation the most drastic military measures against 
Abyssinia. Was this compatible with our disarmament 
policy? 

(7) Having had our noses well rubbed in the mud, 
we have now started to rearm, but according to no 
defined plan. Instead of establishing a war brain we 
are simply adding units to units. No lessons of the 
World War are being observed; our admirals and 
generals are what they were and our defence system is 
what it was. Is this an efficient way of rearming? 

(8) Against whom are we rearming? We are told 
any aggressor! Since 1919 the one nation which has 
never ceased aggressing against practically every other 
nation is the U.S.S.R.; because its object is world 
revolution, and its weapon of offence subversive 
propaganda. Is this or is this not true? 

(9) Our politicians are never weary of telling us 
that another world war will end in the destruction 
of our civilisation through universal Bolshevism. We 
know that Fascism and National Socialism are vio- 
lently opposed to the U.S.S.R.; why, then, are we so 
hostile to Italy and Germany? 

(10) The two most powerful League members 
to-day are the U.S.S.R. and France; the one is 
Bolshevik and the other half Communist. Not only 
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are they members, but in military alliance. Would 
not it, then, be wiser for us to keep clear of them? 
And if we do so, is not it a fact that peace is more 
likely to be maintained? 

There are many other questions I should like to 
ask the reader, but I will not weary him. Any- 
how, these ten are sufficient to enable him to decide 
whether the League system of establishing world 
fraternity has proved successful or not, or whether it 
is likely to succeed. Should his answer be in the 
affirmative, and should he, like Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Eden, believe that the League must remain “the 
corner-stone of our foreign policy,” then I suggest 
that he close this book forthwith. However, should 
he be in doubt—and there are many millions of people 
who may be placed in that category—then, I think, 
he will find in it certain things which will stimulate 
his curiosity towards discovering how we can get out 
of the dreadful muddle we are in; for on this point 
all are of one mind. Perhaps he will even agree with 
me that, as the League of Nations was prescribed for 
a sick world before even the causes of disease were 
diagnosed, it would be as well to call a halt and 
discover what these causes are. Then he will be able 
to decide whether the League is a fitting or even a 
possible medicine. If he agrees with me that it is 
nothing other than a quack poison, perhaps he will 
also agree that until the causes of world wars are 
eliminated it would be as well for us to return to our 
old policy of imperial integrity. In brief, to set our 
own house in order on the corner-stone of freedom 
upon which we originally built it, and cease stupefying 
ourselves on such international narcotics as collective 
security. 

It is with this object—the discovery of causes before 
suggesting remedies—that I have written this book, 
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which opens with an examination of the Italo- 
Abyssinian War, the first definite test of the League 
system; which goes on to inquire into what a second 
such test will entail; and which ends with a solution 
which, whether right or wrong, may be worth 
considering. 

As regards Part I, it was through the kindness of 
Lord Rothermere that I was able, as Special Corre- 
spondent to the Daily Mail, to watch the Italo- 
Abyssinian War at close quarters; and here I gratefully 
acknowledge the courtesy of its Editor in permitting 
me to include in this book certain extracts from some 
of my despatches. I also wish to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to a gentleman I have never met, namely 
Mr. Lewis Mumford, whose book Technics and Civili- 
sation has profoundly influenced my outlook on war; 
a book which in my opinion is epoch-making. Also, 
I would like to thank Mr. Dougas Jerrold, whose 
book on the future of the League of Nations— They 
that Take the Sword—is the clearest and simplest outline 
of the fundamental weaknesses of the League that I 
have as yet read, a book to which I also owe a deep 
obligation. 

jJF.GF. 
September 1, 1936 


PS.—In perusing this book, chapter by chapter 
and section by section, I would ask the reader always 
to bear in mind the following words of St. James: 
“From whence come wars and fightings among you? 
come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in 
your members?” 
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PART I 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST OF THE 
LEAGUE WARS 


“The words of his mouth were smoother than 
butter, but war was in his heart: his words were 
softer than oil, yet were they drawn swords.” 

Psalms lv, 21 


CHAPTER I 


THE ITALO-ABYSSINIAN WAR 


I. THE WAR IN INCUBATION 


THERE are turning-points in history which frequently 
are missed, until, like microbes, they engender some 
violent national or international fever; among such 
I believe the Italo-Abyssinian War to be the most 
recent. To me it was a stupendous historical event 
and a most significant political and military under- 
taking: an augury which, unless we read it aright and 
act accordingly, is surely going to be followed by 
a far greater cataclysm. 

As wars do not spring fully armed from out the 
head of Mars, what were the origins of this one? 
Unhesitatingly I answer that, among several, there 
were two of supreme importance, namely, the Russian 
Revolution and the Democratic Reaction as estab- 
lished by the peace treaties and maintained by their 
implement the League of Nations. The one threat- 
ened the liberty of all States; the other aimed at 
maintaining the stability of a group of States—the 
victors in the World War. Whilst, immediately after 
the war, the second attempted to annihilate Germany, 
their potentially strongest adversary, and spurned 
Tialy, their actually weakest friend, the first took 
advantage of the social and political disintegration 
resulting, and set out to plant the seeds of Bolshevism 
in these two countries. At once this led to a violent 
reaction in Italy, which brought forth the Cesarism 
of Benito Mussolini, and to a more gradual one in 
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Germany, which led to the dictatorship of Adolf 
Hitler. So it came about that Western democracy, 
hitherto faced only by Bolshevik Russia, as in the 
early Middle Ages Christendom had been faced by 
Islam, was politically rent in two; a rending as 
catastrophic to the unity of Europe as once had been 
Luther’s Reformation. 

Hurled out of Italy and Germany, Russia withdrew 
from the contest; for her Oriental cunning told her 
that, now western Europe was a house divided against 
itself, there was no need for her to re-marshal her 
subversive forces for immediate counter-attack. Fur- 
ther still, that as this house seemed likely to destroy 
itself, she could bide her day, and when rottenness 
had undermined its structure, then would it be time 
enough for her once again to creep forth and accom- 
plish her end—the destruction of Christian civilisation. 

As she slunk back, a new calamity crept into the 
void created: the economic collapse of the civilised 
world; that offspring of reparations and the unlimited 
borrowing and lending they induced. In turn it 
palsied every nation, and above all, Germany and 
Italy; both demographically. In the one it threw 
6,000,000 people out of work, and in the other, the 
most prolific nation in Europe, it closed the doors of 
emigration, and in consequence new-fledged Fascism 
was faced by eventual ruin. So it came about that 
the problem of war was shifted from an artificial to 
a natural basis. Since 1919 European nations had 
been squabbling over the political inequalities estab- 
lished by the peace treaties. These were now eclipsed 
by the manifestation of the biological cause of war. 
In other words, over-population was creating not 
only economic hardships, but a spiritual discontent. 
‘Though all nations were suffering from unemployment, 
the U.S.S.R. and the great democratic Powers, the 
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U.S.A., Great Britain and France, possessing as they 
did vast tracks of under-populated land, saw in un- 
employment no more than a temporary disease. But 
in Germany and Italy there was no such relief; 
consequently, in the souls of their peoples this disease 
took upon itself the form of a chronic spiritual terror 
—something intangible, yet above all things real. 

It was now that the war problem began in fact and 
not merely in theory to impinge upon the League of 
Nations. Ever since 1919 the adherents of that 
association had hypnotised themselves into believing 
that the Covenant represented a preventative of war, 
and all that was necessary was for the nations to use 
it during their political intimacies, when war would 
be killed in the womb. In its way the same holds 
good for over-population; for were every individual 
rigidly to follow the covenant of birth control, the 
biological cause of war would be eliminated. Yet 
the fact remains that every individual will not do 
so. Therefore, unless dynamic nations can peacefully 
expand, this cause must, as surely as day follows night, 
lead to international conflict. Further still, so long 
as the Covenant is set in operation, it will no longer be 
a conflict between one nation and another; but, instead, 
between a group of nations and the nation judged by 
law, and not necessarily by reason, to be the aggressor. 

Here we are faced by the most devastating form 
of war, that form which destroyed central Europe 
during the Thirty Years War, smote her people with 
sword, plague and famine, destroying millions and 
reducing thousands to a state of cannibalism. A war 
of conquest, however evil it may be, in horror cannot 
compare to a religious war, that is to a war fought 
to maintain a principle coite qu'il coite. Thus we see 
that, should the supporters of the League have their 
way, sooner or later a series of “religious” wars will 
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follow the Fascist Reformation, as surely and certainly 
as they followed the Protestant. 

As this change in the war problem was taking form, 
the U.S.S.R. crept back westwards, because she saw 
in the ideal of “a reign of law” a potent weapon 
whereby she might reduce western Europe to the 
serfdom of anarchy. Though the idea of the League 
was a fraternity of all nations, it had been born and 
it had thus far existed as a group of at least nominally 
Christian Powers. Now it was infused with incom- 
patible political doctrines, so different in their ideals 
that the idea of rule through law was reduced to an 
absurdity. What did the U.S.S.R. do? Whilst in- 
creasing her military might on a totalitarian scale, 
she proposed total disarmament. She knew that 


- Germany could not accept such a condition in face 


of herself, and that by forcing her to refuse, not only 
would she antagonise Great Britain, France and Italy, 
but she would compel Germany to rearm and in its 
turn this rearmament might precipitate another con- 
flict. Then she attempted to provoke a League war 
with Japan and failed; because that country was far 
distant and the fanaticism of the League had not yet 
reached boiling-point. Consequently all that hap- 
pened was the semi-paralysing of the League by the 
secession of Germany and Japan: the one forthwith 
rearming and the other occupying Manchuria— 
a territory belonging to a member of the League. 
The nature of this Unholy Alliance and its failures 
were not unobserved by Mussolini: Japan had got 
her way and so had Germany; why, then, should he 
not also get his? For the population problem was 
daily calling to him, and the standard of living in 
Italy was so low that, if still further reduced, it might 
threaten the foundations of his dictatorship. Had he 
been a diplomatist of the democratic kind, over a 
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period of years he would have pelted the League with 
Abyssinian incidents, and then, pitching upon some 
dramatic event, would have demanded a mandate, 
which, if refused, would have enabled him virtually 
to smash the League by withdrawing from it. Lastly, 
under the confusion resulting, he could probably with 
impunity have launched his African war. 

Why did he not do so? First, I think, because he 
saw that the Unholy Alliance must sooner or later 
lead to war, and that in another world conflagration 
Abyssinia would be against him. Secondly, because 
he was afraid of Germany. If he smashed the League, 
some day he might find himself ‘face to face with the 
Colossus of the north, and with no League to support 
him. He was, in fact, compelled by circumstances to 
hedge. France was also afraid of Germany, and so 
was Great Britain. In perfect honesty they did not 
want an Italo-Abyssinian war, not only because they 
considered Abyssinia of little value (otherwise long 
ago it would have become either a British or French 
protectorate), but because they realised that the 
weakening of Italy meant the strengthening of 
Germany, and that an Italy down and out would 
be followed by a Germany up and doing. 

Unfortunately this political wisdom remained nega- 
tive and occult. Though in all sincerity they did not 
want war, they had not the courage to say to their 
respective peoples that war could only be allayed by 
removing its causes and never by attempting to restrict 
its activities. Its causes were the Russian spirit which 
was antagonising Germany, and the democratic spirit 
which was holding fast to the restrictions of Versailles. 
Consequently the first would have to be exorcised 
from their policy, and the second drastically trans- 
formed. In other words, the status quo, so refreshing 
to indolent, mediocre statesmen, would have to be 
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modified, and Germany and Italy provided with an 
outlet for expansion, not only physical but psycho- 
logical, that is with something which would not merely 
help towards solving over-population but would satisfy 
national prestige. 

Why this courage was lacking is obvious: democracy 
stood in the way, for it would take years to re-educate 
the masses; that is to free them from those political 
obsessions which had been imposed upon them ever 
since the ending of the World War. As things were in 
the realm of democratic psychology, had a British or 
French Government done anything more than vaguely 
hint at a return of the German colonies, or a redistri- 
bution of economic resources, it would have been swept 
out of office. 

Not having the courage to say so individually, 
collectively they shouldered their tremendous and 
legitimate responsibilities on to the League, now irri- 
tated into fanaticism by the abruptness of Mussolini’s 
diplomacy. It was a curious situation: France was 
verging towards one of her biennial fits of political 
hysteria, and Great Britain was faced by a general 
election, the result of which, as I will show, largely 
depended upon the pacifist vote. There can be little 
doubt that her Government realised that sanctions, 
if fully applied, meant war. So also did the U.S.S.R., 
which once again crept into the crumbling breach of 
European unity and, in order to accelerate the cata- 
clysm, proposed sanctions against all countries which 
refused to apply them. This, like their total-disarma- 
ment proposals, was obviously aimed at Germany. 
Such was the sequence of events, psychological if not 
actually chronological, which precipitated the war. 
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2. FASCISM AND THE LEAGUE 


From these origins which gave tone and direction 
to the war, I will now turm to its nature. Outwardly 
it was a physical struggle between Italy and Abyssinia; 
inwardly a moral struggle between Mussolini and 
the Negus, and occultly a political struggle between 
Fascism and the League. The first two I will examine 
later on; the third I will deal with here. 

To begin with, it is as well to ask this question: 
Why was the struggle between these political systems 
so acute, and why did it generate such violent emo- 
tions? The answer is that their underlying philosophies 
were founded upon diametrically opposed principles, 
the freedom of the individual and the freedom of the 
State. The first was the old democratic principle; 
the second the new totalitarian. Whilst in actual fact 
the one had done no more than guarantee freedom 
to certain individuals to exploit the masses, the second 
was aiming at a subordination of all individuals to 
the common good. Whilst the first resulted in anarchy 
under law, the second led to organisation under 
control. And whilst democratic government slowly 
operated through debate, totalitarian government 
rapidly attained its ends through action. As I will 
show later on in this book, because the first found its 
origin in the old agricultural order of civilisation, and 
the second in the present scientific age, they were as 
flint to steel. 

These differences—really a struggle for political 
self-preservation—drew in against Fascism all forms 
of democracy from the ultra-Conservative and Liberal 
to the ultra-Socialist and Communist. Even Sovietism 
was mobilised against Italy, though mainly in order 
to attack National Socialism in Germany; for though 
the U.S.S.R. is a totalitarian State, following Marx 
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it believes that man is solely motivated by his economic 

needs, whilst Fascism and National Socialism realise 
that, though man cannot exist without food, he cannot 
live contentedly unless he has hope in something 
higher than economic existence, and that, in present- 
day conditions, this hope is to be sought in the life 
of the nation—the nation as one great human body 
in which each individual is no more than a cell. 

Whether we agree or disagree with the Fascist 
philosophy, we cannot but acknowledge that it is 
founded upon a powerful religious conception— 
divinity manifested in nationalism. And though this 
may be a passing phase towards a higher religious 
conception—divinity manifested in humankind—or a 
phase which is altogether impermanent, so violent was 
the disruption that Christian and atheist nations com- 
bined in order to maintain a political principle which 
they believed could guarantee the status quo, and, in 
consequence, their respective self-interests. 

This is an astonishing marshalling of power, yet its 
complexities do not end here; for, like Fascism, at 
bottom the conception of the League of Nations is 
also authoritarian and corporate—the Covenant re- 
placing the dictatorship and its members the corpora- 
tions. Though, unlike the Fascist State, it believes 
in the maintenance of static geographical areas far 
more than in the development of cultural and human 
needs, like Mussolini’s corporations, these areas are 
controlled from above, because each nation as a 
member, theoretically at least, surrenders its political 
freedom to the Covenant. 

Like Fascism, it is a Cesarean instrument; for whilst 
Mussolini has limited political liberty within his 
nation, the object of the League is to limit it among 
its members. Further, whilst I believe that his dream 
is to re-create the Roman Empire, the dream of its 
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members, among which the U.S.S.R. is obviously only 
one for purposes of disintegration, is to integrate 
Europe, that is to re-establish the Roman Empire 
under the Covenant. 

Again, the aim of both is to maintain a status quo: 
Mussolini within Italy, and the League within Europe. 
Both rely upon force actual and political: Mussolini 
upon his military forces and his Blackshirts, and the 
League upon sanctions and its League of Nations 
Unions. Yet there is a profound difference which has 
produced the present clash: whilst the one is in form 
spiritually national, the other is economically (really 
atheistically) international. Hence their instinctive 
hostility; hence the friction; hence not only the war 
in Abyssinia, but the war against Italy which was 
declared on November 18, 1935, when economic 
sanctions were imposed. In other words, a general 
strike was proclaimed against Italy, as it had been by 
the Socialists in England against the English Govern- 
ment in 1926. Hence the real war was not the conflict 
in a corner of Africa, but of Socialism, the final 
expression of democracy, against Fascism, the initial 
expression of a new world order. Such was the inner 
strategy of the first war between the Caesars as foreseen 
by Oswald Spengler twenty years ago. 

Strangely enough the leadership of the League fell 
to Great Britain and not to France, who had cham- 
pioned its notion ever since 1919. This was due to 
several causes, the two more important being that we 
English are governed by a Financial Democracy and 
that we.are a distinctly unimaginative people, and, in 
consequence, out of touch with Continental realities. 
When, in 1919, the League of Nations was established, 
we honestly felt that here was an instrument which 
would limit the outbreak of war and possibly in time 
eliminate war altogether, and war was anathema to 
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our trading instincts. This enthusiasm for the League 
at once found its organ of expression in the League 
of Nations Union. It started as a perfectly honest 
concern; rapidly grew in size; attracted towards it 
innumerable pacifists, crooks and cranks; fell under 
their sway and became an utterly dishonest organisa- 
tion. Early in 1935 its fanatical leaders held what 
was called a “Peace Ballot,” in which the questions 
asked were so baited as to hook the entire pacifist 
movement; in fact their wording could not have been 
more crooked and slim. The result of this ballot was 
the gaining of some 11,000,000 votes for peace (really 
anti-war): thenceforth the Union became a powerful 
political instrument. 

As a general election was approaching, the Govern- 
ment was compelled to kow-tow to the Union in order 
to win the votes it commanded. It was, therefore, 
forced to take up a violently hostile attitude to Italy. 
In fact, what the Union definitely wanted was a war 
to smash Fascism, for that was the object of the occult 
powers which were controlling its destiny. Arch- 
bishops, bishops, noble lords, publicists, socialists, 
communists, half-sane and deluded people shouted for 
military sanctions and the closing of the Suez Canal. 
These meant world war, the destruction of Europe 
and the expansion of atheistic Bolshevism—here the 
occult powers revealed themselves. What could the 
Government do? It must win the next elections in 
order to prevent this madness, so it decided to hold 
them at as early a date as possible, and meanwhile 
pander to the Union. It did so, and in November it 
was returned to office with a powerful majority, when 
it immediately aimed at throwing over this warlike, 
pacific nonsense, so that it might re-establish the 
waning balance of power. 

Whilst, in July, France, the close friend of Italy, 
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was the leading nation in the League, in November 
she was playing second fiddle to England, and in spite 
of the fact that throughout these months England had 
consistently opposed the Italian adventure. What 
was the reason for this remarkable change? The 
answer is that, as she saw it, her balance of power 
was threatened. 

Now the crux in this problem is not Italy, but 
Germany. By 1929 it was found impossible to crush 
that virile country, in spite of the fact that during 
the preceding ten years every effort had been made 
to do so, and what was the result? France, unsup- 
ported by Great Britain, turned to Russia and to 
Italy; one a Communist and the other a Fascist State 
—not a very agreeable pair of partners. Then, once 
the Italo-Abyssinian War was launched, France, con- 
sidering Italy temporarily useless as a military ally, 
surrendered her League leadership to Great Britain 
and opened a violent flirtation with the U.S.S.R. 
without considering what kind of brat would be 
begotten on her. 

Once in command of this formidable organisation, 
the policy of the British Government was neither 
moral, crank nor altruistic; though shifty, it was pre- 
eminently common sense, namely, to compel Italy to 
abandon the war as soon as possible, because Italian 
weakness meant German strength, and if German 
strength grew above a certain point the balance would 
be totally upset. 

Thus we arrive at the following conclusions: France 
wanted an ally and turned from Italy to the U.S.S.R.; 
Germany welcomed a weak Italy so that she might gain 
control over Austria and central Europe; Great Britain 
wanted a strong Italy in order to balance German 
military expansion, and Russia wanted an Italian col- 
lapse in order to spread Bolshevism in western Europe. 

II 
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In the centre of this tangled complex of national 
interests and prejudices, thinly hidden under the 
superficial altruism of the League, stood Mussolini 
who, on October 7th, I met in his study in the Palazzo 
Venezia. As he stood before me, he forcefully 
reminded me of Napoleon; but a Napoleon com- 
pounded with Benvenuto Cellini, who though quick 
to draw a blade was above all a creative artist: a 
curious complex man of many energies; yet, so it 
seemed to me, a strangely isolated figure. When he 
looks out upon the Mediterranean, he sees a Roman 
sea; when he looks beyond it—a Roman land. 
France to him is ancient Greece; England ancient 
Carthage and Germany the fastness of the dread 
barbarians of the North. As a realist he knows 
that war will come all in its own bad day; con- 
sequently he has a profound contempt for pacifism, 
and I feel, misjudged the pertinacity of the British 
spirit. At that time I do not think he thought 
sanctions would be imposed; anyhow I feel that 
he was doubtful. Also I do not think that economic 
sanctions much perturbed him unless they included 
oil; because the cost of the war itself would prevent 
him lavishly buying foreign commodities. What I 
myself believe he decided upon was a bluff against 
the bluffers. He knew that the League was as ram- 
shackle a conglomeration of self-interested States, as 
Abyssinia was a ramshackle Empire of self-seeking 
Rases. He knew that France was politically rotten 
to the core, and that Great Britain was not only half 
disarmed but so impotent in the air that she could no 
longer command the Mediterranean. Malta was a 
bomb-trap and Alexandria was no more than one 
and a half flying hours from Libya. . . . But Abys- 
sinia was a terrific nut to crack, it was vast and it 
was roadless. To assault it would be to play into the 
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League’s hands—their moral claws; but should a vast 
display of military force be unrolled there, then 
possibly he would be able to overawe province by 
province, and by winning over the Rases acclaim 
plebiscites of self-determination which would hoist the 
League with its own petard. 

Outside supposition, have I any reasons for thinking 
so? Yes, and to these I will now turn. 


8. THE PERIOD OF THE POLITICAL 
ATTACK 


The situation which confronted me when, on Octo- 
ber 18th, I arrived at Asmara was an exceptionally 
interesting one from a strategical point of view, and, 
as is normal in colonial wars, its governing factor was 
communications. Not only were they the worst 
imaginable, but the difficulties of supply were aggra- 
vated by the vast mass of men then at the front. 
What was their purpose? In other words what was 
the object in the plan of campaign? This I did not 
know, but I guessed that it was as follows: That three 
advances would be made, one from Massawa, one 
from Mogadishu and one from Assab; that the first 
would be purely a distracting operation, one to 
threaten the Abyssians from the north and draw them 
into Tigré, whilst the other two, more especially 
General Graziani’s advance on Harar, would con- 
stitute the main operation. Further, I was optimistic 
enough to believe that, by means of mechanical trans- 
port—tanks and above all aircraft—moving via Harar, 
Addis Ababa could be occupied in sixteen weeks. 
This did not appear to me to be an impossible task, 
seeing that, in 1868, Napier marched a similar dis- 
tance in about twenty.1_ In this I was wrong; for, 


1 See Appendix I. 
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once at Asmara, I discovered that there could be no 
doubt that Graziani’s advance was entirely subordi- 
nate to General de Bono’s operations in Tigré. This 
being so, frankly I could not understand the Italian 
plan, or see how it could succeed in view of the diffi- 
culties of communications. These I will now describe. 

The main supply base was at Massawa on the Red 
Sea, a sweltering hole of a port, dirty, dusty, flyblown, 
and in no way equipped for supplying a great army. 
Forty miles south-west of it, as the crow flies, yet 
some seventy by road, lies Asmara, nearly 7,500 feet 
above sea level, and between these two towns runs one 
good, yet very twisty, motor road and a metre gauge 
mountain railway with a maximum supply capacity 
of from six to eight hundred tons a day. These forty 
miles constituted the bottle-neck of the northern cam- 
paign, and it is an amazing fact that, later on, 300,000 
men and thousands of pack animals hundreds of 
miles away in the centre of Abyssinia were supplied 
through it. 

From Asmara three roads run southwards to the 
tiver Mareb, which marks the frontier between 
Eritrea and Tigré. In October they were still in- 
credibly bad—narrow, dusty and twisty. The one I 
knew best was the Asmara-Adigrat road, which, 
between Saganetti and Senafé, a distance of thirty- 
one miles, possesses over 1,700 hair-pin bends, and 
in many places runs along the edge of a precipice. 
From the Mareb southwards there were only tracks 
leading to Adowa, Entishu and Adigrat; they were 
entirely unmade and in many places were no more 
than ravines and boulder-strewn water-courses. The 
more westerly of these tracks runs southwards to 
Socota and then disappears in the mountains, the 
two easterly unite south of Makale and then follow 
the geographical line of least resistance to Addis 
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Ababa. To describe these communications in the 
fewest possible words, they are a supply nightmare. 

On this slender and precarious stem, General de 
Bono hung an army of 110,000 strong without count- 
ing some twenty to thirty thousand road workers, 
and, on October 2nd, without any declaration of war, 
he crossed the Mareb and a few days later occupied 
Adowa, Entishu and Adigrat, each with a Corps of 
troops; the 2nd under General Maravigna on the 
right; the Native Corps, under General Biroli, in 
the centre, and the rst, under General Santini, on 
the left, with G.H.Q. at Coatit. 

It was there, on the evening of the 2oth, that I met 
the Commander-in-Chief, after having negotiated 
what was classed as a secondary road from Adi Kaye, 
which beggars description. I found him to be a 
pleasant, active little man of about seventy years old, 
and by reputation I knew him to be an astute poli- 
tician. It was then that I began to see that this was 
not a military campaign, as the following brief extract: 
from my diary will show: ‘The forces in front represent 
a pumpkin on a slender stem. . . . This is a European 
campaign on small war communications. ... This 
is an enormous peace manceuvre against a skeleton 
enemy supplied with a few live rounds to make it 
interesting. . . . On this front 30,000 men in three 
mobile columns would be ample. ... Whoever 
planned this campaign must be a strategical lunatic. 

No proportion between supply and tactical 
power. . ... It would appear that all this is a tactical 
demonstration to terrify the Negus.” And of General 
de Bono I wrote: “I doubt whether he will last long.” 

So far this campaign had been completely blood- 
less, and to me there is not the slightest doubt that 
the Italian Higher Command were anxious to propi- 
tiate their enemy. In the country occupied, though 
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slavery was abolished, all native customs and religious 
scruples were left as they were; damage done was 
liberally paid for; markets were opened, and each 
party of Abyssinians which came in was received with 
military honours and enrolled into an armed band. 
These bands were placed under Ras Gugsa, the 
Negus’s son-in-law, who was proclaimed Dedjasmatsh 
of Tigré. He was treated as a royal personage, was 
accommodated by the 1st Corps, and at meals sat on 
the right of General Santini with his Chief Staff 
Officer standing armed behind his chair. In fact, so 
far the war had all the appearance of an act of 
deliverance. 

That this kind of success could have been accom- 
plished by small mobile columns is doubtful, for until 
fighting takes place it is mass and not efficiency which 
overawes. Yet there were other reasons for mass, 
namely, “the Adowa complex,” and because the 
Italian soldiers were totally untrained in mountain 
warfare tactics. The first is all important, for until 
the decisive period of the war opened, the fear of 
suffering a like disaster to that experienced in 1896, 
cramped the Italian Command as fully as it fostered 
a belief among the Abyssinians that mass attacks 
could and would succeed. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that the ghost of Adowa hovered over the 
contending forces from the beginning of the war until 
near its end, when the magic of the aeroplane laid it 
for good and all. So convinced was I of this that, on 
October 28th, I wrote: “. . . unlike ourselves on the 
North-West Frontier, the Italians are operating with 
a large army of the World War model instead of 
mobile columns, because the shadow of Adowa still 
glooms in the offing, and because they wish to impress 
the Abyssinians with their overwhelming strength. If 

1 See Appendix IT. 
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General de Bono’s army is not a political instrument, 
then, in my opinion, it is nothing at all; for it certainly 
is not a mountain warfare instrument as we under- 
stand it, that is an instrument for track warfare... . 
The difficulty in judging the strategy of this cam- 
paign is that one is apt to look upon it as a military 
operation, when, in fact, it is a political one—per- 
suasion on the spot by a show of force, instead of 
at a distance by a threat of its use... .” I, there- 
fore, came to the conclusion that, if the war was 
to be won militarily, it was Graziani in Somaliland 
who would win it. 

In judging my opinions, which refer to the war as 
I then saw it and not always as I now see it, the 
reader must remember that in Asmara we were almost 
entirely cut off from foreign news, and that, con- 
sequently, it was difficult to appraise operations which 
reacted so swiftly to the shocks of international 
politics. Between the 18th and the 28th I had spent 
most of my time at the front, and though I knew that 
the next advance was to be on Makale-Dolo, from the 
state of the communication and the arrival of thou- 
sands of fresh troops from Italy, I did not expect this 
move to take place for several weeks. At this time 
mechanical transport losses and breakdowns were 
totalling five per cent. of vehicles in daily use, which 
meant a complete turn-over every three weeks; 
besides, many were being lost for good and all, 
because lorries frequently plunged over the precipices. 
Without exaggeration, I can say that the dangers of 
road travel were greater than those from bullets in 
most small wars. 

But, unknown to me at the time, the nature of the 
entire war was rapidly being metamorphosed in the 
witch cauldron of Geneva. The demands for sanc- 
tions were growing more and more intense as the 
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general elections in England approached. The 
British fleet rode at anchor off Alexandria; British 
aeroplanes were piling up at Aden; Mussolini was 
growing anxious, and his ablest soldier, Marshal 
Badoglio, was already visiting the Tigrene front. It 
was imperative, considering the policy then in force, 
to occupy the whole of the province of Tigré as 
rapidly as possible, so that Ras Gugsa could become 
de facto satrap of Italy. Could this be accomplished 
before sanctions were decided upon, the self-deter- 
mination of Tigré would complicate their application 
and probably delay an alliance between the League 
and the Negus. There can be little doubt now that 
this change in the European situation precipitated the 
advance on Makale-Dolo. On November 1st, rumours 
reached Asmara that it was to take place on the 3rd, 
and in my diary I wrote: “I think it will be a parade 
followed by a prolonged halt—eighteenth century 
warfare.” Then the next day we were told that it 
would begin at 6 a.m. on the grd, so that day I moved 
to Adigrat, the Italian G.H.Q., arriving there in a 
terrific thunderstorm. On the 4th I joined up with 
General Santini’s Headquarters at Negasc, from where 
onwards there was no road, the track plunging down 
a precipitous gully. There, in order to improve com- 
munications, a halt was called until the morning of 
the 6th, when the 1st Corps moved to Uogoro, and 
the next day, as all wheeled transport came to a 
standstill in the pass of Agula, I had to take to my 
feet, and after crossing the passes of Haulala and 
Antaffa arrived at Mai Macdem in full moonlight, 
and there bivouacked for the night. 

On Friday the 8th, with three French journalists, 
I set out at about 6.30 a.m.; followed over the moun- 
tains what was known as the Imperial Road, which 
was barely negotiable by mules; caught up with the 
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Italian advanced guard, under Colonel Broglio, on 
the edge of one of those table tops so characteristic of 
this country. From there Makale could be seen in 
the distance, and a descent of some thousand feet had 
to be made along the face of a precipice to the plain 
below. Once down, the advanced guard halted for 
about half an hour, and, at 11.30 a.m., having bor- 
rowed a mule, riding alongside Signors Marinetti, 
Auro d’Alba and Diego Calcagno, all poets of the 
Revolution, I entered Makale. ; 

That day I wrote: ‘And what is the significance of 
this event? From the military point of view there 
was no strategy, no tactics—not a shot was fired. 
Yet, from the political, the results may be startling, 
because Makale gives practically the whole of Tigré 
to Italy, and with Tigré to gamble with, who can say 
what will happen at Geneva?” 

Though the occupation of Makale was of little 
military importance, it nevertheless marks the end of 
the first phase in the northern campaign, not only 
because it brought the bulk of the province of Tigré 
under Italian control; but because from there on the 
nature of the country and the system of tracks change 
so radically that further operations would be com- 
pelled to change with them. On November 14th, in 
a despatch, I reviewed the entire Italian front. I 
include a précis of it here, as it shows roughly how 
the three Corps were distributed when Marshal 
Badoglio took over the supreme command. 

First, I pointed out that, on account of the diffi- 
culties of supply, further advances would be inordi- 
nately laborious unless the Italian phalangial order 
was split up into mobile columns. Secondly, that the 
front now stretched from the Sudan frontier, a little 
south of the Setit river, to the borders of the Danakil 
desert. Thirdly, that it could be divided into five 
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topographical and tactical zones, which from west to 
€ast were as follows: 


A. Fifty miles along the Setit river. Tropical and 
negotiable. 

B. Sixty-five miles along the Setit and Takkaze 
rivers. Tropical, but practically uncrossable on 
account of swamps, jungle and the tsetse fly. 

C. One hundred miles along the Takkaze to where 
it turns the eastern flank of the Semien range, 
and then forty miles towards Makale. In this 
section the Takkaze flows through a gorge, and 
it can only be crossed at fords when the water 
is high. 

D. Thirty-five miles south of Makale and north of 
Scelicot. 

E. Fifty miles with outposts stretching eastwards of 
the mountains into the Danakil desert. 


This makes a total of 340 miles by map, which may 
be taken as at least 450 to 500 across country. The 
front was, therefore, immense, approximating to that 
of the North-Eastern Front in France during the 
World War. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the whole of it was solidly held; for the bulk of General 
de Bono’s Army was concentrated in sections D and 
E; A, B and C being garrisoned mainly by detach-. 
ments of native levies. 

With this picture in mind, it will be seen how 
difficult was the Italian problem. 

The day I filed this despatch a small Italian column 
some 2,000 strong, under General Mariotti, failing to 
picket the heights of a gorge near Asbi, was attacked 
there by Ras Kassa Sabat, and suffered heavy 
casualties. Then, on the 18th, considerable Abyssinian 
activity was reported in the neighbourhood of Mai 
Meseic, north of Amba Alagi, and from then on, for 
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about a fortnight, various Abyssinian concentrations 
south of the Takkaze and Gheva rivers were daily 
bombed. 


4. LOSS OF THE POLITICAL OBJECTIVE 


When, on November 18th, sanctions came into 
force, as if by the wave of a magician’s wand, the 
whole nature of the war changed. Instead of hoist- 
ing the League by its petard of self-determination, 
Mussolini was, as if by an electric shock, precipitated 
out of his political arm-chair into his strategical 
saddle. Immediately he replaced General de Bono, 
the politically-minded soldier, by Marshal Badoglio, 
who landed at Massawa on November 28th. 

Fortunately for me, I had already met him, for, on 
his initial visit to the front, I had travelled with him 
on the same ship from Naples to Massawa. Un- 
doubtedly he was the first soldier in Italy. Of simple 
parentage he was born in 1871. He took part in the 
last phase of the 1896 Adowa campaign, though he 
was not present at the actual battle. As a Major he 
served in the Libyan campaign, and, in 1915, when 
Italy entered the World War, he was a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the 2nd Army Corps. From then on his 
promotion was so rapid that, during the battle of 
Caporetto, he was in command of the 27th Corps, 
and had the misfortune to lose an entire Division. 
In the rout, whilst sitting in a farm, so the story goes, 
he turned to one of his Staff and said: “The situation 
is overwhelming; if we remain here we shall be shot 
by the enemy; if we retire we shall be shot by our 
Higher Command.” Yet, curiously enough, a little 
later on he was summoned to G.H.Q., and, on 
arriving there, what was his astonishment when he 
was informed that the King had appointed him 
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Sub-Chief of Staff to the new Chief of Staff—General 
Diaz. From that moment onwards his gratitude to 
the King was profound. 

It was Badoglio who worked out the plans for the 
battle of Vittorio Veneto. Henceforth he was a 
national hero. He was made a marquis, was awarded 
a decoration which entitled him to rank as cousin to 
the King, and later on became Governor of Rome. 
Then, in October, 1922, when Mussolini’s march on 
Rome took place, the King asking of him his advice, he 
replied: “Give me three battalions and I will scatter 
that rabble.” The result of this was that, though 
Mussolini had the greatest respect for him as a 
soldier, once in power he banished him as ambassador 
to Brazil. Later on he recalled him and made him 
Chief of Staff. 

A big, somewhat heavily-built man with a pleasant 
smile, I found him unassuming, unemotional and of 
a calculating mind. Pre-eminently, I should say, he 
is a good Staff Officer; yet he did not appear'to me 
to be an imaginative man. In 1920, he wrote in a 
report: “In wartime the command must be exercised, 
strategically as well as tactically, in such a way as to 
preserve a maximum of material and human reserves; 
troops as well as ammunition must be carefully 
husbanded, to be put into lightning-like action at the 
decisive moment. In every instance this principle has 
scored the best results.” From this it will be seen that 
he is a follower of Napoleon. 

When he arrived in Eritrea the situation which 
confronted him was about as perplexing as it could 
be. The Army was strung out as if to fire a feu de joie; 
the lines of communication were breaking down daily; 
a guerilla war had started in the Tembien massif, 
which lies like a bastion, between the Aksum-Takkaze 
track and the Adigrat-Dolo road. Lastly, sanctions 
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had gone to the heads of the Abyssinians and the 
dream of a second Adowa was daily adding to their 
intoxication. 

As I have pointed out, de Bono, the political 
soldier, did not want battle, but Badoglio, the pro- 
fessional soldier, did. He looked upon Tigré purely 
as a military theatre, and in spite of the fact that he 
publicly proclaimed his entire agreement with de 
Bono’s plan, he, nevertheless, gave it a new direction; 
for though organically he was forced to accept it, 
psychologically he at once set to work to transform it. 

His first change was effected on the 2gth. At 
Il a.m. he interviewed all foreign journalists, and 
informed them that from thence onwards he intended 
to establish a rigorous censorship regarding troop 
movements, and because the war was supported by 
the entire Italian nation, units alone were to be 
mentioned and not even his own name was to appear 
in any message. This was a clever move, for by it 
he cast a smoke screen over his forthcoming changes. 
He then proceeded to Adigrat, established G.H.Q. 
there and immediately set to work. 

He decided upon three courses of action. First, he 
ordered General Biroli to clear the Tembien region, 
where Ras Seyoum was causing considerable trouble; 
secondly, he reversed the policy of allowing the civil 
inhabitants to retain their rifles, as it had been found 
that many were supporting Ras Seyoum, and thirdly, 
he limited the promiscuous bombing of Abyssinian 
columns and concentrations; because it was sound 
tactics to let them mass. So convinced was I of a 
complete change in the strategy of the war, that, on 
December 5, I wrote: 


‘In spite of the meagreness of information during the last 
few days and perhaps on account of it, it would seem that 
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the Tigrene air is becoming charged with electricity, and 
that a storm is approaching. Whether this will mean sheet 
lightning or forked it is impossible to say; but the facts 
would appear to be as follows: Since November 18 sanctions 
have come into force, therefore the nature of the northern 
campaign has lost a certain amount of its stamina. The 
war is now two months old; that is to say—one-third of the 
practical campaigning season has passed. The advance in 
the north has averaged no more than two miles a day, and 
in the south even less. Operations have been phenomenally 
dull and arduous. No engagement worthy of being called 
a battle has been fought, and in war, as in peace, unless 
drudgery is tempered by excitement, men are apt to grow 
discontented;! and the more discontented they become the 
more are their leaders forced towards seeking action in order 
to remoralise them. Such a condition, I think, is being 


approached, not only by the Italian forces, but also by the 
Abyssinian. 


“South of the rivers Takkaze and Gheva, without her- 
culean labours, it is no longer possible to advance three 
Corps? of some 120,000 men in line; therefore a tactical 
turning-point has been reached, yet what will follow can 
be guessed at only, because I have no idea of the intentions 
of the Higher Command. Nevertheless, it is sometimes 
possible to decipher the atmospherics of war. 

“To me it seems that a radical change is imperative, and 
it is possible that out of the present united advance of the 
northern army two separate campaigns will be developed: 
one Corps operating towards Gondar and one on Amba 
Alagi, whilst the third holds the Makale-Dolo position as 
a base for the latter to operate from.” 


This was not quite correct, but near enough as 
events later on proved. 
Concerning the Abyssinians I wrote: 


1 Discontent had already occurred among the road workers. 
? During December a fourth Corps was added. 
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“The Negus, because of the lack of discipline among his 
Rases, is being pushed towards seeking a successful battle, 
and the Italians because of the application of sanctions and 
changes in topography, are being forced away from what 
may be called ‘overawing tactics’ towards more normal 
operations of war. Is there any fact which supports this 
hypothesis? Yes—recently, as I have reported, there have 
been considerable concentrations of Abyssinians in the 
Scelicot-Antalo area, and it is obvious that they cannot be 
contemplating a frontal attack on the immensely strong 
Italian left flank. What, then, is their aim? They can out- 
flank it by moving west of it and attack the far weaker 
Italian centre, and should they succeed in penetrating it, 
they can then attempt to envelop the Italian left wing.” 


“This is how I appreciate the situation as it faces us to-day. 
I think, therefore, that the period of forked lightning i is about 
to begin and that that of sheet lightning is over.’ 


Barely had I written these words when I learned 
that a strong column of Abyssinians under Ras 
Immiru [? Imru] was moving northwards through the 
province of Uoghera towards Debareeh, fifty miles 
south of the Takkaze. This was ominous news. 

From the quotations I have just made it will be 
seen that, early in December, I was of opinion that 
both sides were seeking battle, that the Italians would 
not be able to engage in one until the distribution 
of their troops had been rearranged, and that the 
Abyssinians were likely to select the Takkaze front as 
the point to strike at. Therefore, on several occasions 
I asked for permission to visit that area. 

On December 8 I was granted leave to do so; but, 
on arriving at Adigrat, I was informed that I could 
proceed no further. On the gth I asked for an inter- 
view with Marshal Badoglio, and was granted one at 
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5 p.m. the next day. I asked him if he could not 
reduce the severity of the censorship, and he replied 
that he would consider this. Then he told me that 
it was his intention to resume the advance directly he 
was ready, but at present his communications pro- 
hibited him from doing so. That at this time his out- 
look was not a happy one is, I think, proved by the 
fact that, whilst I was at Adigrat, the first authentic 
news of the Hoare-Laval proposals were received, 
whereupon a noticeable wave of relief swept over 
G.H.Q. On this question one Staff Officer, in rather 
an apologetic way, said to me: “I think these are 
honourable proposals, don’t you?’”? _I answered “Yes,” 
and was then and still am of opinion that Mussolini 
would have agreed to them had they included the 
whole of Tigré; morally it was vital to him to control 
the whole of this province and not merely part of it. 

Just a week later and immediately after General 
Biroli had finished clearing the Tembien, which in 
actual fact accomplished very little because Ras 
Seyoum at once reoccupied it, a rumour reached the 
Press Office in Asmara that an important engagement 
had been fought on the Takkaze river near Mai 
Timchet, and that the Abyssinian forces were under 
Ras Immiru, who had been reported as advancing 
through the province of Uoghera on the 5th. Then, 
on the 19th, I learned that Ras Immiru at the head 
of 3,000 warriors had surprised an Italian detachment 
on the 15th, had forced it back from the Mai Timchet 
ford, and, on the 17th, had caught it in the pass of 
Dembeguina. Tactically it was but a small affair, for 
the detachment was no more than 1,000 strong, yet 
its losses were heavy—272 killed and 29 wounded. 
Strategically, however, this small battle was of marked 
importance, for it broke the Italian front. No sooner 
did it end than 5,000 Abyssinians were reported in the 
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neighbourhood of Abbi Addi and Enda Mariam 
Quarar in the Tembien, that is twenty-five miles west 
of Makale. On the 22nd and agrd a battle was fought 
there between alleged forces of 7,000 Abyssinians and 
4,000 Italians, the official casualties being as follows: 
Abyssinians 700 killed and 2,000 wounded, and 
Italians 173 killed and 167 wounded. 

Though this battle was claimed as an Italian 
victory, the result was that the Italian centre and 
right wing were compelled to withdraw from the 
Takkaze and fall back to a defensive position a little 
south of the Adowa-Aksum track, that is approxi- 
mately to the position they had held prior to the 
advance on Makale-Dolo. This resulted in the Italian 
front assuming the shape of the letter Z, the extremi- 
ties of the upper horizontal line representing Aksum 
and Adowa, and those of the lower—Makale and 
Dolo; these two wings being connected by the Adowa- 
Makale, Entishu-Hausien and Adigrat-Dolo tracks, 
immediately west of which lay the Tembien now 
swarming with Abyssinian guerillas who daily and 
nightly sniped and raided these communications. 
Such was the general situation as the year reached its 
close. 


5. FOUNDATIONS OF THE ABYSSINIAN 
DEFEAT 


In Asmara all was obscure, for after my talk with 
the Commander-in-Chief on December 10, instead of 
the censorship being relaxed it was so tightened up 
that reporting was completely bunkered. It was 
taken out of political hands and placed under a 
military dictator, who forthwith issued the following 
orders: No journalist was to leave the precincts of 
Asmara without special permission (incidentally all, 
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except one, were refused); no mention in despatches 
was to be made of the names of localities, units and 
individuals, and all reference to troop movements, 
Italian or Abyssinian, was forbidden. As this meant 
that nothing of a military nature could be reported, 
I saw quite clearly that Badoglio’s object was to drive 
the foreign journalists out of the country. In this he 
was eminently successful; for whilst, on December 1, 
there were some sixty in Asmara, by January 7, the 
date I left for Khartoum, this number was reduced to 
fifteen, and ten days later to about six. This censor- 
ship was so strict that we were even forbidden to 
communicate to our respective newspapers the new 
terms of control. 

Cut off as we were from the front, we undoubtedly 
exaggerated the Italian difficulties; yet they were con- 
siderable. First of all we learned that Mussolini was 
getting nervous at the long delay, and this was con- 
firmed when in Rome he made a speech congratulat- 
ing his troops on their successes and urging them to 
be prepared for a long war. Secondly, by officers 
returning from the front we were told that the whole 
army was busily engaged in erecting fortifications and 
hutments in order to protect the men from the enemy 
and the approaching rains. We knew that hundreds 
of guns of all calibres, up to six inch, were being 
pushed forward, and we were told that the Marshal 
was preparing a second Vittorio Veneto; but whether 
such a battle would be fought depended entirely upon 
the Abyssinians standing for it. Meanwhile bombing 
was redoubled, every effort being made to destroy the 
Negus. In fact, from now on the war became a duel 
between two men—the Duce and the Emperor, and 
were the Emperor killed it would collapse. Failing 
that, his prestige would have to be destroyed, and that 
meant battle and his personal defeat. 
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Whilst we journalists sat in Asmara twiddling our 
thumbs and breathing the official atmosphere, now 
heavily laden with doubts and anxieties, rumour after 
rumour crept into the Press Office. Some were 
obvious inventions or exaggerations of unimportant 
happenings; yet some, and more particularly those 
which referred to the civil population, were un- 
doubtedly true. 

First it should be realised that the Eritreans and 
Tigrenes are of the same stock, and that, therefore, in 
feelings, there was much in common between them. 
Secondly, in Eritrea itself, out of a population of some 
600,000, 114,00 are Christian and 60,000 Moslem 
Tigrenes, which meant that nearly one-third were 
non-Italian subjects: Thirdly, that before the war, 
as there were no more than four or five thousand 
Italian settlers in Eritrea, there was practically no 
racial question. The population was predominantly 
black; the Italian Government was tolerant, and the 
administration easy-going. Then came the war, and 
though the bulk of the people was silently sympa- 
thetic to Abyssinia, during the de Bono régime, no 
outward hostility was shown. 

With the advent of Badoglio and his change in 
policy, the racial question at once took on an active 
form. One of his first acts, so it was reported, was to 
hang two Adigrat notables for communicating with 
the enemy. Biroli’s somewhat drastic clearing of the 
Tembien, and more especially the burning of villages, 
shocked the Eritreans, and the order to hand in rifles 
and the penalty of death if found armed antagonised 
the whole population. Besides these, the slowness of 
the Italian advance, the increase in banditry and, 
above all, the incursions of Abyssinian forces into the 
conquered portions of Tigré and even into Eritrea 
itself led the people to believe that the Italian cause 
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was on the wane. The result was that, not only did 
the bulk of Ras Gugsa’s followers desert, but thousands 
of armed civilians went over to the Negus or were 
ready to join his forces whenever they advanced. 

As is usual in circumstances such as these, it was 
extremely difficult to obtain accurate information; 
yet in spite of sanctions there was still a brisk trade 
between Eritrea and the Sudan; places, like Kassala, 
were centres of gossip, and information was carried 
from them to Asmara. 

The causes of discontent fell under four main 
headings, namely: 


(1) Alleged Italian terrorism. 
(2) The Abyssinian successes. 
(3) Military grievances. 

(4) Civil grievances. 


I will examine these briefly in turn. 

As regards the first, I have already mentioned the 
clearing of the Tembien; but what shocked the 
Eritreans far more than the burning was the bombing 
of its villages. Possessing a vivid imagination and 
little power of reasoning, the native is only too apt to 
exaggerate effects, and was assisted in doing so by the 
vivid accounts of these operations as published by the 
Italians themselves. Bombings of 70,000, 50,000 and 
30,000 concentrations of Abyssinians were commonly 
reported, whilst in actual fact the forces attacked 
cannot have been more than a tenth of these figures, 
and for the simple reason that the localities in which 
they were bombed could not have supplied larger 
forces with food. Again, frequently it was stated that 
so many tons of bombs had been dropped; but never 
that sometimes over thirty per cent. had failed to 
explode. 

More than any other factor, I think, that of the 
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alleged bombing of field hospitals shocked the people; 
yet I cannot believe that the Italians were so inhuman 
or so foolish as to select them for targets. The 
explanation, I consider, is a simple one: Both sides 
placed their field hospitals within military objectives; 
consequently when these were bombed, it was almost 
impossible to discriminate between them. For in- 
stance, at Adigrat, the Italian G.H.Q., there was a 
field hospital within 150 yards of Badoglio’s head- 
quarters—a legitimate target. My opinion is that by 
international law it should be laid down that all 
hospitals within one kilometre of a military target 
cannot claim immunity from attack. 

As regards the second, Abyssinian successes, there 
can be no doubt that the abandonment by the 
Italians of the Takkaze front was exaggerated into a 
stupendous Abyssinian victory. It seemed to prove 
conclusively the weakness of air power, and it actually 
did, so far as guerilla warfare was concerned. 

The third cause of discontent was undoubtedly the 
continual employment of the Askaris (native troops) 
in dangerous operations, the Regular and Blackshirt 
soldiers normally acting as spectators to their gallan- 
try. As most of these men were married, casualties 
among them were apt to be exaggerated by the 
tightening up of the conscription law. ‘‘Why are 
more and more wanted unless many are being 
killed??? This was the question asked by the women; 
the true answer being that the white troops were 
untrained for mountain warfare. 

The fourth and last cause was related to civil 
restrictions. These became more severe as the war 
grew in length. First there was the curfew, which the 
natives did not understand. Already several had been 
shot for not answering the challenge of a sentry. 
Secondly, there was an ever-increasing shortage of 
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supplies, and in consequence rising prices, and thirdly, 
the restriction on gathering fuel. Hitherto bushwood 
could be collected on the mountains, then this was 
authorised by permit only, and as no fuel was pur- 
chasable, the hardships resulting were severe. 

All these happenings taken together had, so I think, 
a profound influence upon the supporters of the 
League, who from the middle of December clamoured 
louder and louder for the application of oil sanctions 
and the closing of the Suez Canal. This in its turn 
cannot have failed to have had a profound influence 
upon Mussolini, so profound that once again the 
tactical nature of the war was changed. This ques- 
tion of oil deserves examination, because, in my 
opinion, it was the crucial factor in the Abyssinian 
defeat. 

First, it must be realised that, in present-day mili- 
tary organisation, petrol is as essential to an army 
as blood is to the human body. Secondly, what was 
the Italian oil situation about Christmas time? From 
calculations made by me between December ro and 
22, which were based upon reliable data, the Italian 
forces in Eritrea were burning some 300 tons of petrol 
a day, which, at the wholesale bulk price of £5 tos. 
the ton, meant a daily expenditure of £1,650, or with 
a margin of safety added, say £2,000. That is 
£60,000 the month; a minute item of cost and yet 
the most important of all. 

What stocks had the Italians at Massawa? My 
calculations showed enough to last a minimum of 
three and a maximum of four months. Therefore, 
should oil be banned, once this stock was exhausted 
the war must end. Such was the sword of Damocles 
which hung over Mussolini’s head. 

Now as to the third point: could they have been 
applied? After the war, in June, 1936, it was stated 
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in the House of Commons that they could not, 
because the U.S.A. and Germany were out of the 
League. Nevertheless there were ways and means 
whereby this difficulty might have been circumvented. 
What did the Oil Groups want? A continuation of 
the war? No! Instead, a continuation of payment, 
for obviously profit was their sole concern. Therefore, 
if the Governments interested in sanctions were to 
offer to buy from them £60,000 worth of petrol a 
month, or, say £100,000, in order to include the 
whole theatre of war, on the understanding that only 
normal peace requirements were shipped to Italy, 
possibly they would have agreed. This possibility 
was Mussolini’s nightmare. 

Like a man with his back to the wall, he was now 
compelled not only to fight for Abyssinia, but for 
Italy, for Fascism, for his political life. What was the 
result? From the Italian point of view, the war forth- 
with was transformed into a Jehad, a holy war, a war 
for national preservation. Further still, the war must 
be won before the monsoons broke; for, if sanctions 
were applied, their date of application would probably 
be the end of January. What he did is now well 
known, he decided at once to place the war upon a 
totalitarian footing. What his instructions to Marshal © 
Badoglio were I cannot say, but I guess they were: 
*Annihilate your enemy!’—these anyhow were the 
words he used a little later on. Yet what could 
Badoglio do? At present there was no target . . . what 
could he hit at? To stand still might mean the sacri- 
fice of Italy; then, as if by an act of God, the Abys- 
sinians, like Abraham’s miraculous ram, offered their 
throats to his knife. 

The breaking of the Italian front was now to prove 
their ruin. First of all it broke up the Italian phalan- 
gial order and forced Badoglio to think in terms of 
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columns. Secondly, the guerilla war and the brigan- 
dage which followed it had compelled him to drastic 
action: there was now a taste of blood upon his lips. 
Thirdly, and most important of all, the Adowa com- 
plex, like the will of an evil sorcerer, spell-bound his 
enemy with the idea of a decisive battle. This brings 
me back to the Tembien. 

There the guerilla war was progressing satis- 
factorily, daily and nightly were Ras Seyoum and Ras 
Kassa raiding the Italian communications as far north 
as within rifle shot of Adi Quala, and on Christmas 
Eve nervous sentries were firing at shadows in Asmara. 
All that these two Chieftains had now to do was to 
extend their operations, to overrun western Eritrea 
and spread panic to Tesseney and Barentu. They did 
nothing of the sort; instead, each small success raised 
their conceit and unconsciously brought them nearer 
to the brink of ruin. 

As the new year opened both sides were feverishly 
preparing for battle. On the Italian, troops, stores 
and pack animals were being landed at Massawa; on 
the Abyssinian, the war drum beat from village to 
village. When, on January 19, the clash came it is 
difficult to say what actually happened. Marshal 
Badoglio states that Ras Kassa and Ras Seyoum, 
based on the southern Tembien, were preparing to 
attack in force “this lines of operations” between 
Makale and Hausien. Apparently they did so, for it 
was not until the 22nd that the Italian Higher Com- 
mand claimed a victory in which 5,000 Abyssinians 
were killed. Simultaneously the Negus claimed the 
like, and from Addis Ababa came the news that the 
Italians had lost 29 guns, 175 machine guns, 2,654 
rifles as well as convoys of ammunition, mules and 
many prisoners. 


Though both sides were probably gilding their 
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bulletins, I am inclined to think that the Italians were 
repulsed, and for the following reasons: (1) the 
Tembien was not cleared; (2) the journalists on their 
way from Asmara to the front got no farther than 
Adigrat, because the country was considered unsafe 
for them, and (3) unless whole groups of Abyssinians 
were massacred in cold blood, 5,000 killed was 
obviously a political figure. 

Simultaneously news came from the south of an 
important operation. I had never abandoned the 
idea that, if the war was to be won rapidly, the most 
favourable area to win it in was that about Harar. 
Graziani’s advance was up the Shibeli river, and as 
his right flank was covered by British Somaliland, any 
threat to his communications was more likely to come 
from the west than from the east. I expected, there- 
fore, to see a flanking force based on Dolo and Jet 
operating northwards to take in flank any Abyssinian 
force attempting to cut his communications, also that 
he would run a block-house line along the western 
margin of his advance, so as to afford it local protec- 
tion. What he did I do not know, yet whatever it was 
it was very little. Early in the war he had occupied 
Gorrahai, and in November he had raided Daggabur 
—a mere tip-and-run operation. Now, on January 12, 
a great Italian victory was claimed nearby Dolo, on 
the Juba river—some 400 miles south of Harar. Then 
it was reported that Ras Desta had been defeated on 
_ the Ganale-Doria, an affluent of the Juba, and had 

been driven in rout beyond Negelli. It was stated 
that 5,000 Abyssinians had been killed, and by the 
27th another 5,000 was added to this figure.? 

This battle was an exceedingly important one, yet 
its inner meaning escaped public notice, and seems to 
have been entirely overlooked by the Negus. For over 

1 Apparently 5,000 stood for: ‘Unknown, but very many.” 
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three months Graziani had been toiling with his 
Harar operation, now he had been pulled hundreds 
of miles south; consequently, though he had un- 
doubtedly gained a tactical victory, as undoubtedly 
had he suffered a strategical defeat. Reading between 
the lines of the communiqués, it could now be seen that 
it was not so much the rains which had impeded him 
as the Abyssinian threat to the southern flank of his 
communications, and to clear these he had been com- 
pelled to move south. In other words: as the northern 
campaign had been disrupted by the economic 
blockade, the southern had been upset by a somewhat 
similar happening. As I wrote at the time: 


“The situation the Negus now found himself in was by 
no means a desperate one. In the north, though his Rases 
had attempted a large-scale attack, they had gained some 
success and were still masters of the Tembien. All they need 
do now was to restart their guerilla war and, avoiding pitched 
battles, aim their attacks at their enemy’s lines of communi- 
cation. In the south, though Ras Desta’s army had been 
scattered, strategically Graziani was faced by a dilemma: 
either he could follow up his enemy or abandon the advance 
and return to the Harar operation. As a matter of fact, on 
account of the nature of the country northwards of Negelli 
and the difficulty of protecting his new line of advance, 
strategy dictated that he should turn towards Harar, and to 
restart his initial operation would take him several weeks.” 


Briefly put, the Italians were in a jam. To me 
there appeared to be little or no chance of their 
winning the war before the monsoons broke in June. 
Then in a fit of insensate folly the Negus and his Rases 


committed suicide—the spirit of Adowa engulfed 
them. 
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6. THE PERIOD OF DECISIVE 
BATTLES 


Marshal Badoglio was a fine soldier, yet without in 
any way wishing to detract from his soldiership, I do 
not believe that, in January, he had an idea that the 
war would be over within four months. Ever since 


his arrival he had been preparing for a set-piece battle- 


of the Vittorio Veneto type. As to this there can be 
no doubt, because a number of Italian officers in- 
formed me of it. Yet there was no enemy to strike at; 
then Ras Mulugeta arrived from Addis Ababa. 

He was an old warrior, I believe over seventy, and 
above all a warrior of the Adowa school. He brought 
with him a force of Abyssinian regulars trained and 
equipped on European lines, and, consequently, use- 
less as mountain fighters: with these he leavened his 
fighting lump. Instead of breaking away and extend- 
ing the guerilla war, so as to delay an Italian move 
south until the monsoons broke, for rain was the 
Negus’s true ally, he perpetrated the egregious blunder 
of massing against Makale, a point of no importance, 
and so offered his opponent a target to strike at in the 
very area in which he had been minutely preparing 
for battle. Thus he played directly into the Marshal’s 
hands; for had he not done so, the vast preparations 
made would have been utterly wasted. 

Leaving him alone, Badoglio more and more con- 
centrated his bombing attacks on the Negus; then, 
when Mulugeta was well involved, suddenly, on 
February 11th, he struck him a terrific blow in the area 
which lies south of Scelicot and north of Antalo. 
During this engagement, which lasted until the 16th 
and which became known as the battle of Amba- 
Adaram or Enderta, the Abyssinians were forced back 
through the defiles and so offered an ideal target to 
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the Italian aircraft. No less than 174 tons of bombs 
were dropped on the panic-stricken horde, and as 
usual 5,000 Abyssinians were reported as killed, the 
Italian losses being a little under 800. 

As the pursuit swept on, the left wing occupied 
Gaela, which lies on the Abbi Addi-Socota track, and 
in consequence blocked the more eastern of the tracks 
leading from the Tembien. Instead of withdrawing 
westwards, Ras Seyoum and Ras Kassa committed 
the folly of moving eastwards, and so once again 
played into the hands of their enemy; for, realising 
their mistake, Badoglio at once pushed on to Amba 
Alagi, which he occupied peacefully on February 28th. 
Simultaneously he advanced on Abbi Addi, one 
column moving against it from the Abaro pass in the 
north and another from Gaela in the south. The 
result was that Rases Seyoum and Kassa were caught 
between these two forces, and, on the 27th, were 
practically annihilated. Concerning this battle Bado- 
glio commented in his communiqué: ‘“The enemy has 
suffered such a defeat as to have lost any readiness to 
fight—a thing unheard of in the military history of 
Abyssinia.” Then, no sooner was this battle at an 
end, than again two columns, one moving from the 
north and the other from the south, struck at Ras 
Immiru, in command of 25,000 warriors near Dembe- 
guina, and drove him in rout towards the Takkaze. 

Though I intend to examine the Italian tactics in 
my next chapter, I must here make it clear that these 
Italian victories were gained by two weapons—the 
machine gun and the aeroplane. The first was used 
defensively and the second offensively; for whilst the 
one prevented the Abyssinians overrunning their 
opponents, the second enabled the Italians to pulverise 
theirs. The sole Italian difficulty was how to secure 
their flanks whilst moving through the mountains, and 
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as Badoglio realised that, on account of their lack of 
tactical training, his men were incapable of applying 
the normal light infantry methods of mountain war- 
fare, he resorted to mustard gas. Instead of picketing 
the heights, he gassed the areas bordering the flanks 
of his advance. The result was that, shortly after his 
enemy entered these protective zones, thousands were 
wounded by gas burns. It would seem that one or 
two of these experiences were sufficient to strike such 
terror into the Abyssinians that, throughout the re- 
mainder of the war, they left the flanks of his columns 
alone. Also he used gas offensively, and in an 
extremely cunning way. Holding back his enemy 
with his machine guns, he gassed the area in rear of 
them as well as their obvious lines of retreat, and then 
by aerial attack drove them into these areas. As the 
Abyssinians fight bare-foot, so far as wounding is con- 
cerned, for there were few fatal casualties, the results 
must have been appalling; so appalling that, as if by 
an act of magic, their moral collapsed. It is no 
exaggeration to say that mustard gas, sprinkled from 
aeroplanes, was the decisive tactical factor in this war, 
because it shortened its duration by months if not by 
years. Though he does not mention this weapon, it 
was gas which enabled Marshal Badoglio to issue the 
following comminiqué at about this time: 


“For the first time in colonial military history numerous 
large units have been set in motion simultaneously with 
impressive masses of mechanised artillery of small and 
medium calibre and of light tanks, while the sky has been 
crossed by swarms of aeroplanes. Al] these movements have 
been regularly carried out, overcoming difficulties which 
might have seemed insuperable. The Third Corps moved 
into the Gaela zone across rugged and difficult ground, 
constructing as the march proceeded a motor track 50 miles 
long. Daily there were transported thousands of tons of 
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material of all kinds, and supplies were twice carried by air 
for an entire army corps. Several groups of artillery of 
medium calibre, drawn by heavy tractors, covered over 
300 miles, making daily stages of go miles, in part over 
tracks made during the action. From Massawa to the zone 
of operations 1,500 mules were carried by motor transport 
in two days alone. For communications during the battle 
over 800 wireless stations were set up.” 


Not only was this rendered possible by gas; but gas 
and machine-power was now daily compelling Bado- 
glio to break up his original phalangial order into 
columns, if only to simplify the feeding of his men. 
This shaking out into an elastic order, an order which 
enabled ‘streams of men to flow southwards from the 
great human lake was accomplished with remarkable 
rapidity. By March 7th five columns were on the move: 
on the left the 1st and Native Corps towards Lake 
Ashangi; the 3rd from Gaela towards Fenaro, on the 
Socota track; the 2nd moving southwards on the 
Aksum-Gondar track; whilst a detached force was 
advancing from Om Ager, on the Sudan frontier, 
towards Noggara. Meanwhile the 4th Corps began 
occupying the Semien mountains, several of the peaks 
of which rise to over 14,000 feet in height. 

Whilst these operations were in hand, Graziani once 
again restarted his advance on Harar. Jijiga was 
bombed, and, on the 2oth, after due warning, the 
greater part of Harar was reduced to ashes. Then 
came the decisive battle, not here, as I had originally 
expected, and as I still maintain would have been the 
right place under the old tactics, but instead among 
the mountains to the north. 

More than once have I stated that after sanctions 
were imposed, and still more so after oil sanctions were 
threatened, the war became increasingly a duel 
between Mussolini and the Negus; because the one 
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represented the will of Italy and the other was not 
only head of his government, but the government 
itself. It was for this reason that for weeks now 
Italian aircraft had been hunting him, so as to knock 
the hub, as it may be called, out of the Abyssinian 
wheel. In his ramshackle empire of semi-independent, 
ambitious feudal chieftains rendered indolent by 
slavery and in consequence seeking their sole recrea- 
tion in war and rebellion, his prestige, not only in the 
eyes of the people but above all in those of the super- 
stitious priesthood (who really governed them), was 
the veritable axle-pin of his power. So long as it held 
firm the war would continue, but should it be knocked 
out it would be lost as surely and certainly as the 
Persian Empire was lost when Darius fled the field of 
Arbela. Consequently, whatever were the circum- 
stances which surrounded him, he should never have 
risked a personal defeat. His Rases might come and 
go; but if he went down that was the end, for 
with his defeat the spell of his magic would be 
broken. 

Whether he realised this, or whether he knew that 
his end had come, or whether he looked for an act of 
God, I cannot say; but the fact remains that he moved 
his headquarters to Kworam, a little south of Lake 
Ashangi, and at the head of his small regular army, 
supported by the fragments of the forces of Ras Kassa, 
Ras Seyoum and other chieftains, on March gist he 
launched an attack on the head of the Italian left wing 
at Mia Chio, a little north of the lake. Supporting 
his troops by artillery, and trench mortar fire, at first 
he gained certain successes. Then the inevitable 
happened: held and decimated in front by shell and 
machine gun fire, he was counter-attacked by aircraft, 
seventy machines dropping tons of bombs upon his 
men. Pulverised by high explosives, scorched by 
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mustard gas, the horde dissolved into mobs of panic- 
stricken fugitives. Demented they broke back, were 
followed up, and, on April 3rd, were completely scat- 
tered in the massacre of Lake Ashangi, where the 
disorganised, demoralised barbarians were bombed 
and machine-gunned by 140 aeroplanes. Thus Adowa 
was avenged and its spirit laid low. In that battle, 
almost exactly forty years before, the Italians lost 
6,133 killed and 1,428 wounded; in this “battle” they 
claimed that their enemy suffered 20,000 casualties, 
of which 7,000 were numbered among the dead. 

Simultaneously with this victory came the news 
that an Italian motorised column had advanced from 
Assab on the Red Sea, and after a sixteen days’ march 
of 220 miles over the scorching Danakil desert had 
occupied the village of Sardo, which lies in Aussa not 
far from where the great Awash river is sucked into 
the belly of the desert, and from where a track runs 
westwards to Dessye and the Jibuti-Addis Ababa rail- 
way lies 150 miles to the south. Bombing machines 
were supplying it, and were also being used as troop 
carriers, each conveying eight armed men on each 
flight. Meanwhile a somewhat similarly organised 
column, 3,000 strong, was detached from the 2nd 
Corps, and in twelve days it advanced 186 miles 
through the mountains and occupied Gondar. 

These two remarkable operations, coupled with the 
victories of Mia Chio and Ashangi, bring the period 
of decisive manceuvres and battles to an end; yet, in 
my opinion, the war now entered its most fascinating 
period. 


7} THE BATTLE OF THE ROADS 


Morally the Negus was dead, his magic had been 
exorcised, his Rases were in rebellion, and his priests 
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whispered defeat throughout the land. All opposition 
had been laid low, except that of Nature. The moun- 
tains remained mountains, and the gorges and ravines 
rested unmoved; the monsoons were approaching, 
already the little rains had begun, and if Addis Ababa 
were to be occupied before the country became im- 
passable, the advance must be pushed on at top speed; 
for, as the crow flies, that city lies 280 miles south of 
Lake Ashangi, and this by track probably meant at 
least 400: farther to the south than was Massawa to 
the north. So far the advance had taken exactly six 
months, and now only six weeks of dry weather 
remained. : 

Thus far, looking at the campaign from its tactical 
point of view, it had contradicted all history of such 
events. In former mountain wars battles had been 
rare, and the winning of them had generally depended 
upon the skill of the fighting men. In this war battles 
were frequent and the less trained side had won; for 
the training which the Italians knew was actually a 
detriment to them. Turning to the strategical point 
of view, we are faced by an equal contradiction. 
Whilst in former mountain campaigns pursuits have 
been conspicuous by their absence, in this one they 
were speedy beyond belief. The reason for these two 
astonishing changes are simple: the first is traceable 
to the fact that the Abyssinians substituted mass 
fighting for guerilla warfare, and the second because 
air pursuits with long-range aircraft are easier in a 
mountainous area than over a desert or a plain, for 
the enemy’s lines of retreat are closely circumscribed. 
At the time I wrote: 


“First, it was the folly of the Abyssinian tactics which 
rendered the Italian victories possible, by offering targets to 
air attack. Secondly, it was aircraft which rendered pursuit 
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effective, and how effective may be judged from one small 
incident, namely, a propaganda flight on April 14 of twenty- 
two Italian machines to Addis Ababa and back, when in 
seven hours they covered 700 miles. Compare this to the 
power of cavalry in the past. Even in open country, let 
alone roadless and mountainous, pursuits have seldom 
exceeded twenty-five miles in twenty-four hours, and then 
have generally petered out in a few days. In this war there 
is nothing to prevent them being continuous, and 700 miles 
in seven hours when compared to twenty-five in twenty-four 
is a difference of one hundred to one!” 


Yet in even such mechanised pursuits supply is as 
important a factor as ever, because areas have to be 
occupied much as in former days, and especially so 
in an uncivilised country. It is with reference to this 
problem, so it seems to me, that most can be learned 
from this campaign, and it is in the solution of it that 
Marshal Badoglio’s ability as a commander should be 
sought. Remembering that he was sixty-four years 
old, and that he had been educated in a strictly con- 
ventional school of war, there can be no doubt that 
as a soldier his most remarkable characteristic was his 
courage to experiment with new and untested ideas. 

As I have described, when he took over the supreme 
command he found his army organised somewhat like 
a phalanx. The more men he had in front the more 
difficult did he find it to supply them. At the time 
I do not think that he appreciated the fundamental 
defects of this top-heavy distribution, for he went on 
piling up guns and men during the following seven 
weeks. I feel he did not realise it, because he did not 
as yet understand the changes in tactical power 
brought about by aircraft. He was still thinking in 
the traditional terms of men versus men, and not 


1“The average length of march for bodies of cavalry may be taken as 
twenty-five to thirty miles a day, and the rate of movement as five to six miles 
an hour.” —Field Service Regulations, Vol. II, p. 6, Edition, November 30, 1935. 
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in the new revolutionary terms of machines versus 
machines, or, in this actual campaign, of machines 
versus men, which was much to his advantage. But 
after the battle of Enderta, undoubtedly, he began to 
do so, and after the slaughter of Lake Ashangi, the 
new tactics smote him like a vision from heaven. He 
saw that whilst up till quite recently it was the weight 
of his front and not the Abyssinian resistance which 
was impeding his advance, if he only threw this weight 
behind him, that is turned fighting men who had 
nothing to fight into road-makers who had ample to 
do, speedy victory was his. In other words, and this 
is a point I have accentuated for years: the heavier 
the front the slower its movement, but the heavier 
the rear the quicker the forward impetus. Whilst, in 
civilised warfare, man-power should be concentrated 
in the workshops, in barbaric it must be utilised on 
the roads. Badoglio now realised this, and the very 
reason, an excess of man-power, which so far had held 
him back, became his saving clause. Further, this 
man-power had not been much spoilt by military 
discipline or training, it was crude as its work was 
crude. ‘ 

Already he was employing 50,000 labourers on 
road-making, now he threw 120,000 soldiers on to the 
flanks of the mountains and into the valleys and 
equipped them with pickaxes, spades, crowbars and 
blasting gelatine. So it happened that, as the front 
was thinned out and the rear thickened up with men, 
the more speedy became his advance; because, 
though the aeroplane opened the way, it was the lorry 
which supplied it; in fact the lorry was the basic factor 
in the pursuit 

From this general examination of the foundations 
of the pursuit I will turn to the action developed from 
it. On April 5th Kworam was entered under cover of 
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sixty-four tons of bombs. Two days later the advance 
was pushed on to Alomato, and two days later still 
the road was opened as far south as Mia Chio. On 
the 12th Kobbo was occupied, the leading troops 
being supplied by aircraft. This day the Galla tribes- 
men joined hands with the Italians and Marshal 
Badoglio issued his general proclamation abolishing 
slavery throughout Abyssinia. Then, on the 15th, 
Dessye was entered, a pursuit of 120 miles having been 
accomplished in six days over most difficult country. 
Meanwhile, on the 13th, Lake Tana was reached by 
the leading troops of the 2nd Corps; the Abyssinian 
customs post opposite Gallabat, in the Sudan, was 
occupied by a motorised and mechanised column, 
and the following day, the advanced guard of the 
3rd Corps clambered over mount Abuna Josef on the 
Socota-Magdala track. Without fear of contradiction 
it can be said that, since the days of Alexander the 
Great, nothing like this pursuit has been witnessed in 
mountain warfare. 

Of these several advances, that on Dessye was the 
more spectacular. As the ground was impracticable 
for vehicles, the van was composed entirely of infantry. 
Along the rough track the Native Corps, reduced to 
20,000 strong, advanced from Kworam on April gth, 
and during its six days’ march of 120 miles it was fed 
and supplied by squadrons of aeroplanes. Behind it 
followed a supply column of over 9,000 pack-animals, 
which also was in part provisioned from the air, 
120 tons of food and forage being dropped. In rear 
of these came tens of thousands of workers on the 
roads, and as the roads took form the lorries rumbled 
over their rough surfaces, yard by yard and furlong 
by furlong at a time. Thus, by a combination of 
supply aircraft, pack-animals and lorries was the 
pursuit fed and maintained. 
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With the occupation of Dessye it is interesting to 
pause and look at the strategical distribution of the 
various Italian columns. It takes the form of an 
immense semicircle stretching from Gallabat to Lake 
Tana, to Abuna Josef, to Dessye, to Sardo, to Gab- 
ridihari, to Imi and finally to the upper reaches of the 
Ganale Doria, north of Dolo. In other words, these 
columns stretched from the Sudan to near British 
Somaliland and then swung round to the Kenya 
frontier. In all, as the crow flies, this semicircle is 
1,300 miles in extent; that is to say, it embraces an 
area as large as that included in the semicircle— 
Hamburg-Cracow-Budapest-Venice-Nice; or Chicago- 
Philadelphia-Charleston-New Orleans-St. Louis: more 
than the whole of the Confederate States east of 
the Mississippi during the American Civil War. Yet, 
accepting 250 miles as the radius of action of Italian 
bombing aircraft, except for the extreme west of 
Abyssinia, the whole of the region within this semi- 
circle is included in the area of possible air bombard- 
ment. Further still, as the columns contract on its 
centre, the more intense can air bombing become. 
What does this mean? At the time J answered this 
question as follows: 


“Not the economic blockade of the inhabitants and forces 
within it, but their moral blockade—the starvation of their 
nerve-power. Looked at slightly differently: each column 
of troops, whether motorised or not, is little more than a 
base for air action; as it were the protective guards of a 
series of aerodromes, the forward movement of which 
depends upon the speed at which the ground forces can 
manceuvre. In other words, if the aerodromes are compared 
to cannon and their aeroplanes to flying shells, then the 
troops on the ground are nothing more than an escort to 
the guns.” 


With this picture in mind, the importance of Harar 
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becomes readily apparent. Outside any question of 
it being the second city in the land and the Negus’s 
natal town, in this air encirclement the weak link in 
its circumference lies between Sardo and Gorrahai, 
where Graziani’s headquarters had been until April. 
What had delayed his advance I have already 
described. But it must also be remembered that the 
rains had impeded him; for, whilst mountains are 
made of rock, once a road is hewn rain will not affect 
it in the same degree as a road built across the plain 
lands. Though he had employed 30,000 men on road 
work, his progress was painfully slow, because stone 
had frequently to be transported many miles. In spite 
of this difficulty and the bushland which made air 
observation in places impossible, on April 14th he 
attacked his enemy on the Giana Gobo, an affluent 
of the Fafan river. There he fought a battle on the 
15th, 16th and 17th, and by flank attacks ‘‘constantly 
supported by waves of aeroplanes” he broke the 
Abyssinian forces and closed in on Sassa Baneh. 
There, on the goth, he fought a battle with Dedjas- 
matsh Nasibu, defeated him and, on May 8th, entered 
Harar, and the following day occupied Diredawa on 
the railway. 

Meanwhile, in the north, Badoglio, having re- 
organised his column at Dessye, pushed forward 
advanced guards in lorries accompanied by tanks 
along the two roads which lead from there to the 
capital. On the goth he occupied Debra Brehan. On 
May 4th the Negus fled to Jibuti, and the next day, at 
4 p-m., the van of the 25,000 men led by the Marshal 
entered Addis Ababa. 

The day following at a quarter to eight in the even- 
ing, Mussolini, from his balcony overlooking the 
Piazza Venezia, spoke to a great multitude. He 
announced that the war was won and that peace was 
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re-established. He had conquered Abyssinia; but in 
fact he had done far more than that, for he had 
emerged triumphant from out of the First of the 
League Wars: he had defeated the philosophy and 
the politics of fifty nations! 


———————— 


CHAPTER I 


THE MILITARY LESSONS OF THE WAR 


8. GENERALSHIP AND STAFF DUTIES 


Havinc in the last chapter examined the war as an 
operation, in this one I will explore the inner work- 
ings of the Italian military machine; its generalship, 
organisation, training and tactics; for, as war is an 
expression of politics, little can be learned from a 
campaign unless the nature of these various factors is 
understood. Further still, because, if I am right, this 
war, colonial conflict though it was, is the beginning 
of a new form of war, the importance of this under- 
standing cannot be over estimated. 

To begin with: far more so than in any recent war, 
the heads of the two belligerent governments were 
dictatorial commanders - in -~- chief. Whilst in the 
World War generals-in-chief could only be ap- 
pointed or dismissed by the decision of a Cabinet 
working in an atmosphere of intrigue, in this one so 
cumbersome a system was replaced by an act of will 
on the part of Mussolini or the Negus. Yet, though 
both of these men possessed absolute power, the sys- 
tems of government they respectively controlled were 
very different; the one being authoritarian and the 
other feudal. The main difficulty of the first was to 
develop a form of war which would fit its political 
philosophy, and of the second, political action which 
would mitigate its military deficiencies. It was for 
this reason that the Negus turned to the League, and 
because he did so, in its turn it was for that reason 
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Mussolini was compelled to order Badoglio to put to 
the test his great experiment. 

As I have already stated in this book, I do not 
believe that either Mussolini or his Chief of Staff had 
more than a vague idea of what totalitarian strategy 
and tactics demanded, and that in the end they almost 
stumbled upon them. Should this not be so, then 
frankly I cannot understand why the Italian forces 
were organised as they were, or why for so long they 
acted as they did. If this was but a huge bluff, then, 
in my opinion, it was also a huge waste of time. 

Personally I cannot believe that any man could be 
capable of such cumbersome subtlety, and least of all 
Mussolini, whose fundamental mistake was that, 
though in his civil ministries he had installed young 
men of the Fascist régime, in his army he had left old 
men, men of the Clausewitz epoch in control. Men- 
tally belonging to that military age, quantity appealed 
to them far more so than quality. Such soldiers think 
and dream in numbers of men, cannon fodder, instead 
of weapon-power—the use of the instruments which 
harvest the human crop. They are the alchemists of 
a past form of war instead of being the technicians 
of a new. In the modern industrial world who, in 
his senses, would place men in charge of factories and 
machine shops who possessed only the mechanical and 
organising knowledge of, say, 1850, and worse still, 
who insisted upon applying it? This is what the 
Italian Government, like all others, had done; conse- 
quently, in this respect, Fascist military policy differed 
little from democratic. 

Though this ponderous system of force by demon- 
stration and weight fitted the de Bono operations, it 
was nevertheless antagonistic to that Italian spirit 
which had been born at Vittorio Veneto, and which 
Mussolini had canalised into Fascism. There is a deep 
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psychological reason why bloodless wars are repugnant 
to young nations, namely, that a war without a battle 
is like an unconsummated marriage, it is a sterile 
event. Further, in the Italian case, as an Italian 
officer said to me: ‘‘We must not betray those who fell 
at Adowa.” Here we are brought face to face with 
what may be called the spiritual side of the war. 
Adowa was a moral debt, which, above all things, 
must be wiped out—the dust of Menelik must be made 
to tremble in its grave. 

In examining this occult subject and its profound 
influence upon Italian generalship, it must be remem- 
bered that Italy is nationally a young country and 
traditionally an old one. Consequently, there is a 
struggle between a long dead past and an active 
present, a struggle which has moulded the Italian 
character, and one complicated by the arrival of the 
Fascist régime. Though, in spirit, this system has cast 
back to tradition, so novel is it, when compared to 
the conditions which surround it, that I feel Mussolini 
was not certain of himself—he was not fully equili- 
brated. 

Into this picture I will now sketch in what I have 
called the Adowa complex. First, Adowa was a 
crushing defeat, not only physically but above all 
morally so; for, in 1896, the nation was too young to 
realise, as older nations would have, that the path of 
glory is frequently strewn with defeats and disasters. 
Adowa bit the people not only to the bone, but to 
their spiritual marrow, it was like the loss of an only 
child, and, when the Abyssinian question emerged 
from out the economic crisis, it was remembered how 
niggardly the Government of 1895 had been to 
General Baratieri. Consequently the Fascist Govern- 
ment decided not to fall into a similar error, and 
listening to its generals it agreed to provide them with 
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everything they asked for. No mistake was to be 
made by the Government this time, and the smirch 
on Italy’s escutcheon was to be wiped off by blood 
and glory. 

This brings me to the generals, who for the most 
part were old men dating from the ’seventies; men 
moulded by the past and not by the present, and the 
present was so new that, though their loyalty to it is 
undoubted, it was beyond them; consequently their 
confidence in it was other than had they been of it. 
To them, who slowly, step by step, had climbed the 
ladder of fame, who had built up reputations which 
might easily prove to be fictitious, “‘safety first’? ap- 
pealed strongly, and the cost which absolute safety 
always demands did not enter into their calculations. 
Most of them, as young men, remembered Adowa and 
the tragic fate of Baratieri. —They remembered Italy 
in the ’nineties and nineteen hundreds, and even if they 
had not served in the Libyan War, they remembered 
the Socialists, the strikes, and women lying on the 
railway lines to prevent troop trains from leaving; 
therefore the future made them tremble. During 
peace-time manceuvres they had proved themselves 
to be good enough putters on the training-grounds, 
but as good putters on their garden lawns are not 
necessarily champions in open competitions, therefore 
putting in war is so very different and especially so 
in a country such as Abyssinia. Consequently they 
asked for much more than they wanted, and in war 
Certainty is a greedy master. Their Government gave 
them all, and thus it happened that, clogged up with 
wants, directly after its opening the war became an 
otiose affair. 

Besides these repercussions of a great defeat upon 
the psychology of generalship, there was another com- 
plex, which, I am of opinion, exerted as profound an 
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influence: this was the new Fascist system itself, or 
what may be called the ‘Mussolini complex,’ which 
I hinted at in the second paragraph of this section. 
This is a most intricate problem, and in examining it 
here I will do so more from a general point of view 
than from the particular one of Italy. First, history 
shows clearly that the greatest generals are those who 
combine political autocracy and military command; 
for example, such men as Alexander the Great, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Napoleon. Secondly, history 
shows that under democratic governments such great- 
ness is impossible to attain, because not only has a 
conflict to be waged between the generals and the 
enemy, but also between them and their govern- 
ments. For example, Lincoln and the various 
Commanders of the Army of the Potomac, and, in 
the World War, all Governments and their Com- 
manders-in-Chief. 

Now it might be thought that in countries under a 
dictatorship, generalship would approximate more 
closely to that of the first category; yet, in my opinion, 
this is not so, unless the war is rapid in the extreme. 
Put slightly differently: under a dictatorship a general, 
in order to maintain his command, must win a war in 
so short a period that the limitations of dictatorship 
have not time wherein to mobilise themselves against 
him. For, be it remembered, in such political or- 
ganisations the General-in-Chief is himself a poten- 
tial rival to the Dictator. Should he win rapidly, his 
glory will reflect the power of the dictatorship so long 
as it is supported by the people. But should the war 
prove a long and exhausting one, either he will be 
replaced or be tempted to overthrow his master. 
Therefore the deduction is that dictatorships demand 
a new type of general, a man of extreme daring, of 
extreme energy and of extreme ruthlessness. A man 
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who is not only a hundred per cent. Clausewitzian, but 
a man who is also a hundred years in advance of that 
military philosopher: in fact a veritable scientist of 
war. He must not only think but strike like lightning, 
putting the maximum weight and velocity into his 
first blows. Not as our historic boast is, to lose all 
battles except the last one; but to win the first so that 
no others need be fought. 

In spite of his great abilities as a soldier, I do not 
think that Marshal Badoglio fits into this category; 
for instinctively he was a cautious general. To what, 
then, is his undoubted success attributable? First and 
obviously, to the weakness in weapon-power of his 
adversary, and secondly to his Staff organisation. 

Visiting as I did the Italian G.H.Q. as well as the 
headquarters of Corps and Divisions, I was amazed at 
the smallness of their size when compared to our own, 
and at the simplicity, almost crudeness, of their estab- 
lishments. Of expert advisers there were practically 
none, of Staff Officers—the irriducible minimum. 
There was never any fuss or flurry, and decentral- 
isation seemed so complete that every officer could 
afford to take a by no means short siesta after 
his midday meal. At G.H.Q., so far as I was able to 
ascertain, the Marshal’s Staff did not number much 
more than twenty officers in all; a Corps Staff about 
a dozen, and a Divisional less still. Now, had a 
British General been in Badoglio’s place, seeing that 
his duties would have included those of Chief of Staff, 
High Commissioner, Generalissimo of all forces in the 
two theatres of war, and General-in-Chief of the 
northern army, how many Staff Officers, Experts and 
Advisers would he have required? Probably several 
hundreds. What would the result have been? Not 
only a cautious but a routine war, the very weight of 
advice complicating every problem and slowing down 
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every decision. With us it is always a matter of too 
many cooks spoil the broth, but with the Italians 
there were so few that, when the order ‘“Annihilate 
your enemy” was received, Marshal Badoglio, being 
a man of decision, was in no way impeded by his 
Staff from striking immediately. It was decision and 
not consideration, action and not the perfection of 
routine, which won him the war and established for 
ever his reputation as the most successful of colonial 
war generals. 


gO. THE ITALIAN ARMY 


From the General-in-Chief I will turn to the Italian 
Army; here is to be found an instrument in few ways 
fashioned for totalitarian war. In fact, so completely 
was the idea of it lacking, that it redounds not only to 
the credit of Badoglio that he was able to develop it, 
but also to the credit of his soldiers who possessed 
certain characteristics which enabled him to launch 
this form of attack. 

In wars like this one, that is in colonial operations, 
history shows conclusively the tactical weakness 
of conscript forces. This was proved in Algeria, 
Morocco, and Madagascar; also has it been proved 
time and again that in these wars, except for purely 
defensive work, such as holding forts and defended 
posts, the conscript soldier is a veritable danger; for, 
knowing nothing of mountain or desert tactics, he has 
to be protected by those soldiers who do. Therefore 
the first fact which confronts us is, that at the outset 
of this war the bulk of the Italian forces was of little 
fighting value. Though the men could advance in 
hordes, in initiative and tactical skill they were 
inferior to their opponent. In mountain warfare, as 
it is obvious that the enemy will be highly mobile and 
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little encumbered by impedimenta, the organisation 
of an army should be as flexible and as light as possible. 
Yet this was exactly what the Italian army was not. 
It was divided into Army Corps, possessing all the 
paraphernalia of these formations, such as 100 mm., 
105 mm., 120 mm. and even 149 mm. guns. What 
for? Nobody could say; they were there because 
they were there long before the war was thought of. 
It was as if a man who had organised his baggage for 
a rail journey, suddenly finding he must waik, instead 
of filling a rucksack, were to shoulder a hundredweight 
trunk, three suit-cases and a top-hat box and set off 
at a crawl. 

If this were not bad enough, as I have explained, 
the leading idea behind organisation was not tactics 
but politics. Not only were the forces not organised 
for war in Abyssinia, but they were not organised for 
war in any country, civilised or barbaric. Instead of 
a tactical instrument, the army was grouped together 
like a Lord Mayor’s show. It contained a bit of every- 
thing, not because each bit was of tactical value, but 
because the whole was politically symbolic of a united 
Fascist Italy. In it was to be found every conceiv- 
able unit or bit of a unit. There were native troops, 
regular troops and Blackshirts. The first two are 
soldiers, the third constitute a political militia. Ina 
country such as Abyssinia, the mountain-trained 
Alpini regiments should prove invaluable; yet, until 
the end of 1935, there was but one Alpini battalion 
in Tigré, and its object was not so much to fight as to 
represent the Alpinis in Africa. This political enthusi- 
asm was carried to such an extreme that actually two 
battalions of disabled war veterans were sent out. 
Though we may suppose that their disabilities did not 
necessitate them arriving upon stretchers, the average 
age of these men cannot have been much short of 
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forty; consequently they cannot have been of much 
use as private soldiers. 

Outwardly, as I saw it, this was a huge melo- 
dramatic troupe; a Fascist demonstration; a gather- 
ing of armed men in which each group possessed a 
discipline or lack of discipline of its own. The Royal 
Army is the King’s; the Blackshirt—Mussolini’s; the 
Bersaglieri look down upon the line; the Alpini on the 
Bersaglieri; the Askaris, who do most of the fighting, 
quite possibly, in their hearts doubted both; whilst the 
Blackshirts consider themselves to be the salt of the 
earth and almost hourly sing pzans to themselves and 
their leader. Nevertheless, in spite of all its crudeness, 
this Army of the Exodus which crossed the Red Sea 
in search of the Promised Land bore along with it the 
ark of a new military covenant. It was more than a 
patriotic horde, it was the embryo of a machine which 
breathed forth all the fierceness of dictatorship—a 
political Juggernaut in being. 

It was composed of five distinct categories of men: 
the regular conscript units, the Askari or regular 
native units; native levies, Blackshirt militia and 
armed labourers. 

To begin with the last, for this war was pre- 
eminently a road conflict, the Italian armed labourers 
were the base of all military operations, and, without 
hesitation, I can say that these sturdy peasant folk and 
townsmen stand in a category by themselves. Split 
up into little groups along the mountain sides, swelter- 
ing on the plains, burnt black by the sun, swept un- 
ceasingly by clouds of dust, sleeping in small shelters 
and living on the simplest of fare, they worked with a 
will and a cheerfulness which were beyond all praise. 
Such was the base, surely the most unconsciously 
heroic any army has ever had. From it I will next 
turn to the apex. 
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The spear point of the Army was the Askari. Tall, 
thin and agile, he is a brave and faithful soldier. 
Enlisting for five years and being permitted to extend 
his service by two at a time, he has ample opportunity 
wherein to become a skilled fighter and a disciplined 
man. He was, as he had been during the disastrous 
campaign of 1895-96, not only trustworthy but a 
soldier of marked endurance. It may be remembered 
that, when, in December 1895, General Arimondi 
marched to Makale, his Askaris fought a sharp engage- 
ment and covered fifty-seven miles in twenty-nine and 
a half hours. And that when he retreated from that 
place, though continually harassed, his men marched 
115 miles in less than three and a half days. Because 
in actual fact he was the only trained fighter in this 
war, he bore the brunt of every action. So much so 
that for a long time the white troops, regular and 
Blackshirt, were little more than spectators of his 
gallantry. 

When compared to the Askari, where the regular 
conscript is at a disadvantage is not in courage and 
endurance, but in training and that horse-sense for 
war which comes only with long service. As a con- 
script the man is enlisted for eighteen months, and 
though in even so short a period it is possible to turn 
out fairly efficient soldiers for the more mechanical 
arms, in my opinion it is impossible therein to train 
skilled riflemen, let alone riflemen who understand 
mountain warfare. The reason is obvious: it is easy 
enough to learn how to manipulate a machine, every 
car driver knows this; but to cultivate wits, craft, 
cunning and a superior instinct to the barbarian is 
altogether another matter. What was most marked 
in many of these battalions, always excepting the 
Bersaglieri and Alpini, was the contempt of the 
soldier for smartness or appearance. Though this 
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does not matter much so long as it is confined to 
uniform and equipment, it is of extreme importance 
when weapons are left dirty. From the state the 
rifles and machine guns of many units were in, I 
should say that a high percentage must have been 
inoperative. When on the line of march a halt was 
called, I never once saw rifles piled. Instead they 
were thrown down in the dust even if it was inches 
deep. Curiously enough, the army was not equipped 
with “cookers” (rolling-kitchens), and the incon- 
venience resulting was considerable. On more than 
one occasion I saw a battalion at the end of a march 
waiting for several hours before it could be served with 
a hot meal, and, be it remembered, that at high alti- 
tudes boiling point is lower than at sea level, con- 
sequently cooking takes longer. Further still, cooking 
in camp kettles is extravagant in fuel, of which there 
is none too much in northern Abyssinia. 

Of the native levies, or bands, they were no more 
than armed riff-raff, so I will pass on to the Blackshirt 
militia. 

Here is something novel and extraordinary —a 
purely political instrument introduced into an army 
which in democratic countries from every angle is 
looked upon as a non-political organisation. The men 
are strangely picturesque. They look like the “Pirates 
of Penzance,” after having sacked Petticoat Lane. 
They wear beards and carry carbines, and, as a 
Polish Correspondent said to me: “If the first were 
shorter and the second longer they would be better 
fitted for war.” They dress in a slovenly, flamboyant 
way, covering themselves with curious badges—death- 
heads and thunderbolts, war-cries and violent mottoes, 
and are armed with carbines, pistols, bayonets and 
daggers, all in a desperate state of rust. 

These men are recruited in units from villages and 
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towns. They know each other and are familiar, so 
much so that there is little difference between officer 
and man. Their Captains are frequently called 
Generals, and their leaders are selected, not always 
because they are of military worth, but because they 
are poets, orators or futurist artists. Yet they are, 
perhaps because of this, the most generous and kindly 
men in the world. Should you be their guest they 
will share their scant rations with you, go without 
their tents, and do everything possible to make you 
comfortable. Of discipline they have none, instead, 
what may be called, not so much esprit de corps as 
esprit de stunt. The more unmilitary their actions 
the more they are pleased. Thus, for instance, when 
everybody realises that a soldier should be a young 
man, they glory in their soldiers being old men. 
When it is usually accepted that unmarried men are 
more suitable than wedded, they boast of their wives 
and their children, telling you that no less than 
eighty-two per cent. are married. Should a gruelling 
march be ended, it is more than probable that the 
weary rear-guard will at once volunteer for night 
outposts; not because the men are in the best con- 
dition to remain awake, but because it is stuntish. 
And the probability is that their leader will at once 
agree, and so add to the heroism of the Fascist cause, 
in spite of the fact that his command may be wiped 
out during the hours of darkness—but in any case 
that would be proclaimed a victory. 

In spite of their glitter and glamour, their terrifying 
badges and knives, they are not soldiers. They may 
be good sub-machine-gunmen, street fighters and 
town sackers, but they are not soldiers. I doubt 
whether they could ever carry out a skilful attack or 
stubborn defence; yet as collectors of glory they stand 
unrivalled—these men of the Army of the old Adelphi. 
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What they are here for is obvious. They are the war 
chorus of the Duce, and the troubadours of his cult. 
Also are they the future possessors of this unpromising 
land; for many rank among the unemployed, con- 
sequently their fearful destiny is to be settled among 
the ravines and on the deserts which they watch 
conquered. The Askaris break the trail, they follow, 
and following them will come their wives and 
children. 

From the outer appearance of this strange host of 
men, and I doubt whether another has been seen like 
it since the days of the Crusades, I will now turn to 
those characteristics which were of incalculable value 
to Marshal Badoglio when he launched his totalitarian 
attack. 

First, it should be realised that in this form of war, 
though the technical training of the mechanised 
troops should be of the highest order, their tactical 
training is on the whole exceedingly simple and more 
especially so among those who man aircraft. The 
reason for this is that attack is virtually an assault, 
like the charge of armoured knights in the Middle 
Ages. During the last four hundred years, more and 
more has the projectile ousted the shock weapon— 
bayonet, sword and lance. Now these tactics have 
turned full circle, a projectile assault taking the 
place of the preparations by projectiles for the 
assault. Consequently totalitarian tactics are founded 
on this method of attack—the charge of the aero- 
plane. 

Secondly, it should be realised that the military 
horde, the followers upon the ground, cannot take 
part in this attack which is the battle proper. Con- 
sequently their training is almost exclusively defensive, 
their object being to prevent the enemy’s horde sup- 
ported by his land mechanised arms over-running the 
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frontier and attacking the civil will of their people and 
the bases of their air force. ; 

Now, in this war, as the Abyssinians possessed no 
aeroplanes or tanks and few machine guns, they could 
neither carry out a totalitarian assault or an assault 
in the traditional form. Therefore, directly they 
abandoned guerilla warfare, so far as the Italian 
horde, their infantry forces, was concerned, tactical 
training hardly entered into the question; for so long 
as they opened fire with their rifles and machine guns, 
their defensive power was so great that they could 
beat off practically any attack. Consequently the 
general deduction is: that the indifferent training of 
the Italian infantry was not a factor of supreme 
importance in this war. 

The qualities which were of importance were the 
following, and these the Italian soldiers possessed in 
a remarkable degree: 


1. A profound faith, not so much in the righteous- 
ness of their cause, as in the righteousness of 


Fascism. 

2. An amazing will to work in the winning of the 
war. 

g. An astonishing simplicity in their standard of 
living. 


Living like anchorites they fought like Crusaders. 
They were typically a revolutionary army imbued 
with the spirit of the army of Huss and those who 
fought in the religious wars of the sixteenth century. 

The influence of these three qualities on the main- 
tenance and ultimate success of the totalitarian assault 
was profound. As the advance proceeded, not only 
did faith in Fascism impel it onwards, but it sustained 
it throughout. In its turn the will to work, and not 
only the picks and shovels and engineers, transformed 
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tracks into negotiable roads as if by the wave of a 
Magician’s wand, and the simplicity of living was 
such, that a few handfuls of macaroni a day were all 
that was necessary to maintain the physical life of 
these spiritually exalted men. This, in its turn, so 
simplified supply and transport, that masses of men 
could be fed by aircraft and, comparatively speaking, 
by a few pack animals. 

I doubt whether any other army in western Europe 
could have carried out so rapid an advance. As 
regards ourselves, our inordinate demand not only for 
a high standard of military living, but for all kinds of 
unmilitary luxuries would have strangled all attempts 
at such mobility, and, I think, the same applies, though 
in a lesser degree, to most other continental armies. 
Efficiency is certainly a military virtue, but when it 
clogs simplicity it becomes a deadly vice. “The simple 
in war is always difficult,’ so said Clausewitz, how 
much more difficult, then, is the complex? 


10. MECHANISATION IN THE 
ITALIAN ARMY 


From this general description of the Italian Army, 
I will turn to mechanisation. In this respect, like our 
own, this army is still in the first stages of transition, 
and though in numbers of machines it is superior, it 
should not be overlooked that true progress is to be 
sought not in quantity of matériel, but in quality of 
tactical idea. 

In examining this subject, I feel that errors will be 
avoided if first we label the military changes which 
have taken place during the last twenty years 
“‘modernisation”, and then divide what that word 
implies into ‘‘motorisation” and “‘mechanisation.”’ The 
first representing the movement of men, supplies and 
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weapons by mechanical power, and the second the 
replacement of hand and horse weapons by self- 
propelled machine weapons. Thus, for example, a 
field-gun hauled by a lorry or tractor is a motorised 
gun, whilst should it be conveyed on a self-propelled 
mounting it is a mechanised one. It is true that this 
division is not absolute;! yet it is near enough to 
obviate considerable confusion. 

This distinction agreed upon, I will turn to the 
Italian army as I watched it during the war. There 
we find that, as with us, all the main supply services 
are motorised, and further still, that probably the 
rugged nature of Abyssinia in part stimulated this 
change; because the transportation of vast quantities 
of forage along roughly made tracks is not practical, 
and, when roads are built, it becomes unnecessary. 
This, I consider, was the main reason why no cavalry 
were used in the northern campaign. 

Though this is a fact which is indisputable, the 
following story will nevertheless show how slightly has 
modernisation penetrated the ranks of the army. On 
one occasion, when I and some other Correspondents 
were watching the manceuvres ofa Blackshirt Machine 
Gun Company, out of my hearing an Italian Officersaid 
to an American journalist: “Is that the General Fuller 
who mechanised the English Army?” (incidentally, a 
thing no man can possibly do). He answered that 
he thought so, whereupon the Italian replied: “Well, 
he is wrong, for the mule is superior to the lorry.” 

In a limited sense he was right. For instance, 
when, in 1868, Napier marched to Magdala and back, 
he took with him 45,000 camels and mules to supply a 
force of less than 15,000 men. Accepting this pro- 
portion of three pack-animals to one man, then, in 
Tigré the Italians would have required about 600,000 


1 A third class are the self-regulated or automatic weapons. 
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camels and mules for a force of 200,000 men. Where 
were these to come from; where was the forage to 
come from or the ships to transport it, and what 
would Massawa have looked like when it arrived? 

I will enter a little more deeply into this question 
in order to explode its underlying fallacy. Six hundred 
thousand camels and mules in equal proportion can 
transport about 100,000 tons, and if allotted one man 
to every ten animals, they will require 60,000 in all. 
Should supply depots be located fifty miles apart, it 
will take six days to work between them and back, 
and about half the forage and a proportion of the 
supplies carried will be used up in feeding the animals 
and drivers. 

Now, for lorries there will be but little forage to 
carry, and the tonnage of the petrol required is 
insignificant; so we need consider supplies only, that 
is, I will suppose, 80,000 tons. This tonnage will 
require 16,000 lorries; but as each vehicle will com- 
plete the out and in journey in one day instead of 
six, this figure can be reduced to 2,700,! and with 
two men to each lorry the number of drivers will be 
5,400.2, Therefore, the comparison between the two 
systems is: 600,000 animals to 2,700 lorries and 
60,000 men to 5,400. 

What is the general conclusion? In a modern army 
the soldier can no more get away from the lorry than 
in a modern navy the sailor can get away from the 
steam engine. A fleet without steam means a return 
to sails, and an army without petrol means a return 
to something not far removed from the medieval 
horde—an army of camp- followers. In short, the 
lorry has come to stay, for without it an army ceases 
to be modern. 


1 In November 1935, there was a total of 5,000 lorries in Eritrea, and, by 
a different system of calculation, I came to the conclusion that 2,400 were in 
daily use. ? The Italians frequently employed only one man. 
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To return to the subject of this section. For pur- 
poses of supply every type of motor vehicle was in use 
eid being far too heavy for the newly-made roads: 

e two most interesting types being the heavy Pavesi 
tractor and the light Auto-Carret lorry. Besides other 
things, both were used for hauling artillery, and though 
the Pavesi will haul with ease 150 mm. (6 inch) guns 
it was also used to haul single field pieces—a waste of 
power. During the advance on Makale, I came across 
the grd Field Artillery Group equipped with these 
tractors. Its guns were old 77 mm. Austrian pieces 
dating from the World War, and, incidentally they 
were manned by Askaris who had begun their training 
in June and had finished it in August 1935. 

On November 7th I remember watching Pavesi 
tractors hauling 105 mm. howitzers over the roughly 
made Agula ford, and, without drag ropes, not one 
was able to negotiate the far bank which was wet 
and slippery; yet tanks and six-wheeled lorries climbed 
it with ease, and in many cases also normal four- 
wheelers. On other occasions I have seen this tractor 
hauling 149 mm. pieces up steep inclines, and in the 
process completely removing with its spuds the surface 
of the road. Altogether, in my opinion, it is an over- 
rated machine, and cannot be compared to those fitted 
with six wheels or tracks. 

I heard much of the cross-country powers of the 
four-wheeled and four-wheel drive Auto-Carret; yet, 
here again, in general efficiency and utility this vehicle 
cannot compare with a light six-wheeler. It has a 
speed of some twenty miles an hour; wobbles markedly 
when travelling fast, but is certainly easy to man- 
handle. es 

Of other lorries their one common characteristic 
was the delapidated condition they were in. There 
would appear to be no inspection or mechanical 
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maintenance of machines. Most were minus lamps 
and mudguards, and, apparently, so long as the 
engine turned over all was considered well. Further, 
road discipline was practically non-existent, often 
risks being taken which were little short of criminal. 

Turning to the mechanised arms, I saw only two— 
the aeroplane and the light Fiat tank. Of the first, 
in November, I calculated that there were not less 
than 250 or more than 350 in the two theatres of war. 
The only bombing machine I saw was the three-motor 
Caproni, of which in Eritrea-Tigré there were three 
squadrons. It has a radius of action of 650 miles, can 
carry 650 kilos of bombs and is armed with three 
machine guns. I believe some Savoia-Marchetti 
machines were also in use. 

In each Corps there were a number of old Romeo- 
Fokkers, which in Europe would be considered quite 
obsolete. They had one motor, possessed a maximum 
speed of go miles the hour, and were equipped with 
two machine guns and seventy-two four-pound bombs. 

The light Fiat tank closely resembles a somewhat 
squat Vickers Carden-Loyd machine. In places it is 
protected by 13 mm. of armour; its crew consists of 
two men—a gunner and a driver, and it is equipped 
with two Fiat machine guns possessing a forward 
angle of fire of about forty-five degrees; this, in my 
opinion, is a radical defect.} 

I was told that, on the flat it could move at from 

1 This was proved in December. Not only is communication between tank 
and tank difficult, as neither of the crew possess all-round vision, but the 
Abyssinians tumbled to what this limitation meant tactically. They lay up 
for tanks when they attempted to cross difficult ground, rushed them from 
behind, scrambled on their backs, and then leaning over the roof of the cab 
smashed the muzzles of the machine guns with a rock. I also heard that 
sometimes they poured petrol over a tank and set it alight. One Italian 
officer informed me that another method the Abyssinians employed was to 
follow up a tank from behind, thrust an iron bar in between the track and the 
sprocket, and lever the track off. The whole trouble is due to the limited 


angle of fire. If all round vision were obtainable, such actions would be 
impossible. Even one or two rear revolver ports would remedy this defect. 
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twenty to twenty-five miles the hour, but in Abyssinia 
such ground is seldom met with. It certainly has not 
been designed for colonial service, and it looks 
extremely uncomfortable. It is too short for violently 
bumpy ground, and its tracks being of steel without 
rubber treads are rapidly cut to pieces over rock- 
strewn areas. 

In Eritrea-Tigré there were, in December, four 
Groups of Light Tanks, each consisting of 46 machines 
organised into three Squadrons of 15 tanks, the odd 
machine being the Group Commander’s. Here the 
organisation, so far as I could discover, ended; first 
line transport and means of inter-communication 
being non-existent. 

As regards the theory and practice of tank warfare, 
we have nothing to learn from the Italians. During 
the initial advance tanks simply moved forward in 
Squadrons in rear of the infantry advanced guards. 
The nearest approach to anything original was a 
suggestion made during the earlier stage of the Makale 
operations, which was to form a Mobile Group of 
tanks and lorries; but as simultaneously I was told 
that tanks were for the first time being allotted to the 
vanguard because the enemy had no anti-tank weapon, 
I came to the conclusion that the tank idea had not 
yet begun to sink home. My informant, a Corps 
Commander, might just as well have said: ““T'o-day 
we are sending out infantry advanced guards, because 
we hear that the enemy have no rifles.” 

How far mechanisation was exploited in Somaliland 
I am unable to say; but I heard that, for supply work, 
General Graziani made much use of tracked Fiat 
tractors. Each was equipped with a machine gun, 
and at night-time these machines were drawn up in 
laager with their supply trailers in the centre. 

Whatever may be the limitations of tanks and armed 
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tractors in Somaliland and Tigré, as on the North 
West Frontier of India, in mountain warfare they must 
remain subordinate to riflemen and light machine 
gunners. But, as in Abyssinia the mountain valleys 
and plains are much wider than those in India, in it 
the light tank should have a greater field of play. In 
this country advances should definitely be made by 
bounds: tank bounds over the plains and rifle bounds 
through the passes and the narrower valleys. That is 
to say: tanks and infantry should be fitted to ground, 
just as in bygone days cavalry and infantry were. 

For picketing a plain tanks should prove invaluable, 
and also for forcing defiles, when it is found difficult 
to crown their flanking heights. Yet in the end the 
problem of their employment depends upon whether 
those who use them have been saturated by the idea 
of the bullet-proof man. When this idea has been 
driven home, the rest is but a matter of trial and error, 
not forgetting a little moral courage. 


II. ITALIAN AND ABYSSINIAN 
TACTICS 


Already on several occasions have I touched upon 
the tactics of this war. Here I will return to this 
subject, and examine the problem of fighting as it 
appeared to me at the time. Then in the next section 
of this chapter I will attempt to draw from it certain 
leading lessons. 

When the war opened, in tactical theory both sides 
were complete amateurs, and were influenced, as 
fighting forces always have been, by the traditions 
and dogmas of the past. The Italian tactics still 
gyrated round the bayonet and the Abyssinian round 
the spear; consequently in the minds of both armies 
the horde idea of war was uppermost, and was daily 
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influenced by the spell of Adowa. Yet, grand tacti- 
cally, as I have explained, the war was by no mcans 
a conventional one. It was something quite differcnt 
from the World War. Then, however obsolete the 
minor tactics were, we saw hordes of men attempting 
to clinch and destroy one another, whilst in the Italo- 
Abyssinian War what do we see? Hordes of men 
doing their utmost to avoid such a conclusion. There- 
fore, when we turn the World War upside down we 
get a fairly accurate picture of what the opening tactics 
in this war were like. Whilst in the one we watch a 
suicidal tendency in full play: all being destroyed— 
life, matériel, property; in the other we are con- 
fronted by a kind of tactical pacifism: there are 
practically no casualities, weapons are unused and 
towns and villages untouched. The reason for this 
peculiar beginning was, as I have pointed out, that 
between October 2nd (really long before that date) 
and November 18th, the initial phase of the war was 
being fought out in Geneva. In fact, the war proper 
did not begin until immediately after the repudiation 
of the Hoare-Laval proposals by the Negus, when the 
Abyssinians crossed the Takkaze and broke the front 
of the Italian right wing. 

Tactically, as I have said, both sides were amateurs, 
worse—were traditionalists; yet eventually force of 
circumstances through trial, error and disaster pushed 
them in the right fighting direction, and the side 
which was pushed the more vigorously won. 

What were these circumstances? There were three 
predominant ones, namely weapons, ground and food: 
what a soldier fights with, what he fights over and what 
his fighting is based on. Food governs administration 
(rationing), ground governs strategy, and weapons 
govern tactics. The first is the foundation of the 
second, and the second is the foundation of the third. 
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When all three are in balance, war is elevated to a 
science and an art; when not, it remains an alchemical 
affair—a matter of omens, spells and gambles: a 
thing of chance. 

IT will now examine these circumstances in the form 
of two equations: ground-supply and ground-weapons, 
and in a way which will show how easy it was for both 
sides to have done so before the war began. 

As regards the first, it was obvious to the Italians 
that the road was the foundation of victory; neverthe- 
less it: is extraordinary how ill-prepared they were in 
this respect, and how little General de Bono seems to 
have realised that even a political demonstration must 
be adequately fed. When, however, we turn to the 
Abyssinians, we find that it is not the road, but the 
food-sack which is the dominant administrative factor, 
a factor which governed both their strategy and 
tactics. Possessing no organised commissariat, and 
the country in many places being impassable for pack- 
mules, the Abyssinian soldier had to carry his own 
supplies. Generally speaking he would tie up in a 
corner of his shamma (a kind of toga) a few pounds 
of meal which, unless he could replenish it on the 
way, defined his radius of action as completely as 
petrol supply defines that of an aeroplane. For 
example: should fourteen pounds last him fourteen 
days, and should it take him five days to arrive at 
the place of assembly, or in the area of fighting, as 
it will take five days for him to return and replenish 
his stock, his active service period, so to say, will be 
four days in all. 

To mitigate this disadvantage, foraging had to be 
resorted to, and obviously this was possible only in 
cultivated areas. Consequently these became mag- 
netic centres of attraction, in other words, economic 
and not strategic needs governed Abyssinian tactics. 
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Further, however strategically important a fertile 
area might be, once it had been eaten up it was 
automatically placed in tactical vacuum, because a 

_ horde could no longer draw subsistence from it. In 
fact, the occupation of such an area, unless it led to 
some military advantage, could end only in an 
economic disadvantage. Further still, foraging con- 
stituted an act of war on the inhabitants, who suffered 
more severely on the arrival of a band or a horde 
than on the arrival of the enemy. Not only did they 
on occasion oppose foraging by force of arms; but once 
eaten out they were reduced to forage for themselves, 
with the result that banditry became a profession. 
This was tactically a tremendous disadvantage, which 
grew in direct proportion to the size of the hordes 
which had to be supplied. If an area could supply 
a band of 1,000 strong for ten weeks, it could only 
supply a horde of 10,000 strong for one week; con- 
sequently from the supply point of view, which is the 
fundamental one, the Abyssinians should have fought 
in small bands. 

As regards the second equation—ground-weapons— 
little consideration to it was paid by either side. To 
take the Abyssinian problem first: they were indif- 
ferently armed and badly supplied with ammunition. 
Though for pitched battles they were so inadequately 
equipped that it was manifestly impossible for them 
to win them, the rifles they had were in every way 
sufficient for waging a guerilla war, and the country 
lent itself to such warfare. In fact it would be difficult 
to find a more suitable region for sharpshooters and 
partisans. 

To the Italians it should have been equally obvious 
that they had nothing to fear from massed attacks 
of the Adowa kind. That, whilst in 1896, it was a 
question of rifle against rifle, to-day the machine gun 
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alone annihilated mass tactics; consequently, they 
should have operated in small columns. This, in its 
turn, would have relieved the strain set upon their 
lines of communication. They also should have 
realised that the normal conscript trained for war in 
Europe, is utterly valueless as a fighting man in a 
colonial war, unless also trained in desert and moun- 
tain tactics. This they did not grasp; yet, curiously 
enough, throughout the war they feared mass attacks 
more so than guerilla pin-pricks. So it came about 
that, when guerilla war was rife, the Italian army 
resembled a hippopotamus confronted by a panther. 

I will now turn to the three tactical periods of the 
war—the de Bono period, the Abyssinian offensive 
and the battles of decision. As regards the first, I 
will examine two operations only: (1) the advance 
on Makale, in which I took part, and (2) the small 
engagement of Asbi. 

The first was the most amazing tactical operation 
I have ever experienced. From Edagahamus, ten 
miles south-east of Adigrat, Makale lies some sixty- 
five miles to the south, and at any moment could 
have been occupied by a mobile column a few thousand 
strong. This was not done, possibly, as I have 
explained, for political reasons; yet, when the 1st 
Corps advanced in mass, no protective measures of 
any kind were observed. Of this passage through the 
pass of Agula, I wrote at the time: 


“We entered that pass, the sloping sides of which are 
covered with bush, and we entered it as if on a peace route 
march. True, flankers were thrown out to right and left; 
but instead of crowning the summits, they marched along 
parallel to the main column and but a hundred yards 
distant from it. Had the Abyssinians been Pathans, this 
might easily have ended in a second Kood Kabul massacre. 
The Tembien mountains were less than fifty miles away, 
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not an impossible march for agile hillmen. At the time 
I mentioned this to an American journalist; fortunately 
nothing happened, yet no one would dare to march like 
that through Waziristan.” 


The Asbi incident is even more instructive, and it 
very nearly ended in a disaster, in spite of the fact 
that the whole force, some 2,000 strong, was com- 
posed of Askaris and levies and commanded by 
General Mariotti, an officer of much colonial experi- 
ence. He set out from Massawa about November ist 
and moved through the northern edge of the Danakil 
desert in order to raise the tribes and act as a distant 
left flank guard to General Santini’s Corps in its 
advance on Dolo-Makale. On November 14th, he 
arrived at the gorge of Asbi; there, in spite of the fact 
that he knew that Ras Kassa Sabat, at the head of 
some 500 warriors, was in the neighbourhood, instead 
of picketing the heights he tried to rush this defile. 

There the column was ambushed; but, most for- 
tunately for Mariotti, its leading half alone was 
attacked, its transport and escort, a battalion of 
Askaris, not having then entered the gorge. From 
ali acounts the sitaution was a desperate one; yet, 
strange as it may seem, the head, which should have 
protected the tail by picketing the summits of the 
gorge, was saved by the tail; for the escorting battalion 
swarming up the southern side of the defile de-picketed 
the enemy. The whole operation was, therefore, a 
topsy-turvey one. Of it I wrote at the time: 


“If after this small action, frustrated though it was, the 
Abyssinians do not take to wasp and hornet tactics, then, 
in my opinion, they are not the fighting men they are 
reputed to be. And if their opponents do not see that such 
mishaps become impossible (and at Agula a much more 
serious one might have occurred), then they are taking 
risks which are totally unjustifiable.” 
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A month later the Abyssinians woke up, and by 
doing so introduced the second tactical period of 
the war. 

The Takkaze front, as I have explained, was weakly 
held by Italian detachments of the right wing of 
Badoglio’s army, and one of these, as I have mentioned, 
was holding the ford a little south of Mai Timchet. 
What actually occurred there was never reported, but 
the following account was supplied to me by an 
Italian Officer who was in command of a group, or 
band, of levies. 

North of the Tzellemti country, which lies north of 
the Semien mountains, the Italians were holding the 
right bank of the Takkaze with patrols. One of these 
was based on Mai Timchet with a force some 1,000 
strong seven miles in rear of it. As for a fortnight 
past, strong Abyssinian bands had been reported 
south of the Takkaze, and as this post was somewhat 
exposed, the Corps concerned issued the order that, 
if attacked in strength,. the post was to withdraw to 
Dembeguina, eight miles to the north of it and 
fifteen from the river, the line of retirement following 
up a small stream, the Shibeli, which, a few miles 
south of Dembeguina, flows through a narrow valley 
to the west of which is situated the village of Eddaga 
Shiaha. 

Now this order was a perfectly simple one, and, 
had I myself received it, I should have sent back a 
detachment to picket the pass, because the distance 
to Dembeguina was half a day’s march, and in the 
event of my having to retire, I should want to make 
sure of my line of retreat, remembering that the 
enemy was more mobile than I was. However, the 
post commander did nothing of the sort. Instead, he 
waited until he was attacked, when in came his patrols 
helter-skelter from the river. Then he began to fall 
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back, pressed by the enemy. Meanwhile, whilst this 
fight was in progress, a small column of Abyssinians 
crossed the Takkaze at a ford twelve miles to the west 
of Mai Timchet, and marching with all speed to 
Eddaga Shiaha seized the summits of the pass and 
held them. Into this trap the Italians were driven 
and many were slaughtered. 

Later on the Corps Commander sent forward 
reinforcements, and by means of a double enveloping 
manceuvre drove the Abyssinians south. Quite wrong- 
fully he claimed this as a victory. He might with 
full right have done so had he picketed the pass from 
the start, instead of asking his detachment to risk 
arunning fight in face of superior numbers over a 
distance of fifteen miles in all. 

I will now turn to the third period, in which air- 
craft proved the decisive weapon. The results were so 
startling and so overwhelming that it is difficult to 
believe air striking power was not minutely planned 
and organised. To show that it was not, I will quote 
at some length a dispatch I wrote on November 19th; 
that is two months before aeroplanes were, in my 
opinion, correctly used. It reads: 


“Aircraft have two main functions, namely, reconnais- 
sance and attack, and as the Abyssinian air force is not 
worth considering, attack in this theatre of war is against 
targets and forces on the ground. 

“The effectiveness of these two duties lies in inverse ratio 
to size of area and objective. Thus, the larger the theatre 
of war the more difficult becomes the first, and the smaller 
the target the more difficult is the second. Further, as 
regards the former, work is complicated by the fact that 
over half Abyssinia is mountainous country, in which the 
province of Tigré is entirely so; consequently this country 
offers few landing grounds, and the air reading of the 
ground is obviously more difficult among mountains than 
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on the plains. In such areas masses of men must be large 
to be seen. Also the indented nature of the ground enables 
them almost instantaneously to volatilise—they can scatter, 
hide, and reassemble; in fact, during a week, the same 
force may be reported as a different one in half a dozen 
places, and in consequence completely confuse intelligence 
and through intelligence planning. Personally, in such 
regions, I would put little trust in air reconnaissance unless 
it immediately preceded action or battle. 

“‘Now as to attack. This problem centres round the 
question, when and where to strike at a target? And the 
answer is to be sought in the examination of three well- 
known factors, namely: 


(1) The marked effect of air bombing on concentrated 
human targets, such as men in mass or men 
retiring through a defile. 

““(2) The insignificant effect of bombardment of large 
areas. 

““(3) The demoralising effect of (1), and how rapidly 
human nature accommodates itself to (2). 


“Therefore I am of opinion that (2) should be sedulously 
avoided, and that (1) should be resorted to only when 
battle is imminent or engaged. Hitherto it has been 
resorted to promiscuously. .. . 

‘With these facts in mind, I will turn to the operations 
in Tigré and offer certain suggestions. As the reader will 
realise by now, the weakest link in the Negus’s harness is 
the lack of an organised commissariat; consequently, when 
his troops are concentrated, whole areas are devastated by 
foraging. Now, to let and even to encourage the enemy to 
waste his land may be of the greatest tactical value; there- 
fore indiscriminate bombing of enemy concentrations shows 
a lack of tactical cunning. Personally, in a war like this one, 
a conflict between organised and partially organised forces, 
so long as I commanded the former I should welcome 
my enemy massing. Therefore, before a battle opened, I 
should allow very little bombing. I should look upon my 
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aeroplanes as light and heavy cavalry, the duty of the first 
being reconnaissance and the second the bombing charge. 

“The light would go out to discover and report upon the 
enemy, and, once discovered, instead of sending out the 
heavy to collect glory, I would hold them in hand. Next 
I would attempt to manceuvre my army in a way which 
would draw the enemy into an unsound tactical position, 
such as with his line of retreat running through a defile. 
Then I would egg him on; fall back and persuade him to 
mass and mass his men. This done, I would stiffen up my 
front and hold him, and lastly launch on his rear my aerial 
charge. Once broken and compelled to retire, a pursuit 
by every available machine would be made.” 


This is how I looked upon air tactics in November 
1935, and this is how Badoglio applied them in, 
January 1936. The use of mustard-gas never entered 
my head; it should have, as I believe the French and 
Spaniards used it in Morocco years back; but it did 
not. Had it done so, I should have been less pessi- 
mistic as to the rapid ending of the war than I was 
when I left Asmara on January 7th. 

I have already examined the gas tactics elaborated, 
and here all I will do is to accentuate their effect. 
On June goth 1936 the Negus, in his address to the 
League Assembly, touched upon this subject, and 
though he may have, for political reasons, exag- 
gerated its horror, as to its demoralising effect he 
spoke convincingly. He said: 


“It is my duty to inform the Governments assembled in 
Geneva of the deadly peril which threatens them by describ- 
ing to them the fate which has been suffered by Ethiopia. 
It is not only upon warriors that the Italian Government 
has made war, it has, above all, attacked populations far 
removed from hostilities. Towards the end of 1935 Italian 
aircraft hurled upon my armies bombs of tear-gas. Their 
effects were but slight. The soldiers learned to scatter. 
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The Italian aircraft then resorted to mustard-gas. Barrels 
of liquid were hurled upon armed groups, but this means 
also was not effective. The liquid affected only a few 
soldiers, and barrels upon the ground were themselves 
a warning to troops and to the population of the danger. 

“It was at the time when the operations for encircling 
of Makale were taking place that the Italian Command 
followed the procedure which it is now my duty to denounce 
to the world. Special sprayers were installed on aircraft 
so that they could vaporise over vast areas of territory 
a fine death-dealing rain. Groups of nine, fifteen, and 
eighteen aircraft followed one another so that the fog issuing 
from them formed a continuous sheet. It was thus that as 
from the end of January 1936 soldiers, women, children, 
cattle, rivers, lakes, and pastures were drenched continually 
with this deadly rain. 

“In order to kill off systematically all living creatures,? 
in order more thoroughly to poison waters and pastures, the 
Italian Command made its aircraft pass over again and 
again. That was its chief method of warfare. The very 
refinement of barbarism consisted of carrying ravage and 
terror into the most densely populated parts of the territory. 
The object was to scatter fear and death over a great part 
of the Ethiopian territory. These fearful tactics succeeded. 
Men and animals succumbed. The deadly rain that fell 
from the aircraft made all those whom it touched fly, 
shrieking with pain.” 


Thus, though in the beginning tactics were con- 
ventional, in the end they were totalitarian. Such is 
the leading lesson of this war. 


12. THE LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Having now dealt with the war historically and 
analytically, I will turn to what I believe to be its 
remaining lessons. Therefore, the first question I think 


1 Mustard-gas has a low killing power. 
80 
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we should ask ourselves is: Does this war show 
any fundamental changes in the nature of fighting? 
My answer is—“‘yes, it does’’; yet certain of these are 
purely local; consequently they must not be confused 
with those which are likely to be general. 

Of these temporary changes the events of the first 
six weeks of the war are the more important. They 
were totally unlike the first six weeks of the World 
War, and the reason for this was that certain com- 
plexes cast a profound doubt upon how the war should 
be waged and how the aggressor! should be prevented 
from waging it. The members of the League, always 
excepting Russia, fearing a general European conflict, 
hesitated in their decisions, and this doubt led Musso- 
lini to substitute political demonstration for military 
action. Other influences encouraged him to adopt 
this course, namely, the Adowa complex, and also the 
realisation that colonial wars have hitherto been 
conflicts of endurance. Further, what I have called 
the Mussolini complex undoubtedly encouraged his 
generals to fall in with his views, and the result was 
that the war opened more like an eighteenth-century 
than a nineteenth-century operation. Then suddenly 
it leapt into the twentieth century. 

This spring forward, tactically of some two hundred 
years, was caused by a demand for blood on the part of 
the League, the Italians, and the Abyssinians. The first 
wanted an Italian defeat, many of its supporters, 
more especially in England, were imbued with a 
bloodthirstiness which would have seemed extravagant 
among the lowest of savages. The second wanted a 
cancellation of Adowa and the third its repetition. 
Had it not been for the ecstatic blood-lust of the 
first, Mussolini would undoubtedly have continued to 


1 By aggressor I do not necessarily mean a culpable nation, but instead the 
nation which first seizes the initiative. 
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follow his bloodless course; yet how long he would 
have been able to do so is doubtful, because national 
armies are very different from the royal armies of the 
eighteenth century: they demand something which 
will electrify the human heart, which in peace and 
war, like an accumulator, has from time to time to 
be recharged. Battles without bloodshed may be 
excellent things for theorists of war-——for arm-chair 
strategists and cushioned tacticians; but if you happen 
to be a simple soldier living in the maximum of 
discomfort, from time to time they are very neces- 
sary. 

When with sanctions the change came, physical 
action came also, though, as the object of war, it did 
not predominate as it had done in the nineteenth 
century; for the purpose of the attack became more 
and more a moral one. On the part of the League, 
the more sanctions failed, the more did its supporters 
fall back upon the Bolshevik expedient of vile and 
violent propaganda. Curiously, as I have pointed 
out, the Italians were indifferent tacticians in this 
black magical operation, for their Higher Command 
never tumbled to it that in the foreign Press agents 
and correspondents they possessed a potent weapon 
of counter-attack. Had these journalists been treated 
well, they would have responded, for it is human 
nature to do so. Yet in spite of this, more and more 
were their attacks aimed at destroying the moral of 
the Abyssinians, and it was because of this and not 
on account of the Abyssinian casualties which, for 
moral effect, were grossly exaggerated, that the war 
was won so rapidly. 

Essentially, there was, of course, nothing new in 
this change; what was new was its speed. War, 
throughout its history, has never been anything other 
than a violent language; for in peacetime it is waged 
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with words backed by ideas, and in wartime by ideas 
rendered audible by weapons. Essentials do not 
change, for it is conditions which are always changing. 
Therefore, in the nature of war the profound change 
is from the dominance of laws, rules, maxims, prin- 
ciples, and traditions to the dominance of conditions: 
from what has been to what is; from military idealism 
to military realism. 

From changes in the nature of war I will turn to 
changes in the military machine and the technique of 
fighting. So far as the Italian Army is concerned it 
entered the war as a traditional organisation in 
process of transition. Its tactics, as I have shown, 
were strictly conventional and patently European; 
consequently, it was soon found that they were 
inapplicable, and though no radical changes in 
organisation were made, conditions forced the mass 
into three potential groupings: those who defended; 
those who attacked, and those who occupied. The 
first centred round the machine gun, man-handled 
and tank carried; the second round the aeroplane, 
and the third round, what may be called, the rifleman- 
nawvy. The first were really fortress troops; the second 
the sally party, and the third camp-followers. Though 
in this war the relationships between these groupings 
were confused, it stands to reason that the more they 
become a trinity in unity, the easier will it be for a 
general to be an artist of war. 

As in this war the fortress power of the Italians was 
overwhelming, and may be calculated in the terms of 
Fiat machine guns confronted by 1874 Etienne rifles, 
the two main problems revolved round attack and 
supply. As regards the former, I need not enlarge 
the growing importance of what I have called “the 
moral blockade”; that is the sapping of military and 
civil nerve-power by air attack and even by the threats 
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of it. Nor need I again refer to the importance of 
the air pursuit, which is really a continuous moral 
assault. Yet I would like here to point out two things 
which in Europe should be considered, the first is the 
strategical change brought about by aircraft, and the 
second is, so far as I am aware, as yet a little-explored 
air problem. 

As regards the first, for years past there has been a 
strategical rather than a political tension between 
Italy and Germany over Austria, a tension which, in 
my opinion, the lessons of this war should now relax. 
What is the argument? If either country occupies 
Austria, it will gain a marked strategical advantage 
over the other. Though, thirty years ago, this idea 
was sound enough, to-day, on account of aircraft, it 
is a pure fiction. Obviously in a war between these 
two countries their respective air bases will be located 
in Upper Bavaria and the Trentino; for the Inn 
valley is a bomb-trap and, in air time, ten minutes 
wide. Did Austria belong to Italy, not a single 
Italian foot-soldier would traverse the Scharnitz pass 
in face of German aircraft, and did Austria belong 
to Germany, not a German foot-soldier would enter 
the Brenner until the Italian aircraft had been 
defeated. As in the World War, no-man’s-land was 
a gift to whichever side possessed a preponderant 
artillery, so in a war between Italy and Germany, 
Austria is a gift to the side with the preponderant 
air force. Were Austria a suitable location for aero- 
dromes, then its occupation might prove a strategical 
advantage—this, however, does not apply to Italy, 
though it may to Yugo-Slavia. 

The little-explored tactical problem refers to what 
I will call “the air guerrilla.” For years I have advo- 
cated the use of the motor guerilla, that is the land 
counterpart of the armed merchantman or privateer, 
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and I now consider that the time has come when all 
civil aircraft should be included in the guerilla cate- 
gory. Their object would be not to fight pitched 
battles, but to terrify and to snipe. Suppose A plans a 
series of air attacks against targets B and C, and sup- 


pose that after B attack has been launched it cannot be 


repeated until C attack is effected; then, to fill the 
terror-gap, guerilla attacks, really demonstrations, 
should be made against B until the air striking force 
is free to return to the charge. I have no place here 
wherein to elaborate these tactics, but they all 
impinge upon one fact: the terror any hostile machine 
will stimulate during a war. 

Whilst considering the attack, I cannot pass by the 
influence of mustard-gas. In my book, The Reforma- 
tion of War (published in 1923) I called gas “the 
weapon of the future,” and I still believe it to be so. 
So far as infantry armies are concerned, that is, armies 
composed of masses of men, this war definitely proved 
that a return to the Napoleonic maxim of seeking out 
and annihilating the enemy’s main forces (numeri- 
cally so) is a wise one. Had Mulugeta, at the battle 
of Amba-Adaram, been suported by 100,000 British, 
French or German infantry, his defeat would have 
been none the less cataclysmic. Where in another 
war will the greatest masses of men be found? 
Obviously in the cities; consequently these cities will 


be attacked. Again mustard-gas, as I have shown, , 


is a useful simplifier of tactics. Were we inclined to 
use it, we could, even with a raw militia, subdue the 
whole of the barbarians on our Indian North West 
Frontier in a few weeks, and we can do the same were 
they replaced by Soviet infantry. 

From attack I will turn to supply—the work of the 
camp-followers. Here, I need not point out again 
that efficiency in supply and strength of fighting 
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formations are related, as closely as is a kitchen to 
the dining-room, or that in a roadless country small 
columns are easier to feed than large phalanxes. Yet 
I would like to accentuate once again that supply is 
the foundation of strategy, and that the velocity of 
an attack or operation is in proportion to its main- 
tenance. Though feeding troops by aircraft is not a 
new problem, it is one closely related, as I have 
shown, to simplicity of requirements. We, therefore, 
arrive at this fundamental fact: simplicity not only of 
organisation but of needs is essential in an army 
which places reliance upon air attack. 

Closely related to supply is the question of war 
preparation. In this respect Italy was in no sense 
ready; further still, once the war began she did not 
even attempt to lay in large stocks of petrol, and such 
as she accumulated were laid out close to the Littorina 
railway without any consideration of air protection; 
yet Aden, British Somaliland, and Port Sudan were in 
easy range of Massawa. 

I have already written so much on the subject of 
communications, that here I will transfer this question 
to a European theatre of war. There, communications 
are obviously of even greater importance, because all 
belligerents will possess air forces; yet I am con- 
vinced that the existing system of roads, constructed 
for horse traffic, will prove totally inadequate unless 
largely supplemented by roads specially built for 
motor traffic. I am of opinion that to-day, other 
things being more or less equal, the country with the 
best motor roads, and not the most formidable 
fortresses, is likely to win. Further, that in such wars, 
the masses will be found in the workshops and not, as 
in Abyssinia, on the mountain-sides; consequently, 
that the great industrial areas will become certain 
targets of attack. 
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This in its turn introduces the question of disci- 
pline. Even in the early stages of the war insubordina- 
tion at times occurred among the Italian road-workers, 
and there can be little doubt that this was one of the 
reasons why so many soldiers were turned into rifle- 
men navvies. From this can be deduced the lesson 
that, if discipline was so important a factor among 
workers when not threatened by air attack, how 
much more important will it become when they are? 
In fact, it seems to me that the only certain way of 
frustrating air panic is to extend the discipline of the 
soldier to the entire nation and to substitute for the 
old idea of a nation in arms a nation in discipline, 
that is a nation morally prepared to endure air 
attacks. 

Looking back on the war from start to finish, in 
my own mind there is no doubt that, before it opened, 
neither Mussolini nor his General Staff had any idea 
of applying totalitarian tactics; yet, in December, 
when oil sanctions were threatened, he was compelled 
to apply them, because, from a military point of 
view, this was the only thing he could do. Even 
then he did not realise that he was gambling with 
a certainty, though I do think that he and Badoglio 
realised that, as air attacks were next to useless when 
directed against groups of guerrillas, they could be 
made effective by directing them against their 
villages—their supply bases. Yet in spite of unpre- 
paredness, faulty training, and amateurish mistakes, 
there can be no doubt that these tactics ended the 
war even more dramatically than the tanks morally 
destroyed the fighting power of the Germans on 
August 8th 1918. There also can be no doubt, 
whatever the circumstances surrounding another 
European war may be, that an aggressor will be 
tempted to apply them again. In fact, any nation 
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with its back to the wall will be forced for self- 
preservation to do so, and the surest way of forcing 
an adversary into such a situation is to place an 
embargo upon his oil. In this war, the one and only 
guarantee that it would not spread to Europe was the 
disarmed state of Great Britain. Had that country 
been fully armed, nothing short of a miracle could have 
prevented a universal conflagration. 

As there can be no doubt that totalitarian tactics 
have come to stay, that is to say, they have now 
passed out of their theoretic stage, more and more 
will war become, not so much a continuation of 
national policy as its mainspring and foundation. 
Not only will generals prepare for it, but dictators 
also. More and more will the heads of totalitarian 
States become involved in the war problem until it 
becomes their one absorbing study. 

Finally, as regards probabilities. When from these 
outer things, which are easily examined, we turn to 
the inner which are difficult to analyse, we may be 
certain that, should a second League war take place, 
the world will not experience so happy an ending as 
that following this first one. In this one, a mere 
skirmish, when compared to that threatening, it was 
a clash between Social Democracy and Fascist 
Sovereignty; and the next, there can be little doubt, 
will be a death-clinch between Communism and 
National Socialism; that is, between international 
collectivism and national individualism—really between 
economic and spiritual man. How it will end, no one 
can say. It may be extremely rapid, a matter of days 
or even hours, or it may linger on like the Thirty 
Years War. That it will open like an earthquake, 
instead of slowly rising like an inundation, is a fore- 
gone conclusion. In the Italo-Abyssinian War, 
because the Negus possessed practically none of the 
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more highly scientific weapons, surprise could be 
launched against him at any moment. In another 
European war, because all nations will be very 
similarly armed, should the aggressor be an isolated 
nation, that is one encircled by potentially hostile 
air power, then it will be suicidal for its Government 
not to use surprise in its most ruthless form. The 
conquest of the air has created this situation, a situa- 
tion I will return to later on; but, before doing so, it is 
essential to examine with some care the nature of the 
civilisation of to-day, its origins and development, 
because unless this is done and its defects remedied, 
a second League war is all but a certainty. 
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PART II 


ELEMENTS OF THE SECOND OF THE 
LEAGUE WARS 


“And Man himself became a Fiend, wrap’d in an endless 
curse, 


Consuming and consum'd in flames of Moral Justice.” 
: William Blake 
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CHAPTER II 


THE INFLUENCE OF WAR ON WESTERN 
CIVILISATION 


13. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MASS 
CIVILISATION 


The First of the League Wars failed because it 
lacked the morality as well as the force to succeed; 
yet, had it been successful, is it to be supposed that 
force would have eliminated its causes? If so, then 
indeed is Western man plunging for the precipice of 
a second conflict; because force cannot annihilate 
ideas, and so long as the philosophies which gave rise 
to this first war continue to dominate men’s minds, it 
is a certainty that a second will follow. Therefore, in 
this chapter and the next, it is my intention, as briefly 
as I can, to trace the growth of the idea of war and its 
influence on our civilisation. 

To begin with, the history of Christendom may be 
divided into two great periods—the religious and the 
mechanistic, in both of which the spiritual urge is 
conquest: in the one that of souls and in the other of 
things. During the first, man fought for life eternal, 
and in the second he is still fighting for life temporal, 
their respective goals being salvation and prosperity. 
Between these two epochs was twined a third, some- 
what vaguely called the Age of Reason; a philosophical 
doubt which twisted the Age of Things out of the Age 
of Souls. It crept out of the first and was lost in the 
second, and its creeping out was followed by a century 
of bloody wars—the Wars of Religion and the Thirty 
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Years War which coincided with and followed the 
Reformation. 

In every respect these wars were revolutionary, for 
not only did gunpowder, the use of which was rapidly 
developed during them, change politics by destroying 
feudalism and establishing monarchy on a power 
footing, but, as Lewis Mumford so aptly points out, 
it changed industry and social life as well. He 


writes: 


“Improvements in the technique of warfare, especially 
the rapid growth of the artillery arm, increased the con- 
sumption of iron; this led to new demands upon the mine. 
In order to finance the ever more costly equipment and 
maintenance of the new paid soldiery, the rulers of Europe 
had recourse to the financier. As security for the loan, the 
lender took over the royal mines. The development of the 
mines themselves then became a respectable avenue of 
financial enterprise, with returns that compared favourably 
with the usurious and generally unpayable interest. Spurred 
by the unpaid notes, the rulers were in turn driven to new 
conquests or to the exploitation of remote territories, and so 
the circle began over again. War, mechanisation, mining, 
and finance played into each other’s hands. Mining was 
the key industry that furnished the sinews of war and 
increased the metallic contents of the original capital 
hoard, the war-chest; on the other hand, it furthered the 
industrialisation of arms, and enriched the financier by 
both processes. The uncertainty of both warfare and 
mining increased the possibilities for speculative gains; this 
provided a rich broth for the bacteria of finance to thrive in.””? 


He further points out: (1) That from the sixteenth 
century onwards, commanders “discovered that effec- 
tiveness in mass-fighting increased in proportion as 
the individual soldier was reduced to a power-unit 
and trained to be an automaton.”2 (2) That “‘the 
gun was the starting-point of a new type of power 

1 Technics and Civilization, p. 76. 2 Ibid, p. 84. 
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machine: it was, mechanically speaking, a one- 
cylinder internal combustion engine” ;! and (3) That 
“at every stage in its modern development it was war 
rather than industry and trade that showed in com- 
plete outline the main features that characterise the 
machine. . . . The army ts in fact the ideal form towards 
which a purely mechanical system of industry must tend.”* 

In these changes we see evolving a very different 
type of civilisation from the one which prevailed 
during the Age of Souls. Then we watch an ordered 
life striving after spiritual power, now the beginnings 
of as drastic a regimentation as existed in the monas- 
teries, the barracks of that age, striving after physical 
power. As in the one the monks represent the power 
machines of the Church, so in the other do soldiers 
represent the power machines of kings. Though the 
means are not very different, the ends are poles apart. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
changes though profound were occult; then with the 
opening of the eighteenth century they became 
tangible, and it was the steam-engine which rendered 
them so. As it gained power it rapidly dehumanised 
civilisation; it cut out the unexpected and reduced 
the human world to a series of quantities in which 
qualities were gradually squeezed out. As machines 
demanded money in their construction, they ousted 
the individual handicrafts and replaced them by 
industrial monopolies; consequently labour was con- 
centrated and collective effort widened, personal 
freedom growing less and less as “money values” 
were substituted for “‘life values’—so Mumford 
expresses it. In order to reinforce this argument he 
quotes Karl Marx, who wrote: 

“Since money does not disclose what has been trans- 


formed into it, everything, whether a commodity or not, is 
1 Jbid., p. 88. 4 Jbid., p. 8g. 
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convertible into gold. Everything becomes saleable and 
purchasable. Circulation is the great social retort into 
which everything is thrown and out of which everything is 
recovered as crystallised money. Not even the bones of the 
saints are able to withstand this alchemy; and still less able 
to withstand it are more delicate things, sacrosanct things, 
which are outside the commercial traffic of men. Just as 
all qualitative differences between commodities are effaced 
in money, so money, a radical leveller, effaces all distinc- 
tions. But money itself is a commodity, an external object, 
capable of becoming the private property of the individual. 
Thus social power becomes private power in the hands of a 
private person.””? 

If we substitute soldiers for coins, then it will be 
seen how similar in idea is an army to a profit-making 
business; for both are mechanical and both are 
Procrustean, for they fit homan beings to an organisa- 
tion, a frame-work, instead of expanding organisation 
out of human qualities in order to meet human needs. 

The period of this great transition coincided with 
the Napoleonic Wars, during which industry was 
vastly stimulated by the enormous demands made for 
war matériel. Muskets, cannon, uniforms, warships 
and their parts were standardised and mass production 
established. Shortly after the war, in June 1818, 
Lord Cochrane, later on tenth Earl of Dundonald, 
said in the House of Commons: 


“T will appeal to the knowledge of those members engaged 
in commerce, and ask them whether the acts of the legis- 
lative body have not been of a description, during the late 
war, that would, if not for the timely intervention of the use 
of machinery, have sent this nation to total ruin? The 
country is burthened to a degree which, but for this inter- 
vention, it would have been impossible for the people to 
bear.””? 

1 Technics and Civilization; p. 24. 

1 The Autobiography of a Seaman, Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald, p. 450. 
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As production was stimulated through war, directly 
peace was re-established war was carried into industry 
itself, in the form of cut-throat competition. As early 
as 1835 Andrew Ure wrote in his The Philosophy of 
Manufacturers: ‘The present is distinguished from every 
preceding age by a universal ardour of enterprise 
in arts and manufactures. Nationals, convinced at 
length that war is always a losing game, have con- 
verted their swords and muskets into factory imple- 
ments, and now contend with each other in the blood- 
less but still formidable strife of trade. They no 
longer send troops to fight on distant fields, but 
fabrics to drive before them those of their old adver- 
saries in arms, to take possession of a foreign market. 
To impare the resources of a rival at home, by under- 
selling his wares abroad, is the new belligerent 
system, in pursuance of which every nerve and sinew 
of the people are put upon the strain.”4 

Yet at this time, which was so “distinguished from 
every preceding age,”’ Thomas Carlyle could write: 
“Call ye that a Society ..., where there is no 
longer any Social idea extant; not so much as the 
Idea of a common Home, but only of a common 
overcrowded Lodging-house? Where, each isolated, 
regardless of his neighbours, clutches what he can 
get, and cries ‘Mine!’ and calls it Peace, because in 
the cut-purse and cut-throat scramble, no steel 
knives, but only a far cunninger sort, can be em- 
ployed?”’? And, twenty years later, as a new war 
period was approaching, Tennyson could say: 


“But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind, 
When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware 


or his word? 
Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 


The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword.” 
1 Quoted from Technics and Civilization, p. 190. * Sartor Rasartus. * Maud, vii. 
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“To live was to work,” writes Lewis Mumford; 
“what other life indeed do machines know? Faith had at 
last found a new object, not the moving of mountains, 
but the moving of engines and machines. Power: 
the application of power to motion, and the applica- 
tion of motion to production, and of production to 
money-making, and so the further increase of power— 
this was the worthiest object that a mechanical habit 
of mind and a mechanical mode of action put before 
men,”” 

The more industry became mechanised, discip- 
lined, and regimented, the more it was turned into a 
working army, the more were the workers enslaved 
and degraded, and the more were foreign buyers 
shackled by international loans. The result was not 
only the growth of discontent within nations, but also 
between them; and as the first was rigorously to be 
avoided, because strikes and lock-outs adversely 
affected production, the second was by no means to 
be discouraged, for foreign wars stimulate produc- 
tion by abnormal and rapid consumption. Mum- 
ford illustrates this clearly when he says: “‘An army 
is a body of pure consumers. . . .” It is ‘‘the ideal 
consumer, in that it tends to reduce towards zero the 
gap in time between profitable original production 
and profitable replacement. The most wanton and 
luxurious household cannot compete with a battle- 
field in rapid consumption. A thousand men mowed 
down by bullets make a demand more or less for a 
thousand more uniforms, a thousand more guns, 
a thousand more bayonets: and a thousand shells 
fired from cannon cannot be retrieved and used 
over again... . Mechanised warfare, which con- 
tributed so much to every aspect of standardised 
mass-production, is in fact its great justification. 

1 Technics and Civilization, p. 53. 
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Is it any wonder that it always acts as a temporary 
tonic on the system it has done so much to produce? 
Quantity production must rely for its success upon 
quantity consumption; and nothing ensures replace- 
ment like organised destruction. In this sense war 
is not only, as it has been called, the health of the 
State: it is the health of the machine, too . . .”1 

What do we see when we glance back over the last 
fifteen hundred years? The steady development of 
a civilisation of mass. First, the Church becomes 
the religious mass, with the monasteries as the 
fighting sub-masses. Secondly, this universalism of 
the Age of Souls melts away during the Reformation, 
and, out of the mush resulting, thirdly arises a 
collectivism with mechanised industry as the economic 
mass and with armies as the fighting sub-masses. 
In both the means are war, war of the word and 
war of the sword. War is consequently the vitality 
or health of Christendom as soul or as thing. 


144 THE DEVELOPMENT OF MASS 
WARFARE 


From this bird’s-eye view of the nature of our 
civilisation, I will turn to the development of war 
during the last hundred and fifty years. 

In former books, when examining this subject, I 
have more than once stated that conscript armies 
should be looked upon as the military expression of 
mass democracy. In this conception I followed 
Condorcet who, in his Tableau Historique des Progrés 
de l’Esprit Humain, relates the rise of infantry to the 
rise of democracy. But, after reading Mumford’s 
Technics and Civilization, I am inclined to reverse this 
relationship; for now it seems to me, historically, 


1 Ibid. pp. 93-4. 
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more correct to say that mass democracy found its origin 
more in the conscription laws of Jourdan and Carnot 
than in any other cause. To carry this argument 
further, it also seems to me that the French Revolu- 
tion itself was more an adaption to the conditions 
created by industrial needs than one arising out of 
political motives. An adaption, however, which, 
as I will show, was eventually put out of joint by the 
very instrument it was planned to serve. 

When we examine warfare during this period, 
the first picture presented to us is a rabble of armed 
men—a Red Army. Then came the law of the 
1gth Fructidor (1798) which established conscription 
in name and in fact, and it was Napoleon, born 
the same year (1769) that James Watt obtained his 
first patent for his steam-engine, who put the new 
order to the test, and enhaloed it with his genius. 
What were the foundations of his theory of war? 
Mass and manceuvre. His well-known saying: “The 
strength of an army, like power in mechanics, is 
estimated by multiplying the mass by the velocity” 
shows this clearly. Also ‘“God marches with the big 
battalions,” and “I can afford to expend thirty 
thousand men a month,” as if men were coins—and 
in a sense they were. 

In the earlier period of his career he relied mainly 
upon infantry and cavalry; in the later upon the one- 
cylinder gas-engine—the cannon, and, here again, 
as in the World War, mass of ammunition became 
the governing factor. For instance, in January 
1814 he said: “If, at Leipzig, I had had thirty 
thousand cannon-shot on the evening of the 18th 
[October 1813], to-day I should be the master of the 
world.” The problem of the gun was finance, money 
to pay for its manufacture. In fact, after the battle 
of Jena, the period of the wars of liberation ends; 
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from then on it becomes a war against international 
finance. Five weeks after that battle was fought, 
Napoleon introduced his continental blockade (eco- 
nomic sanctions), and, in 1815, he lost the war to 
the House of Rothschild. 

What was the main result of these twenty-two years 
of war? Not the downthrow of monarchy; for the 
kings returned; not the liberation of the people; for 
they were about to be enslaved as they had never 
been before: but the establishment of the inter- 
national system of usury, and the rapid change over 
of western Europe from an agricultural to an industrial 
civilisation. 

The wars at an end, the military mind retired into 
its monastic carapace. Not to meditate upon their 
lessons and their influence upon warcraft; but, 
instead, to dally with the sex-appeal trappings of 
its cult; for, from 1815 onwards, for years following 
that spring-time of peace, under the sunshine of 
Venus, uniforms blossomed forth like an herbaceous 
border. Yet of the few who thought of war as a death 
cult, one soldier was outstanding—General Karl von 
Clausewitz, who died of cholera in 1831, and who left 
behind him an unfinished manuscript, which in the fol- 
lowing year was published under the title of Vom Kriege. 

Though little dreamed of at that date, this book, 
based upon a philosophical and scientific study of 
the Napoleonic Wars, was to have the profoundest 
influence upon Western civilisation, more profound 
even than upon the military art, which did not 
begin to assimilate its writer’s ideas until thirty years 
after his death. Vom Kriege is one of the great 
apocalyptic books in history. 

Here I can do no more than give the briefest of 
brief summary of the doctrine expounded in it. 
First to Clausewitz: 
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“War is only a continuation of State policy by other 
means.” . . . “War is not merely a political act, but also 
a real political instrument, a continuation of political 
commerce.” .. . “War is only a part of political inter- 
course, therefore by no means an independent thing in 
itself.” .. . “Is not war merely another kind of writing 
and language for political thought?” . . . “If war belongs 
to policy, it will naturally take its character from thence. 
If policy is grand and powerful, so will also be the war.” 


Secondly; as to the nature of war: 


“War is nothing but a duel on an extensive scale.” 

“Let us not hear of Generals who conquer without blood- 
shed.” . . . “Waris an act of violence pushed to its utmost 
bounds.” . . . “Our aim is directed upon the destruction 
of the enemy’s power.” . . . “Destruction of the enemy’s 
forces is in reality the object of all combats.” ... “The 
more is war in earnest, the more is it a venting of animosity 
and hostility.” 


This leads, thirdly, to the offensive: 


“There is only one form of war: to wit, the attack of the 
Y . . . . 
enemy.” . . . “The combat is the single activity in war.” 


Which demands, fourthly, numerical superiority: 


“The best strategy is always to be strong.” “A 
war should be waged with the whole weight of the ‘ational 
power.” ... “A people’s war in civilised Europe is a 
phenouienon of the nineteenth century.” 


And, fifthly, moral and intellectual superiority: 


“Courage is the highest of virtues.” . .. “The chief 
qualities are the talents of the Commander; the military 
virtue of the Army; its National feeling.” .. . ““There is 
nothing in war which is of greater importance than 
obedience.” 
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Sixthly, as regards tactics: 


“The destructive principle of fire in the wars of the present 
time is plainly beyond measure the most effective.” ... 
“The defensive form of war is in itself stronger than the 
offensive ... but has a_ negative object.” ... “The 
attack is the positive intention, the defence the negative.” ... 
“Only great and general battles can produce great results.” 


Lastly, as regards organisation: 


“War is divided into preparation and action.” ... 
“Everything is very simple in war; but the simplest thing 
is difficult.”” . . . War belongs not to the province of arts 
and sciences, but to the province of social life.’’4 


Such, in brief is the doctrine of Clausewitz, a kind 
of “Spartanism’”’ which turns the State into a military 
machine instead of merely providing it with a pro- 
tective servant—the idea held during the eighteenth 
century. In his eyes the main object of the State is 
to manufacture war-power instead of merely insuring 
itself against war. There can be little doubt that his 
philosophical father was Hegel,” who died the same 
year that he did; yet not until the railway was 
sufficiently advanced to influence the movement of 
massed armies, and in the process to increase their 
size, did his ideas take form in the political and 
military minds. 

As they did, another crisis arose. Industry was 
not only becoming saturated, that is consumption 
was beginning to lag behind production; but the 
appalling system of economic slavery established in 


1 On War, English edition, 1908. These quotations in order will be found 
in: vol. i, p. 33; vol. i, p. 23; vol. iii, p. 121; vol. iii, p. 122; vol. iii, p. 123; 
vol. i, p. 1; vol. ii, p. 288; vol. i, p. 4; vol. i, p. 42; vol. i, p. 253; vol. i, p. 16; 
vol. i, p. 40; vol. i, p. 207; vol. i, p. 291; vol. ii, p. 341; vol. i, pp. 20-1; vol. i, 
p. 179; vol. i, p. 187; vol. ii, p. g; vol. ii, p. 195; vol. iii, p. 254; vol. i, p. 285; 
vol. i, p. 93; vol. i, p. 77, and vol. i, p. 121. 

2 Not forgetting Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814). 
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the factories was fast generating a new problem. 
In 1847 Communism, under Marx and Engels, 
began to take violent form; also a new war period 
was approaching in which horde armies, insignificant 
enough when compared to those seen in the World 
War, were to meet and to struggle, to kill off or quiet 
refractory wage-slaves, and put untold wealth into 
the pockets of the industrialists and financiers. Of 
these wars, the three more important were: The 
American Civil War of 1861-5; the Austro-Prussian 
War of 1866, and the Franco-Prussian of 1870-71. 
In these ten bloody years, Clausewitz rose from the 
position of an obscure philosopher of war to that of 
its supreme prophet. 

As is inevitable in great historic transitions, every- 
.thing fitted the occasion (there is a holoism in such 
events); men of might and a galaxy of them including 
all manner and sorts of thinkers suddenly illuminated 
the darkening heavens. First, the doctrines of Dar- 
win, as elaborated by him in The Origin of Species 
(1859), was grafted on to Clausewitz’s philosophy to 
produce the Prussian State system. Secondly, this 
same book went far to generate in the mind of Marx 
the theories as expounded by him in Das Kapital 
(1867), which eventually became real things in the 
Bolshevik system. All these writers, Clausewitz, 
Darwin, and Marx, based their theories upon the 
mass struggle—in war, in life, and in peace: thus was 
the holoism rounded off and completed. 

Then, after the Franco-Prussian War, this change 
in civilisation from a peace idea to a war idea became 
absolute. In his Dze Poltttk, Treitschke (1834-96) 
writes: “The State is the summit of human society; 
above it there is absolutely nothing in the history of 


1¢g.: Luther was inevitable after Columbus, and Lord Bacon after Luther: 
alsa Napoleon was inevitable after Rousseau and Clausewitz after Napoleon, 
ete., etc. 
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the world.” This is the self-contained State (der 
geschlossene Staat) which excludes any place for a 
comity of nations, and the essence of which is force: 
“The State is Might” (der Siaat ist Macht). From 
its very nature “it cannot recognise any judge of 
its acts superior to itself.” It is “built up by war 
and conquest.” .. . “War is holy.” ... “It is the 
supreme remedy for the ills from which States 
suffer.” Nietzsche (1844-1900) preached the same 
“gospel.” He says: 


“‘And ye have heard men say, Blessed are the peacemakers, 
but I say unto you, Blessed are those who make war, for 
they shall be called, not the children of Jahvé, but the 
children of Odin who is greater than Jahvé.” 


“Ye shall love peace as a means for new wars, and a 
short peace better than a long one. 

“I do not counsel you work but conflict. Let your work 
be a conflict, your peace a victory. 

“A good cause, you say, hallows even war. But I say 
unto you, a good war hallows everything.” 


“Behold the new law, my brethren, that I lay down for 
you! Be pitiless. 

“Who shall attain to anything great who does not feel the 
power and the will to inflict great sufferings?” 


Thus did history turn full circle back to Herak- 
leitos in the sixth century B.c., for he said: “War is 
father of all and king of all; and some he made gods 
and some men, some slaves and some free.” ... 
‘Men should know that war is general and justice 
is strife; all things arise and pass away through 
strife.’ . . . “The name of the bow is life, but its 
work is death.”+ 


1 The First Philosophers of Greece, Arthur Fairbanks, Chapter IV. 
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So it came about that in this strange tempestuous 
world, and in this strange and tumultuous order of 
society which we call ‘Christendom,’ the stage 
of civilisation was once again set for the greatest of 
human dramas... . “The wind goeth toward the 
south, and turneth about into the north; it whirleth 
about continually, and the wind returneth again 
according to his circuits.” 


15. THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE AND 
NATURE OF THE WORLD WAR 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the Age of Things enters its great climateric. What 
emerged from out the Crusades, what took form in 
the Renaissance, what became active in the Reforma- 
tion enters its menopause. As Blake long ago wit- 
nessed in one of his prophetic visions: “Art degraded, 
imagination denied, war governed the nations,” and 
governing them, during the first decade of the 
century in which we live Western man _ blindly 
plunged towards the precipice. 

In examining his fall, or rather the fall of his 
crystallised civilisation, I do not intend to probe into 
those economic causes which precipitated him down- 
wards. This I have done in other books; instead, I 
will turn to the cause of these causes. A fight may 
result from a theft, yet the theft may be caused by 
hunger. The hunger of the nations is here my 
problem, the urge in their souls, and not merely the 
twitchings of their stomachs. My analysis is, there- 
fore, psychological, cultural, and moral. 

I have shown in earlier sections how the period 
which followed the French Revolution, and which 
was begotten by the Industrial, led to a great hunger 

1 Ecclesiastes, i, 6. 
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for power. It also led to a great fear, a spiritual 
terror. The one was conscious and the other was 
sub-conscious; the first, in its way, rational, and the 
second profoundly irrational. The one to the other 
was like the positive and negative electricity in a 
thunder-cloud: sooner or later there must be a flash 
and a roar. Yet when a tornado sweeps downwards, 
levelling the countryside, do not let us forget that the 
rain and the wind, though they destroy what is, also 
possess the power to create what is to be. Strange 
though it may seem to us as yet, perhaps the day will 
come when we shall look back upon the greatest 
war since 1648 as being in fact a war of deliverance. 

Regimented, impounded, frozen in a stoicism of 
ponderable events; girt about by things until it had 
all but become a thing itself—a breathing mummy, 
the human in man revolted against the things which 
were tombstones to its buried life. In the Age of 
Souls man had created the Devil, in the Age of 
Things—Power. And though power-craft acclaimed 
that war does not pay, as G. K. Chesterton once 
remarked: “If that were true, then it would be the 
only certainly good thing about it.” This is what 
man’s emaciated soul whispered in his heart—‘the 
only good thing!’ Hence the World War, a war 
fundamentally psychological. 

Like St. George, humanity’s great work is to slay 
dragons, monsters begotten by itself. Each epoch 
begets its own kind, and as Christianity is a warlike 
creed, a creed founded upon fighting the Devil, 
according to the mental form the Devil assumes 
depends the form of war. 

War is not inevitable, like night and day, sunshine 
and rain, because war is not a natural but a human 
phenomenon. War is necessary or unnecessary accord- 
ing to whether man has the wisdom to understand 
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what is best for him. Necessity demands struggle; 
sometimes of body, sometimes of mind. It is not 
inevitable that man should sit for twelve hours in 
sunlight and for twelve in darkness; for a curtain or 
a candle can turn day into night and night into day. 
In the end nothing is inevitable except God himself. 

But how little is this understood in the Platonic 
cave in which we sit with our backs to the sun. 
Wingfield-Stratford says: ‘War is a spirit, and it is 
only by a change of spirit that we can hope to master 
it.’! Also he says: “The task before us in combating 
war is therefore spiritual, insomuch as it concerns a 
reform of the inner man.”? And again: “We must 
bear in mind that the root of the whole trouble is 
a failure of spiritual to keep pace with material 
progress.”? Hoffmann Nickerson says: “The amount 
of war within a society depends upon the degree of 
moral disunion and consequent discontent within that 
society. . . . If the criminals go on increasing, or if 
the disputes cannot be reconciled, then there will be 
civil war. The more discontent the more strife. As 
with civil, so with foreign war.”4 From this truth he 
deduces two others, namely: that “‘The senseless fury 
of our butcheries is only the lurid measure of our 
discontent,”® and that as the moral order alone makes 
the physical order possible, ‘‘the task of the soldier 
is to safeguard that moral order by extending it into 
the physical world.”® It was because this was not 
done that armies became the patterns of all indus- 
trial organisations and infused into them a suicidal 
tendency. 

This problem of “‘spiritual disarmament,” a peace 
problem, in fact the peace problem, not only of to-day 
but of all days, is so little understood that I will here 


1 They that take the Sword, p. xiii. 2 Ibid., p. 397. 
4 Ibid., p. 403. 4 Can We Limit War, English edition, pp. 44-5. 
5 Ibid., p. 243. 9 Ibid., pp. 240-41. 
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probe into it more deeply than I have done. Not 
only is it the key problem of the World War, but 
of all wars excluding those which are simply acts of 
collective brigandage. 

Marshal Saxe once said: “The human heart is the 
starting-point in all matters pertaining to war,” and 
I think he should have added “and pertaining to 
peace also”; for out of peace comes war. Here, then, 
is the answer why, if war is the supreme evil, so far 
man has been unable to unburden himself of it. His 
heart tells him that every peace he establishes is 
imperfect. That it is, as it were, possessed of original 
sin, a devil which in due time will render it unbear- 
able, even more unbearable than war itself. He 
subconsciously senses that a day will come when he 
must invoke war in order to destroy what was once 
a palace and what will soon become a prison to him. 
In war he senses his liberator, a liberator who, he 
knows full well, will demand the heaviest of ransoms. 

What does this mean? It means, so it seems to me, 
that in war there is as yet, and deep down in his heart 
man knows it, something even more precious than all 
the things which peace can offer to him. A something 
which he dare not part with. A something even more 
desirable than life itself, for without it life would lose 
its savour. Put bluntly: there is in man that spirit 
of the wild boar which trembles before the vision of 
the farm-yard pig. 

It is this dread of losing his individuality—his 
identity as an atom of Divinity—which sustains the 
barbarian (natural man) within him; because he fears 
to be swallowed by that monster we call “Civilisation.” 
Out of the dust of the earth he forms kingdoms, and 
empires, and epochs. He cements them with his 
blood, his tears, and his sweat; but thus far, because 
he has been unable to breathe into their nostrils “‘the 
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breath of life,” in turn he shatters each one of them 
—these idols of clay and mud. 

What, then, is this magical virtue in war, can we 
nameit? Itis difficult to do so, because it is something 
real and antagonistic to the artificial lives we lead; 
something alive compared to something mummified. 
Above all, it is the greatness of striving amidst great 
dangers: a walking in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Be a man an atheist, an agnostic, or a fervent 
believer in God, to be daily standing on the threshold 
of death is to bring him close to the true values and 
virtues of life. To be hourly confronted by the mystery 
—the end of himself as himself, is the greatest test of 
his manhood. He sees things in a different light; for 
it is only in moments of great danger that his true 
self is revealed to him and to his comrades. He may 
be the humblest of soldiers, yet at the supreme moment 
he may transcend the most exalted and become all 
but a god to his fellow-men. 

It is because war renders all men equal before 
danger; because the bullet shows no favouritism, 
blindly striking down humble and exalted alike, that 
war offers to man that supreme occasion in which to 
display what he is really made of. It is because every 
man can become a hero that war is so different from 
peace. 

In the World War you could not buy heroism, you 
could not barter-it, you could not make it with a 
machine; for heroism is a product of the soul, that is, 
of what is essential in man. During those days of 
threatening death men and women grew intensely 
alive. Ranks, classes, sects, and parties became insigni- 
ficant and even contemptible before the common 
danger. Brotherhood, so blatantly proclaimed before 
the war, was realised fully during it. In the factory 
men worked for something which was more important 
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than money. On the battlefield they fought for what 
no gold could buy them. And, after battle, the dead, 
both friend and foe, were often buried side by side 
in a common grave, and the wounded tended in a 
common hospital. This war was a great leveller, yet 
also was it a great exalter. It called forth what was 
best in man as well as what was worst. Only in its 
tragedy did we discover how noble and how humble 
men and women could be; for the fool alone struts 
arrogantly on the doorstep of Death. So it comes 
about, as a writer has truly said: ‘‘War endures not 
because men are base, but because they are noble.” 
It brings them very close to God, and in their eyes 
shines a light peace seldom sees. 

Is all this, then, a justification for war? “Yes,” if 
peace demands justifying; “no,” if it does not. It was 
because of this difference between a creative peace 
and a purely reproductive peace that the vision of 
the end of things, as seen by Treitschke and by 
Nietzsche and their school of thought, was an appari- 
tion upside down. Though their brutal philosophy 
may shock us, in the stony heart of the Age of Things, 
it was brutality which was demanded in order to shock 
it into human pulsation. Like Lucifer and Prome- 
theus these dark angels brought light and fire down 
from heaven to reveal and blast the blasted—the dead. 


16. THE INFLUENCE OF THE WORLD 
WAR UPON THE THEORY OF WAR 


From this great human awakening, really a revolt 
of the heart of Western man against the thing, that 
is, a war within civilisation rather than a war between 
civilised nations, I will turn to the war itself and 
briefly trace the changes in the theory of war which 
took place during its four years of chaotic strugglings. 
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What, then, was the theory held in 1914? It was 
Clausewitzian plus certain changes which took form 
within its saurian body during the last decade of the 
nineteenth and the first of the twentieth centuries. 

First, there was the rise of the so-called moral school 
of war, which was really a magical school, the argu- 
ments of which ran as follows: Granted that numerical 
strengths and weapon-power are equal, then, when 
two armies meet, the one which can the more fully 
control the instinct of self-preservation will win. 
Though this is a truism, for courage has always been 
a dominant factor in war, from it was elaborated the 
totally erroneous theory that fear could be conjured 
out of the human heart by the magic of moral. In 
other words, moralise the soldier and he will cease to 
be afraid. Then the bigger herd will always swamp 
the smaller; consequently, all that is necessary is to 
advance to the attack. 

This theory finds its origin in some roughly com- 
piled memoranda written by a French Colonel, 
Ardant du Picq, who was killed in the Franco-Prussian 
War, and which were published after its ending. In 
them he says: “Absolute bravery, which does not 
refuse battle even on unequal terms, trusting only in 
God or in destiny, is not natural in man; it is the 
result of moral culture’; therefore “‘the purpose of 
discipline” is not so much to inculcate obedience, as 
“to make men fight in spite of themselves.” During 
the eighteen-nineties this idea was completely mechan- 
ised, the soldier being in theory reduced to a robot. 
Foch, one of the great adherents of this school, quoting 

Joseph de Maistre, went so far as to write: “* ‘A battle 
lost is a battle one thinks one has lost; for a battle 
cannot be lost physically.’ Therefore it can only be 
lost morally. But then, it is also morally that a battle 
is won, and we may extend the aphorism by saying: 
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A battle won is a battle in which one will not confess 
oneself beaten.” This is pure casuistry. 

The second school, if I may so call it, for it consisted 
of one man, Monsieur J. S. Bloch, a Polish banker, 
took a diametrically opposite line of thought, namely, 
the economic. In 1897 he published an elaborate 
analysis of modern war, entitled, The War of the Future 
in tts Technical, Economic and Political Relations, in which 
he proved that the conditions in which soldiers would 
be called upon to fight in the next war would bankrupt 
the Clausewitzian theory. So long as the conditions 
of his day held good, he was absolutely right. In 
fact, his picture of the next war, the World War (up 
to the summer of 1918) is so accurate in every detail, 
that had this book remained in manuscript it might 
easily be questioned as a forgery. Further, his theory 
was that war between the great industrial Powers 
meant mutual economic suicide, and that it would 
end in stalemate and revolution. 

Though all armies, in varying degrees, were in- 
fluenced by the first school, one soldier of note alone 
troubled to examine the theories of Bloch—General 
Dragomiroff, and he condemned him because he could 
find nowhere mentioned in his work that the bayonet 
was still the supreme weapon of war! 

With this theory in mind—the dehumanised mass 
attack—the war as we are able to examine it to-day 
may be divided into four tactical periods; and, as is 
always the case, the one gradually emerges from out 
of the other. These periods are the Traditional, the 
Matériel, the Economic, and the Moral. The first 
consists in a series of medieval joustings with modern 
weapons which lead to entrenched warfare, because 
the soldier refuses to become a robot; the second, in 
a frantic scramble for guns and shells which, at 
stupendous cost of life and money, destroyed entire 
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battlefields and rendered forward movement impos- 
sible; the third—in an attempted encirclement of the 
Central Powers in order to starve them into surrender, 
and their retaliation by unlimited submarine attack, 
and the fourth, which never fully materialised, in an 
attack, not so much on the enemy’s battle body, as 
on the moral of his soldiers and the civil will which 
supported it. 

Of these four periods, I intend to examine only the 
last oné, because it is the one which will concern 
soldiers and civilians in another war. What do we 
behold in it? The foreshadowing of a new theory of 
war, the foundations of which, though similar to the 
theories of Foch and Napoleon, are set at an angle 
little dreamed of by those masters of war. Thus, 
whilst Foch aimed at moralising his soldiers, the new 
purpose was how to demoralise the enemy’s soldiers. 
And whilst Napoleon aimed at destroying the enemy’s 
main military forces, the new aim was the destruction 
of the enemy’s civil nerve power, which is the ultimate 
foundation of the soldier’s fighting power. Thus the 
destruction of moral, first civil and secondly military, 
became the axle-pin in the new theory of war, and 
this was only possible through a change in the nature 
of weapon-power. 

The weapons suitable for the attack by demoralisa- 
tion were not the traditional ones, which, though 
varying in power, were in type in no way different 
from those used by Napoleon, Frederick the Great, 
and Marlborough. Nor were they the weapons which 
the mechanical and engineering industries could pro- 
duce unless they were provided with new lethal ideas. 

Among these weapons were the aeroplane, tank, 
gas, and the submarine, also the potent weapon of 
propaganda. In 1914 the first was not a commercial 
article; the second did not exist, the third, more 
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especially in the form of mustard-gas, was not an 
article of trade, though as a by-product it had com- 
mercial value; the fourth was a purely naval weapon 
of war; and the fifth, though it may be related to 
advertising and demagogy, was essentially a war 
product, and one which awaited the radio to make 
it fully effective. 

The origins of these weapons lay far more in the 
laboratory than in the workshop, and they did not 
depend so much upon the work of the technicians of 
coal, steam, and iron as upon the thoughts of mathe- 
maticians, chemists, and physicists, who, throughout 
1914-18, steadily set about rationalising war. Whilst 
the influence of steam-power upon war led to great 
concentrations of men, those of petrol-power and 
electricity led to the opposite—the distribution of 
fighting forces into small mobile packets which could 
concentrate or disperse almost at will. So completely 
did science take control that the ability to create 
rather than the power to reproduce is likely to become 
the decisive factor in another war, granted that 
creation precedes its outbreak., So convinced was I 
of this that, in December 1918, I set down my views 
upon this subject in a paper entitled The Secret of 
Victory, from which I will here quote a few paragraphs: 


“Tools or weapons, if only the right ones can be discovered 
form ninety-nine per cent. of victory; this is the secret which 
this paper intends to divulge. Strategy, command, leader- 
ship, courage, discipline, supply, organisation and all the 
moral and physical paraphernalia of war are as nothing to 
a high superiority of weapons—at most they go to form 
the one per cent. which makes the whole possible. Indeed 
‘Savage animalism is nothing, inventive spiritualism is 
all... 0%? 


In order to illustrate this theory, I made use of two 
simple examples: 
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“(i) Napoleon was an infinitely greater General than 
Lord Raglan; yet Lord Raglan would, in 1855, have beaten 
any army Napoleon could have led against him, because 
Lord Raglan’s men were armed with the Minié rifle. 

“(ii) Eleven years after Inkerman, Moltke would have 
beaten Lord Raglan’s army hollow, not because he was a 
greater soldier than Lord Raglan, but because his men were 
armed with the needle gun. 


“But how could Napoleon have had either of these 
weapons, for they were not invented in his day—they did 
not exist? This is the very point which requires accentuating: 
foresight creates a demand, and demand creates supply. 
Berthier was a supreme clerk, but he was not what every 
Chief of the General Staff should be—a mechanical clair- 
voyant, a seer of new conditions, new fields of war to exploit 
and new tools which will assist in their exploitation. Had 
Napoleon or Berthier, in 1805, placed down as a challenge 
to the mechanical intellect of France 25,000,000 francs for 
the invention of a weapon one hundred per cent. more 
efficient than the ‘Brown Bess’ musket, it is almost certain 
that by 1815 he would have got one; that he would have 
won Waterloo and that the whole course of history would 
have been changed.” 


It will at once be seen that the key to this problem 
lies neither in the economic nor in the moral sphere; 
but, instead, in the intellectual; and what does this 
sphere show when we glance back over the stupendous 
conflict? First, that traditional tactics based on the 
idea of moral stimulation were totally ineffective; and, 
secondly, that those based on matériel and economic 
blockade were disastrous; for the war ended, as 
Monsieur Bloch had predicted, in revolution. Thirdly, 
it shows that tactically it is not man-power but weapon- 
power which wins a war; and, consequently, quality 
and not quantity is the secret of direction. Whilst in 
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this war, quantity was provided by industry, quality 
depended upon science; therefore the next war is 
more likely to be won in the laboratory and study 
than in the machine-shop and factory. 

Were these changes noticed by soldiers? No! for 
not only were their underlying ideas quite unrealised 
by them, but, proclaiming the war to have been “an 
abnormal affair,” they did their utmost to scrap the 
new weapons which had forced success upon them. 
So it came about that, in 1919, they returned to 1914 
and the 1914 theory of war. 


I17. THE INFLUENCE OF THE WORLD 
WAR UPON NATIONAL MORALITY 


From the influence of the war upon war itself, I 
will now turn to its influence upon the morality of 
the nations which waged it; for it was from out of their 
morality that the war emerged; by it that it was 
psychologically sustained, and through it that the 
peace following it was distorted; consequently the 
understanding of the changes in its nature is all- 
important. 

Directly war was declared, the first point to note 
is the extraordinary concentration of national effort 
towards the winning of it. All internal quarrels and 
differences were set aside, and the whole energy of 
each nation was directed towards victory. This was 
due to one fact only, namely, that all the belligerents 
firmly believed in the justice of their cause. In its turn 
this presupposed that each looked forward to the 
establishment of a just peace—a peace which would 
be more profitable to the world than the one broken. 
So it came about that the normality of the social order 
in each nation was dislocated, that is to say, it was 
drawn out of its peace routine and forced along the 
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war path. Politics became more and more authori- 
tarian, industry more and more planned and social 
liberties more and more restricted. The result being 
that each nation was converted into a gigantic war- 
power plant, a vast machine which depended for its 
working on the national will. 

During the first two years of the war the velocity 
of this will was sustained by its initial impetus; but, 
by the summer of 1916, it was noticeably slackening 
down, and continued in increasing ratio to decline 
until the spring of the following year, when in France 
it came almost to a standstill. Then it was that new 
life was infused by the artificial means of propaganda, 
and morally the war took a new direction. Until 
then, though losses had embittered the nations, the 
original object of the war had not been lost sight of. 
Now, under the blast of mutual abuse, slander, and 
violent libels, it was completely obscured. The idea 
of a just peace was scorched up by flaming words, 
until hatred became the driving force and vengeance 
the aim. In England, propaganda, at first developed 
as an amateurish side-show, was exalted to a science 
and an art, and proved itself to be such a scourge to 
the enemy, that it is worth a brief examination. 

Until the spring of 1917 it was mainly directed 
against Germany, not in order to undermine the moral 
of her people, but by blackening her reputation to 
persuade the American people to force their Govern- 
ment to declare war upon her. In fact, Germany 
was morally outlawed. The effect of these persistent 
injections of poison was maddening. One writer says: 
“We hated with a common hate that was exhilarating.” 
. . . I “remember attending a great meeting in New 
England, held under the auspices of a Christian 
Church—God save the mark! A speaker demanded 
that the Kaiser when captured, be boiled in oil, and 
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the entire audience stood on chairs to scream its 
hysterical approval. This was the mood we were in. 
This was the kind of madness that had seized us.’’4 

As James Duane Squires says: “‘. . . official propa- 
ganda, dexterously handled and adequately financed, 
is one of the most potent instruments of modern 
warfare.”2 And what was the cost? In England, 
including all items during the last two years of the 
war, about £2,000,000, and in the U.S.A. slightly less 
than {£1,000,000. In fact, for these two countries 
combined, the cost was less than half a day’s war 
expenditure by Great Britain in 1917-18! 

Then, when the end came, in November 1918, this 
superheated hate, which had gone so far towards the 
winning of the war, stood in the way of all statesmen 
attempting to win the peace. Consequently, as I will 
show in my next chapter, the armistice, though offi- 
cially closed on June 28th 1919, in actual fact was 
indefinitely prolonged. Meanwhile, as the tension of 
the war suddenly relaxed, social disintegration set in 
at cataclysmic speed, and there being no peace ideal 
to bring its shattered parts together, a moral decadence 
followed. As Mars put off his armour, Venus enticed 
him to her bed; pacificity followed activity, and 
licence discipline. As Lewis Mumford says: “From 
the housemaid to the princess, women consciously or 
unconsciously adopt the habits of courtesans at the 
end of a great period of strain and disorder and 
warfare; so, extravagantly, life renews itself.’ 

Life in place of death now becomes the social urge; 
not life as it had been before the war; but a life which 
would make good the death interval which had inter- 
vened; as it were a carnival following upon a dismal 
Lenten fast. Thus life itself became a religion, and 


1 “America at War,” Raymond B. Fosdick. Quoted from British Propaganda 
at Home and in the United States, James Duane Squires, p. 68. 
2 Ibid., p. 77. 3 Technics and Civilization, p. 98. 
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the search after happiness its illusive goal; because, 
as between the nations there was no peace, so within 
the nations there could be no contentment. In truth, 
Mars had but changed his armour, and now, girt in 
economic collapse and political decay, mouthing the 
abracadabras of high finance, under the red banner 
of revolution he stalked over the stricken field of 
national morality. 

In Russia all was still chaos in the new apocalyptic 
order then being branded by Lenin with the number 
“666.” In Germany the depths of moral degradation 
were sounded in 1923, when licence sank into vice, 
which was at once exploited by the Jews. In Italy, 
“the fact that politics had to be a money-making 
profession owing to the poverty of the class that 
practised it,”+ that country was drawn towards red 
revolution, and was only stayed from self-destruction 
by the rise of Mussolini. In the U.S.A., half-crazed 
by prohibition, by means of the usuries they had 
collected they made Europe drunk on debts. So we 
are left with France and Great Britain, and it was in 
these countries that the cult of Venus ran rife. In 
the first it took the form of a Teutonic terror called 
“Security,” and in the second a hatred for war called 
“Peace.” Thus a Manichean cult was developed: 
war was “evil” and peace was “‘good.’”? Thus also 
was the Western world split into contending spheres 
of darkness and light; the new-born League of 
Nations strutting as the “Primal Man’’—a world- 
peace incarnation. 

In this Medean cauldron called “‘peace,”’ victors 
and vanquished were transmuted into two contend- 
ing sects: the militants who could no longer tolerate 
the life imposed upon them, and the pacifists who 
worshipped life in its mummified form of a standstill 

1 The Making of the Corporate State, Harold E. Goad, p. 46. 
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war. In the one the nations were rapidly respiritual- 
ised and in the other progressively devitalised. 
In the U.S.S.R., Italy, and, later on, Germany, 
propaganda, which had been the psychological war 
weapon, becomes the remoralising peace weapon. 
All morality is nationalised in varying degree, by 
sport, by the radio, by the cinema, mass gatherings, 
spectacles, orations, and the written word. Of the 
U.S.S.R. Sir Walter Citrine has recently written: 
“Get hold of the children in the créche. Follow them 
through the kindergarten, then through the school. 
Then get them into the Pioneers or the Young 
Komsomols. Keep them with incessant propaganda. 
Propaganda! Propaganda!—from morning to night. 
On the wireless, films, pictures, posters, follow them 
everywhere . . . where will it all end?” Obviously 
in a new fighting religion; for after all, these were the 
methods of the primitive Christian Church, of Islam, 
of every virile creed. 

In the pacifist countries it is otherwise; as the moral 
collapse deepens, to the revulsion against war is added 
a revulsion against the generation responsible for its 
outbreak, and, instead of a virile youth movement 
striving towards the creation of a new national man- 
hood, the result is a violent epidemic of puerilism—a 
revolt against manhood. This decadence can, I 
think, be largely ascribed to the cheapening and 
vulgarisation of sexual morality. Instead of being 
invigorated, youth was rendered flabby; for without 
mystery excitement becomes mechanical. There is 
no pursuit, and instinctively man loves the chase, 
the capture, and the kill. Man is a hunting animal, 
but no man need hunt a harlot. When the cult of the 
Virgin enthralled the European soul, vigour took 
upon itself a knightly form; but under the cult of the 
courtesan, it is apt to express itself in masochistic 
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inversion. The pacifist likes being beaten as he has 
no fight left in him; therefore he longs to see his 
country beaten. He is pugnacious because he is 
cowardly, he does not want to fight, but instead to be 
rolled in the dust and trodden like a hen; because, 
having lost his virility, his one desire is to play a 
perverted female part. It was for this reason that, 
when the revolution came in Germany, so vigorous 
an attack was launched against “‘sex culture’? which 
was being largely exploited by Jews. 

It is, I think, important to trace this moral degrada- 
tion further, because it constitutes one of the main 
elements in engendering another war; and to-day it 
is being artificially stimulated by the very means 
which in the militant countries are being used as 
agents of re-spiritualisation. 

In former days, as J. Huizinga writes, ““man made 
his own entertainment. People sang, danced, or 
played together. In the civilisation of to-day all this 
has largely made way for watching others sing, dance, 
and play. Of course there have always been per- 
formers and audiences. But the significant thing is 
that in our time the passive element is constantly 
gaining on the active one.”! In games and field 
sports it is the same; there has been a steady return 
to the circus and the decadence of Imperial Rome. 
Vast crowds surge from spectacle to spectacle, shout, 
cheer, or hiss. Yet it is in the cinema and through the 
radio that the lowest degradation is reached; for, in 
them, not only is art but life devitalised, all human 
contact being lost. 

To-day people are like nervous children almost 
afraid to be alone with their own thoughts. They 
listen to echo voices and watch shadow plays, until 
their very lives become unreal. Emotions are aroused 


1 In the Shadow of To-morrow, p. 56. 
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in them, and normally of the vilest kind, because they 
pay best. In the cinemas, which are largely under 
Jewish influence or control, the bulk of the pictures 
shown fall into two main categories: “synthetic 
obscenities” and ‘“‘synthetic brutalities”; vice and 
crime revolving round the harlot and the gangster: 
Venus and Mars decayed into Hollywood stars. 
These, for the masses, are the present-day equivalents 
of love and war. Whilst, in morally a less free age, 
love was the natural appeal of man to woman and 
woman to man to create life; now for love-making and 
engendering are substituted the cuddlings and kissings 
of mechanised shadows. And what is the influence 
of this intangible phallism? It is the emasculation 
and not the disarming of Mars. 

Morally, we are thus faced by a curiously divided 
world. Whilst, in 1914, social morality in Europe 
was more or less homogeneous, to-day it is patently 
heterogeneous. On the one hand we have the 
nations which are young in thought, vigorous, 
active, and warlike; on the other those which are too 
weary to think, are lethargic, passive, and war- 
hating. Whilst the first are creating a new religious 
spirit, that is, an emotional condition which looks 
upon life as a means to something nobler than mere 
living; the second are sinking into a nihilistic apathy, 
which by making living the end of life, really exalts 
death as the life goal. 

The error in this inversion is that the pacifist has 
spearated peace and war into two problems, when in 
fact they are one problem. He has called peace 
“sood” and war “‘evil,” failing to see that both are 
parts of the human world order. Life is peace and 
war; consequently, within man are all the virtues 
and vices of peace and war. Not until he can cast 
out of peace its greeds and its fears, bringing into 
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peace the comradeship, nobility, and self-sacrifice of 
war, will he establish a peace which ceases to be at 
war within itself. 

War is righteous so long as peace is sufficiently 
unrighteous to be able to dispense with the cleansing 
processes of war. War will cease in its separated 
form when man brings into peace that perfection 
which will allow him to aspire towards freedom: free 
to move onwards into the unknown and to grow 
spiritually. Finally, it seems to me, that the problem 
of peace and war is fundamentally a moral one, 
to-day obscured by paeans on the one hand and by 
anathemas on the other. Instead of purging peace 
the pacifist is damming up war, and in consequence 
is making its outbreak not only the more certain 
but all the more necessary. 

Such was the morality of the nations as trans- 
formed by the World War, from it I will now turn 
to the political doctrines which emerged, the clash 
between which not only led to the First of the League 
Wars, but is now busily generating the ingredients of 
the second. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE COLLECTIVE 
AND SOVEREIGN STATES 


18. THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC POLITICAL ORDER 


Tuoucu the democratic principle in the form of city 
government, commercial control, and the guild 
system, is fundamental to civilised society, it was not 
until the age of the Reformation that it began to 
take upon itself a national political form. Then, 
in England, there rapidly appeared a new aristocracy, 
based on land as an agricultural business instead of, 
as in feudal times, a recruiting ground for armed 
retainers. This aristocracy ruled the land, because it 
extracted from it wealth, that is, power. Its means of 
expression were through a Parliament (talking house) 
which, being based largely upon controlled representa- 
tion shielded the Government from the influences of 
mass emotionalism. So long as agriculture remained 
the stable industry, this system worked well enough. 
With the coming of the French Revolution a new 
democratic idea arose, namely that of equality, which 
extended the Christian idea of all men being equal 
before God to that of all men being equal to each 
other. On this lie was the nineteenth century 
founded; for, except that all men must eat to live, 
there is no equality between them. According to 
this principle, society becomes one of numbers; worse 
still, a society indifferent to truth, because it is com- 
pelled by the lie upon which it is founded to leave the 
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discovery of truth to the votes of a majority; for, as 
Berdyaev says: “It is only on the condition of ignoring 
or not believing in Truth that one can accept quanti- 
tative power and revere the opinion of a crowd.”} 
Further, “The principle of equality is one of envy, 
envy of the being of another and bitterness of 
the inability to affirm one’s own. The _ passion 


‘for equality is a passion for nothingness.”* We 


thus return to the Greece of the Peloponnesian War, 
of which Thucydides wrote: 


“Thus the class-war plunged Greek society into every kind 
of moral evil, and honesty, which is the chief constituent of 
idealism, was laughed out of existence in the prevailing 
atmosphere of hostility and suspicion. No argument was 
cogent enough and no pledge solemn enough to reconcile 
opponents. The only argument that appealed to the party 
momentarily in power was the unlikelihood of their remain- 
ing there long and the consequent advisability of taking no 
risks with their enemies. And the stupider the combatants 
the greater their chance of survival, just because they were 
terrified at their deficiencies, expected to be outwitted and 
out-manceuvred and, therefore, plunged recklessly into 
action, while their superiors in intellect, who trusted to their 
wits to protect them and disdained practical precautions, 
were often caught defenceless and brought to destruction.”? 


Whilst this political principle was taking form, the 
Industrial Revolution, which had been gaining in 
strength throughout the eighteenth century, began 
to shift wealth on to a new footing, that of the steam- 
driven machine. By degrees it established a new 
aristocracy based on manufacture, which not only 
ousted their agricultural rivals, but, as a by-product, 
created a vast proletariat—the serfs of the machine. 
This was largely rendered possible by the principle of 


1 The End of Our Time, p. 175. ® Ibid., p. 54: 
3 History of the Peloponnesian War, III, 83. 
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equality which was supposed to set the workers free; 
yet, as men are not equal, it enabled the more cunning 
to enslave the more stupid. This change in govern- 
ment, euphemistically known as “Liberalism,” is 
admirably described by Dr. C. Delisle Burns in a 
lecture he delivered at the Geneva Institute of Inter- 
national Relations in 1933. He said: 


“Tn the so-called Democracies, the conception of the ‘end’ 
in public action is traditionally egoistic. Each citizen is 
assumed to look after his own interest: and the State is 
supposed to hold the ring for a free fight by all, in which 
each gets as much and gives as little as he can. It is supposed 
that the result will be as good as possible, because an ‘unseen 
hand’ contrives that the common good will be achieved, if 
each works for his own good. Again, groups within the 
State are represented as opposing ‘interests’: and each group 
—trade union or employers’ price-ring or Church or political 
gang—fights to get as much as it can for its members. Also, 
the nations or States, which profess to practise co-operation, 
are supposed to be each trying to get as much trade or gold 
or territory as it can by ‘peaceful means’! Violence is 
avoided in order that their cunning may have a freer field!”2 


This war was called “Progress,” in which the 
proletariat represented the wrack of its battlefields, 
an outcast drift of dehumanised men and women, 
whose empty stomachs groaned to them: “Pillage the 
camps!” As I have pointed out, these men were 
the backwash of the machines, and ‘Whatever the 
politics of a country may be, the machine is a com- 
munist.””2 And as the doctrines of the survival of the 
fittest seemed to explain the dominance of the new 
industrial bourgeoisie, a class without culture or 
compassion, Marx, as I have shown, seizing upon this 
principle, extracted by Darwin from the animal 


1 Problems of Peace (Eighth Series), pp. 272-73. 
2 Technics and Civilization, p. 354. 
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world, extended it to human society in the form of the 
class struggle. As his views were violently original, 
in order to allay them, sections of the governing 
classes adulterated them with humanitarianism, out 
of which emanated a pink protoplasmic substance 
called “Socialism”; a kind of political hermaphrodite 
which stands half-way between man as a bloodthirsty 
ape and man as a psalm-singing angel. 
While these changes were developing, a new power 

was arising behind the State; it was international 
finance, the “Empire of Money” which had defeated 
Napoleon in 1815. More and more did the industrial 
bourgeoisie fall under its control, and, not to lose its 
grip, this growing world-power made use of Socialism 
as the birch within the cupboard. Its instruments 
were education and the Press, the second being 
useless unless men could read. As Lord Bryce says: 
*‘Newspapers have become one of the most available 
instruments by which the Money Power can make 
itself felt in politics.” And that “Press power is 
wielded more effectively through the manipulation 
and suppression of news than by the avowed advocacy 
of any political views.”! Or as Lord Northcliffe 
once put it: “The power of the Press is to suppress.” 
Further, Lord Bryce says: ‘‘Scarcely ‘any of those who 
read what the papers tell them, know who has written 
what they read, or what sources of information he 
possesses, or what intellectual weight. The voice 
seems to issue from a sort of superman, and _ has 
a hypnotic power of compelling assent.”* Who 
is this “superman?” The answer is: International 
Finance, which is not altogether unconnected with 
Jewry. Anyhow, Disraeli once said: “We rule peppie 
by words”—and he should know. 

As Finance was dividing the nations into politically 

1 Modern Democracy, Vol. I, p. 123. 9 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 116. 
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hostile groups, and extracting tolls from both sides, 
a new revolution was setting in. Hitherto progress, 
so-called, had followed in the footsteps of the machine, 
science mainly having taken the form of mechanics— 
a probing into physical nature. Now it began to 
probe into life, and the sciences of physiology, biology, 
bacteriology, psychology, and sociology became more 
and more scientific, exact, and truth-seeking. As 
they developed they exerted a profound influence 
upon society, so also did the chemical and electrical 
sciences. First, they demanded a new type of thinker, 
the impartial judge of facts, and secondly—a new 
type of worker, a man of intelligence and responsive- 
ness. Compared to the old science of quantity, the 
new was far more intimately related to quality, and 
not merely quality of things but quality of human 
actions and the understanding of the qualities of the 
human mind and soul. 

As society was changed by intellectualised science, 
it followed that a time would come when, not only 
the economic but the political system would have to 
follow suit. Already was the old agricultural order 
of democracy, still based upon geographical represen- 
tation, completely out of date, as were also the 
Socialist and Communist systems—its by-products. 
Yet, at the opening of the present century, the new 
politics were still without form. As yet they were in no 
sense an instrument, but only a vague idea dimly 
sensed by a few and utterly hidden from the masses 
of mankind. They were still in the womb of thought 
awaiting some great social or political cataclysm to 
give them birth. Being the possession of the few— 
and scientific thought can never be the property of 
the many—they were of necessity self-centred and, 
consequently, autocratic. Further, being engendered 
by science, they stood for truth and not for liberty, 
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for impartiality and not for equality, and for order 
and not for fraternity. Their birth was a painful one, 
for the catastrophe which liberated them was the 
World War. Though, in the minds of the democratic 
majorities, this war was fought to make the world 
safe for democracy, occultly it was fought to liberate 
a rising scientific civilisation from the dead weight 
of democratic inertia. It was a hidden contest 
between quality and quantity, between scientific 
knowledge and truth and political ignorance and 
lies. This is why I have hinted that this war may 
one day be looked back upon as the War of the Great 
Deliverance. 


19. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE 
MARXIAN REVOLUTION 


In Russia it might have proved so, had conditions 
been different; but in that vast country, because there 
was no moral or economic backing to the war, 
deliverance could only come through physical revolu- 
tion. Yet, even in spite of all the misery it entailed, 
there can be no doubt that that country demanded a 
drastic purge. Leadership was weak and despotic— 
the worst of political combinations; the army was in 
no sense a modern instrument of war, because it was 
not supported by mechanical industries: it was no 
more than a primitive hand-fighting, horse-riding 
horde. Further, the people were ignorant, super- 
Stitious, and fatalistic, belonging to a civilisation 
extinct in western Europe. 

When the revolution came, its medium was ready for 
its cultivation. Conditions demanded violent leader- 
ship, and it is difficult to suggest what course Lenin 
could have taken except that of terror: the moral shock 
which enabled him to drive his Bolshevism home. 
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What was this new philosophy? It was a com- 
bination of Marxian State Capitalism and Oriental 
despotism. Marx was a Jew, therefore, racially he 
was an Oriental, and whether he was orthodox or 
not matters very little, seeing that he was inhibited 
by the leading conception of Judaism, namely, law. 
In the religion of his race the Torah stands for the 
reign of law under the god of justice (the Old Testa- 
ment philosophy), and is consequently a-conception 
violently opposed to Christianity, which derives its 
power from faith in the forgiveness of sins under God 
conceived as a Compassionate Father. 

What was justice to Jehovah? It was the exaltation 
of his chosen people over all the other races of the 
earth. It consisted in punishing them should they 
disobey his laws, and as often as not in rewarding 
_ them when they misapplied them to the Gentiles. 
This is uncontradictable, for it can be proved by 
turning to the Old Testament, the Talmud, the 
Zohar, and other Jewish religious works. Further, 
it is so important a fact that I must proceed further 
in its examination, because to-day there is much 
talk of the need for “the reign of law’—the Jewish 
conception of world order. 

Now it is generally accepted that the Jewish idea 
of a reign of law means the application of the laws to 
be found in the Pentateuch: and though outwardly 
this may be so, inwardly it is otherwise, as the follow- 
ing story, one of many taken from the Talmud, will 
show: 


‘We read in the Talmud that a Gentile once came to 
Shamai and said: ‘How many laws have you?’? Shamai 
replied, ‘We have two, the written law and the oral law.’ 
To which the Gentile made answer, ‘When you speak of 
the written law, I believe you, but in your oral law I have 
no faith. Nevertheless you may make me a proselyte on 
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condition that you teach me the written law only.’ Upon 
this Shamai rated him sharply, and sent him away with 
indignant abuse. When, however, this Gentile came with 
the same object, and proposed the same terms to Hillel, the 
latter proceeded at once to proselytise him, and on the first 
day taught him Aleph, Beth, Gemel, Daleth [the Hebrew 
alphabet]. On the morrow Hillel reversed the order of 
these letters, upon which the proselyte remonstrated and 
said, ‘But thou didst not teach me so yesterday.’ “True,’ 
said Hillel, ‘but thou didst trust me in what I taught thee 
then; why, then, dost thou not trust me now in what I will 
tell thee respecting the oral law?’ 771 


The significance of this story lies in the fact that 
God unrolled the universe in the form of the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet in the order 
Aleph (A) to Tau (Th); that is, in the English alpha- 
bet, from A to Z; consequently, to reverse this order 
is symbolic of turning the work of God upside down. 
Therefore, whilst the written law is presumably God- 
like, the oral law is presumably Satanic. This is the 
key to the hidden wisdom in the Hebrew Qabalah. 

Now it is beyond dispute that, under the directive 
energy of Lenin, it was the Jews who established 
Bolshevism in Russia;?_ in other words, they turned 
the social order upside down in order to create chaos, 
so that the spirit of Judaism might move “upon the 
face of the waters,” and create a Jewish cosmos. 
The whole process of this destruction and re-creation 
is elaborated in the Protocols of the Learned Elders 
of Xion. But as this book has been proclaimed a 

1 Quoted from A Talmudic Miscellany, compiled by Paul Isaac Hershon, p. 18. 
4 The first Bolshevik Government consisted of 31 members of whom 18 
were Jews. In 1920 it was made up of 263 officials of whom 224 were Jews. 
The Jewish Chronicle of April 4th 1919 states: “There is much in the fact of 
Bolshevism itself, in the fact that so many Jews are Bolshevists, in the fact that 
the ideals of Bolshevism at many points are consonant with the finest ideals 


of Judaism.” And on January 6th 1933: “Over one-third of the Jews [in 
Russia] have become officials.”’ 
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forgery,! instead of quoting from it I will refer the 
reader to a letter written by Baruch Levy to Karl 
Marx, which, in 1928, was published in La Revue de 
Paris; its authenticity, so far as I am aware, has never 
been challenged. It reads: 


“The Jewish people, taken collectively, will be its own 
Messiah. 

“Its reign over the universe will be obtained by the 
unification of the other human races; by the suppression of 
frontiers and monarchies which are bulwarks of particu- 
larism, and by the establishment of a universal republic 
which will everywhere recognise the rights of aezcuy of 
the Jews. 

“In this new organisation of humanity, the sons of Israel 
from this moment spread over the surface of the globe, all 
of the same race and the same traditional formation, yet 
without forming a distinct nationality, will become, without 
opposition, the directing element. This will be particularly 
the case when they succeed in imposing their stable direction 
on the labouring masses. 

“The governments of the nations forming the universal 
republic will pass without any effort into the hands of the 
Israelites, by virtue of the victory of the proletariat. Indi- 
vidual property can then be suppressed by the Judaic race, 
who will everywhere administer the public funds. 

“Thus will be fulfilled the promises of the Talmud. When 
the times of the Messiah have arrived, the Jews will hold 
in their hands the keys to the wealth of all peoples of the 
world.” 


If this is not a picture of what has taken place in 
Marxist Russia, I am at a loss to know what is, unless 
it is the more detailed picture of the ‘Protocols,’ in 
which an identical doctrine is preached. 

Though, as I have pointed out, the Marxian 


1 Yet what of that? Ifa forger can cash in, as the Jews have cashed in on 
Russia, whether the cheque is genuine or forged the victim experiences an 
identical discomfort. 
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materialistic dialectics grew out of a revolt against 
the machine culture which followed the Industrial 
Revolution, its real aim was to capture and then 
capitalise the machine by means of the class war, the 
spirit of which was hatred and therefore anti-Chris- 
tian. Bolshevism is not Communism in its primitive 
sense of all classes sharing alike, for it is in actuality 
the apotheosis of the money-power: the machine 
creates wealth, which is transmuted into gold, and 
this petrified power is held by the few in order to 
petrify the many. As, according to the Christian 
faith, true. power is spiritual and not mundane, it 
logically follows that, in order to gain absolute 
supremacy over man, Bolshevism must destroy in 
him the idea of God, and above all the Christian 
idea of a compassionate and forgiving World Father. 
Hence its violent anti-Christian mood. 

As “The first requirement for the factory system... 
was the castration of skill. The second was the 
discipline of starvation. The third was the closing 
up of alternative occupations by means of land- 
monopoly and dis-education. .. .”1 So in Bol- 
shevik Russia has it been the same, for Lenin and his 
followers established all these conditions. 

To him wage labour was the Beast of his Apocalypse. 
He says: “We are still hampered by old prejudices. 
... but every hour these are fading. More and 
more effectively we now defend and represent seventy 
per cent of the population of the earth. . . . If our 
international comrades help us... no defeat can 
prevent the success of our mission. This mission is 
to bring to triumph the cause of the . . . World 
Revolution, to create the Soviet Republic of the 
World.” 

As I wrote in my India in Revolt, Lenin was “A 

1 Technics and Civilization, p. 173. 
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fanatic for organisation, he saw himself as the founder 
of a new world system, the messiah of a new epoch; 
and, like many another would-be messiah, toleration 
was incomprehensible to him. What he said was 
orthodox; Karl Marx had endowed him with 
intellectual freedom, but this freedom was to be 
solely his, for with no one would he share it. Marx 
had freed him from the blind acceptance of dogma, 
but his freedom was to be the dogma of the new 
order.” 

Rivarol once said to Louis XVI: “New states can 
only be built upon mud, blood, and brutality; they 
are erected from the bottom upwards.” ‘This in no 
way frightened Lenin, for his world state was to be 
built thus, even if it cost the world a hundred million 
lives and a generation of agony. An “‘idolator of 
science,” he dreamed of a technical advance on the 
American model—the workers were to be castrated 
by standardisation. Detroit was to be multiplied a 
hundredfold, for as Valeriu Marcu writes in his 
Lenin: “The Bolsheviks would set the proletarians 
in motion, the proletarians the poor peasants, the 
poor peasants the ‘middle’ ones, the middling ones 
the rich—and this machine, built up of men, would 
function like a gigantic workshop for Socialism. 
Dictatorship was the leather belting that would link 
up the wheels and keep them in motion.” And 
again: “Tens of thousands of tractors, hundreds of 
electric power stations, synthetic fertilizer works, the 
wealth of the towns, the economic planning of the 
revolution in western Europe, would show the small 
farmers of the countryside the unprofitable nature of 
private ownership. Socialised industry would bring 
the peasants all the technical assistance they needed, 
and Communism would put new life into every- 
thing.” 
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To render the vast Empire controllable “self 
determination’? was introduced; for its potency lay 
in fractionising all possible opposition. Discipline 
was to be maintained, like in the “‘forties,” by 
starvation, and this was easy to effect when all 
purchasing power was concentrated in the State, 
and the entire country became a State monopoly. 
Further, discipline was enforced by the most potent 
system of “‘dis-education,” for the people were 
taught how to read, so that, through what they read, 
they might be compelled to think in one direction 
only. 

Finally, freedom, as Lenin understood it, was to 
him the cause of world disruption, therefore he 
abolished it lock, stock, and barrel: ‘‘The will of 
hundreds, or tens of thousands,” he said, “‘can be 
incorporated in a single person. ... More dis- 
cipline . . . more dictatorship, are needed. ...A 
new war is now beginning, a war without bloodshed. 
March now to victory over famine and cold, over 
typhus and economic collapse, over ignorance and 
devastation.” . . . Such was the megalomania of this 
mechanised Mahomet. 

Though Berdyaev says that Socialism is ‘‘mes- 
sianic,” that the proletariat “is the new messiah,” I 
disagree. It is Judaism which is the would-be new 
Messiah, “‘the organiser of an earthly kingdom,” in 
whose name the former Messiah is rejected “because 
He preached a kingdom that is not of this world.”?} 
So in Russia we see collectivity taking the place of 
the fragmented God of the Reformation, to wage 
war against the gods into which He was then broken, 
and a return to the intestinal wars of primitive 
Christendom is made. 

“Where there is no God there is no man,” exclaims 

1 The End of Our Time, p. 183. 4 Ibid., p. 80. 
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Berdyaev, and with profound wisdom; for when the 
idea of the super-rational is removed, man is thrown 
back on to the irrational, and, re-entering the animal 
state, is in consequence de-humanised. Thus we 
return to Communism, the most primitive form of 
Christianity, which, though crudely material as 
primitive Christianity was crudely spiritual, is a 
“sacred” philosophy; for though its principles are 
fundamentally atheistic, as those of Christianity are 
fundamentally theistic, it is the fervour of belief and 
not the ideal believed in which is the foundation of 
religious enthusiasm. Communism is apocalyptic, for 
in essence there is little difference between Lenin and 
St. John. ‘Lenin declared roundly that a Catholic 
abbé who corrupts young girls is preferable to a chaste, 
good-living priest, because he is so much easier to 
deal with.”! And Professor Gilbert Murray, com- 
menting upon Satanism generally from St. John 
with his bowls of poisoned blood to Lenin with his 
bloody slaughterings, says on this account: “If you 
kill an unjust judge, you may be understood to mean 
merely that you think judges ought to be just. But if 
you go out of your way to kill a just judge, it is clear 
that you object to judges altogether. Ifa son kills a 
bad father, the act, though meritorious in its humble 
way, does not take us much further. But if he kills a 
good father, he cuts at the root of all the pestilent 
system of family affection and loving-kindness and 
gratitude on which the present world is largely 
based.””? 

Bolshevism is inverted Christianity and not a new 
idea, for hatred is love reversed. Its ideal is not man 
seeking God, but man crawling back to the ant. 
This entails a purely mechanistic system of govern- 
ment, in which charity, one of the sublimest of 

1 Ibid., p. 225. 3 Satanism and the World Order, p. 25. 
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Christian virtues, is vigorously excluded; for charity 
is essentially a human virtue and can find no place 
in a mechanical social order. Bolshevism is the last 
phase of the first crucifixion and the first phase of 
the second; for, as in the first Christ was slain to 
appease the jealousy of Jehovah; so in this second is 
Christian culture to be destroyed in order that the 
spirit of Judaism may move over the formless and the 
void and establish its messianic empire. Such, then, 
is the Marxian revolution. 


20. THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
FASCIST REVOLUTION 


When the internationalism of Marx, really an 
anti-national philosophy, came into contact with the 
spirit of nationalism, at once a recoil set in, which, 
in Italy became known as Fascism and in Germany as 
National Socialism. Yet it was not in the impact 
between internationalism and nationalism that the 
origins of these kindred political philosophies are 
to be sought, because the anti-nationalism of Bol- 
shevism was only the hotbed which forced them 
above the political soil. In truth, their roots run 
deep down into the scientific developments of the 
nineteenth century, and are to be discovered more 
particularly in the revolt of, what may be called, the 
organic sciences against the conditions established by 
Financial Democracy, and not so much in that of 
the inorganic! sciences (coal, steam, iron, mechanics) 
against those fostered by Industrial Democracy. 
Whilst the second, as we have seen, led to the Com- 
munism of Marx, the first groped after the creation 
of a human instead of an economic politics. At first 

1 Mumford differentiates between these two by the terms “‘paleotechnics” 
and “neotechnics.” 
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entangled with communistic ideas, like Communism 
itself, Fascism and National Socialism are still what 
Spengler would call “‘pseudomorphs”: that is, realities 
working in and trying to cast off the myths which 
encumber them. 

During the World War, this evolution remained 
hidden; but, when we turn to its lessons, it will at 
once be seen that, from the military point of view, 
the war problem was at heart a struggle between the 
scientific method and the natural evolutionary method 
of trial and error leading to blind and compulsory 
change: of thought against tradition and of reality 
against myth. I have already discussed how, from 
this aspect of the problem, the war fell at once into a 
deadlock. The conscript hordes, the military expres- 
sion of the democratic quantity theory, being incap- 
able of movement in face of the new arms, the 
magazine rifle, the machine gun, and the quick-firing 
field gun, which thought had devised. Eventually, 
on this side, as I have shown, science took autocratic 
control; aeroplanes, tanks, lethal gas, and a host of 
scientific appliances proving beyond doubt that God 
no longer sides with the bigger battalions, but with 
the more cunning brains. 

On the civil side, using this word as inclusive of 
all functions which are not strictly military, before 
a shot was fired, our whole financial system, the 
very backbone of our politics, became jellified. In 
England, gold was withdrawn from circulation, other- 
wise every bank would have been compelled to close 
its doors. And, in order to enable war work to be 
accelerated, the Treasury issued millions in notes 
and credit, the whole of which was backed by the 
potential wealth of the country and its traditional 
honesty: it had nothing whatever to do with gold. 
Politically and militarily the inner contest was for 
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autocracy, or, in other words—unity of political 
direction and unity of military command. Under 
Mr. Lloyd George, occultly the first fascistic Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, the party system was 
swept aside; the Cabinet was reduced to a small 
dictatorial oligarchy; an Imperial War Cabinet was 
eventually formed; many of the greater industries 
were brought under Government control and agri- 
culture was made compulsory. On the military side 
a similar struggle took place, all commodities were 
pooled, and the war ended in thé appointment of 
one soldier, General Foch, as Generalissimo of the 
Allied Armies. 

Even more remarkable still, on the economic side 
the war soon showed the stupendous power of our 
productive system, and how for its existence it 
depended upon consumption, even if only the con- 
sumption of deliberate waste. Whilst it endured we 
had no unemployment, few strikes, few bankruptcies, 
little crime, and a startling decline in the number 
of suicides. In short, the war created a national 
solidarity we had never before experienced; for it 
gave us internal harmony instead of discord as well 
as unity and comradeship. 

Then came the end, and all these things vanished. 
We were unworthy to understand the revelation, and 
our unworthiness is proved by the fact that, after it, 
we could chatter only of its horrors, when it had shown 
us, dramatically enough, how horrible at bottom 
was the civilisation out of which the four years of 
conflict had emerged. In their insensate greed the 
people strove to get back to 1914. Instead of going 
forwards, madly they sought to go backwards, hence 
the chaos the world is in to-day, which is the measure- 
ment of the tension between what should have been 
done and what has been attempted. 
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Yet, if we could but see it, the war showed us that 
the world was an economic unit; that in economic 
disputes war is a futile arbiter, because economically, 
it strikes down vanquished and victor alike. It 
showed us that until this supreme fact is realised, no 
peace can be anything other than a _ temporary 
armistice. That an economically fractionised world 
is a world itching with friction: of the rubbing to- 
gether of its parts, and that, when heat becomes 
intense, the whole will burst into flames. 

The four years of turmoil reveal this so clearly that 
the existing world blindness can be explained only 
by the fact that the new light was too brilliant for 
the optic nerves of nineteenth-century-minded men. 
Yet it was the stupendous creative forces of that 
century which had generated this light. Science 
had fashioned industry, and slowly, between 1815 and 
1914, it created what may be called the Age of Mass- 
Production: more and more machines, more and 
more things made and more and more men employed. 
Then, during the four years of the war, science, 
unrestricted by cost and stimulated by demand, in 
seven-league boots swept forward half a century, and 
in this almost magical advance the trumpet-blast of 
the men of mind heralded in the Age of Power- 
Production: more perfect machines, still more things 
made, but this time the need for fewer and fewer 
men to make them. 

Whilst in the last century, science and its hand- 
maid, industry, were largely national forces which 
made individual nations strong, their tendency to- 
day is not towards internationalism, that is, a relation- 
ship between nations, but towards the establishment 
of a new universalism, which is likely to grow as 
powerful or even more powerful than that established 
by the Papal Church before the Reformation. Their 
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aim transcends a mere binding together of separate 
nations by trade and other compacts. Instead, its 
Purpose is their fusion in a new civilisation, far 
transcending, yet, in a way similar to the separated 
fusions of the two great groups of belligerents during 
the World War. 

The two countries in which this political reaction 
against traditional methods took acutest form were 
Italy and Germany. In the first, democracy had 
proved unworkable: in the second, it was destroyed 
by the peace treaties. Therefore, in the first, it took 
upon itself a more philosophical form, and in the 
second a more military; for destruction was followed 
by a Socialist pseudo-despotism, largely influenced by 
Judaism.! 

In Italy, the first gleam of the great awakenment 
came with the victory of Vittorio Veneto, the glory 
of which was cast into high relief by the gloomy 
background of Caporetto. This glory not only 
obliterated an epoch, but it intoxicated an entire 
nation; for it hypnotised the Italian masses into 
believing that they were Romans; that is, equal in 
warlike ardour to those men who had founded their 
traditions. Then, in 1922, this fervour found its 
focal point in Mussolini, the student of Sorel and his 


1 “Tn the German Marxist Revolutions of 1918 the Jews were the directors 
and strategists; the Soviet Republic of Munich was led by the Jews Lieb- 
knecht, Luxembourg, and Eisner; the German Cabinet was dominated by the 
Jews Hasse and Landeberg, assisted by the Jews Kautski, Azech, Kohn, and 
Hertzfeld, with the Jews Schiffer and Bernstein in charge of Finance, and the 
Jews Preuss and Freud occupying the Secretariat of the Interior. In Prussia, 
the Ministry of Justice was all Jewish, headed by Rosenfeld; the Interior and 
Finance Ministries were held respectively by the Jews Hirsch and Simm. 
In Saxony, the leading lights of the Government were the Jews Lipinski and 
Schwartz; in Wirttemberg, the Jews Talheimer and Heinmann; in Hess, the 
Jew Fulda. The Jew Kurt Eisner boasted that he and ten other Jews had 
made the revolution; Lowenburg, Rosenfeld, Wollheim, Rothschild, Arnold, 
Kranold, Rosenhek, Birenbaum, Reis, and Kaiser. The chiefs of police of 
Berlin, Frankfort, Munich, and Essen, and the heads of most of the Soldiers’ 
and Workmen's Councils were Jews.”—Bolshevism is Jewish, A. S. Leese, 


pp- 7; 8. 
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syndicalism, and through him was irradiated the 
Fascist revolution. 

In Germany, it came as a reaction to the dictates 
of the Peace Conference which followed in the foot- 
steps of the war conferences. In fact, it was not a 
peace conference at all, but, instead, a thinly disguised 
war conference which, under a cloud of an asphyxiat- 
ing hypocrisy, set out to complete what the war should 
have completed but had failed to do. The hordes 
of soldiers were replaced by hordes of politicians, 
experts, advisers, and wire-pulling publicists. Their 
leaders were impotent, for there was no semblance 
of discipline; consequently the Conference from start 
to finish was nothing more than what Mr. Churchill 
described as: “‘A turbulent collision of embarrassed 
demagogues.” 

No sooner had it assembled than it became 
apparent that those who were supposed to be in 
control would never get into gear. It was not a 
duel, but a general mélée. ‘The Prime Ministers 
were far from exercising supreme power. By arous- 
ing popular emotions during the war . . . they had 
created a Frankenstein monster which now held them 
helpless. They might compromise, if they possessed 
the skill, but they would not be permitted to yield.”? 

Into this film-land of unreality stepped President 
Wilson, with his super-national, magical league. On 
March goth, 1919, Mr. Lansing wrote in his diary: 
“The whole world wants peace. The President 
wants the League. I think that the world will have 
to wait.”? This suggestion was like alcohol to the 
mob-mind, for as the masses wanted vengeance and 
not peace, here was an instrument which would 
enable them to satisfy their lust. In truth, the 


1 Dr. Charles Seymour. Quoted in Peacemaking, 1919, Harold Nicholson, 
p. 87. 2 Ibid., quoted from p. 53. 
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standard of morality of the Conference was that of 
the democracies which it represented. Its hypocrisy 
was immeasurable, and its methods and results far 
more despicable than the inefficient, aristocratic 
Congress of Vienna. The treaties it elaborated were 
imposed at the point of the pistol, which meant that 
they were invalid, because no moral obligation can 
exist unless consent is freely given. Further, it was 
obvious to all rational people that Germany would 
submit only so long as weakness prevented her from 
revolting. As Esmé Wingfield-Stratford says: “For 
a gang of brigands to hold somebody to ransom by 
starving his children—and to continue to starve them 
while the gang leisurely disputed over the amount 
and distribution of the sum to be extracted—would 
hardly be considered strictly honourable among the 
better type of thieves. But it was good enough 
morality for the civilized nations of the twentieth 
century.”1 For, be it remembered, during the Peace 
Conference the blockade of Germany was main- 
tained 

Eventually, after much wrangling, not with their 
opponents but among themselves, the Allied Powers, 
who had grandiloquently proclaimed that the war 
had been fought to make the world safe for democracy, 
imposed the peace treaties upon Germany and her 
former allies in so autocratic a way that democracy 
in those countries became impossible. This, with the 
occupation of the Ruhr in 1923—a flagrant violation 
of the Treaty of Versailles—led to a complete destruc- 
tion of the freedom of the individual idea. No man, 
woman, or child in Germany was free, except to 
starve; consequently with financial bankruptcy there 
developed a moral bankruptcy, with the result that 
power passed, lock, stock, and barrel, into the hands 

1 They that Take the Sword, p. 353. 
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of the State—the bureaucracy, which, failing to 
utilise it, blazed the trail for Hitler. 

When he came into power, he found himself the 
focal point of that potential spirit of rejuvenation 
which had been for over ten years slumbering in the 
heart of every true German. And, as Carlyle, that 
shrouded prophet of autocracy, exclaimed nearly a 
hundred years ago: “What he says, all men were not 
far from saying, were longing to say. The Thoughts 
of all start up, as from painful enchanted sleep, round 
his Thought; answering to it, Yes, even so!” It was 
not that Hitler possessed a phenomenal intellect, but 
that he was the moral noumenon of Germany, that 
thing-in-itself, that cause of German greatness— 
and, be it remembered, at heart the Germans are a 
profoundly mystical people. Everything fitted him 
to the occasion: the misery which surrounded his 
countrymen—the hope he detonated within them; 
the collapse of the economic system—the energy 
which would have to be concentrated to rebuild it; 
even his ignorance and lack of superficial education, 
for these freed him from past systems and theories 
and drove his impetuous spirit onwards towards the 
future. 

Hitler had passed through the war as an impres- 
sionable youth, he had watched its sordidness, its slow- 
ness, and its devastation, and during the miserable 
years which followed it he absorbed its grim lessons. 
He realised that had Germany, in 1914, been better 
prepared politically, morally, economically, indus- 
trially, and militarily, she would have won the war 
in three or four weeks; and had she done so all the 
agonies of a long war, and all the degradation and 
chaos of the peace which must always follow such 
a conflict, would have been avoided. Having wit- 
nessed the destruction of his fatherland, he became 
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spiritualised by what was to become the corner-stone 
of his philosophy, namely, irrespective of thought, 
deed, or consequence, any man who was unwilling to 
sacrifice all in order to prevent the repetition of such 
a catastrophe, blasphemed against the spirit of 
Germany. 

When this fact is grasped his actions become 
logical; for, if the self-preservation of one’s country 
is accepted as the highest of moral obligations, then it 
follows that to secure it is a righteous work. What 
did he do? He set out to restore the national unity, 
dignity, and discipline. He determined upon creating 
a self-supporting nation defended by fighting forces 
of the most modern kind. That he wanted war is 
absurd, for war could not gain for him national 
resurrection. What he wanted was the dignity of 
a strong and prosperous peace. Yet, being a realist 
as well as an idealist, understanding that this is a 
warlike age, the one thing he feared was not war, but 
a war similar to the last one. 

Instead of believing, like Marx, that man is 
motivated by his material needs, he realised above 
all, in this present age, that he is moved by the 
grandeur of the national spirit, and, in order to 
sustain it he is willing to sacrifice personal liberty 
and life itself. Looking upon the nation as a divine 
incarnation, this is why, in building his totalitarian 
State, he has striven for unity. He saw that a new 
spirit was wanted, and that because it was impossible 
to create it without a restoration of the national 
dignity, he tore up the Treaty of Versailles, which to 
him was a gangster’s imposition. He saw that unity 
was impossible without national discipline; hence 
his regimentation of German life and his return to 
conscription. Also he saw that national self-sufficiency 
was the basis of modern war, therefore he strove after 
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autarchy. Finally he saw that this new national 
structure would be built upon sand, unless it was 
founded upon so powerful an air force and army that, 
during its construction, no nation or group of nations 
would dare to attack it. He has never believed that 
everything can be accomplished by force, but that in 
this age of power everything must be founded upon it. 

Remembering that what he feared most was a 
repetition of a war like the last one, it was impossible 
for him to join hands with those States which con- 
stituted the League of Nations. Not only because 
they insisted upon adhering to the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but because they feared the type 
of war which would be waged with the more scientific 
weapons. It was on account of this they determined 
that, were there another war, it should follow in the 
footsteps of the last one, the war which had destroyed 
Germany. 

What do we see here? Not only a clash between 
two incompatible political systems, but also between 
two variant military ideas. Whilst the democratic 
nations are harking backwards in politics and war, 
Germany is striving forwards. Whilst the former 
have so far attempted to restrict the new weapons— 
for without such a restriction security becomes most 
difficult, because it is security by collection; that is to 
say, it takes time to collect it—the latter has, during 
the last few years, worked day and night in preparing 
to exploit them. Yet it is true that these weapons, 
as the democratic nations suspected, have to-day 
become so powerful, and that for the full development 
of their power in war surprise is so necessary, and 
that if full surprise is gained, victory and defeat may 


be so rapid, that collective security and the application . 


of sanctions, either economic or military, will in the 
end become impracticable. We arrive, therefore, at 
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a contradictory situation: totalitarian tactics, as I will 
call the new method of fighting, are for national 
preservation being forced upon the democratic Powers. 
These, politically and, consequently, strategically, are 
the less suited to develop them, because war, being a 
political instrument, their use will largely depend upon 
political theory. If the democratic nations are com- 
pelled, as they would seem to be, to adopt totalitarian 
tactics, then, unless they become politically totali- 
tarian, they will fight at such a disadvantage that in 
another war their defeat is all but assured. This 
probability has so terrified them that, rather than 
make peace with Fascism in its two forms—Italian 
and German—they have entered into an alliance with 
Communism, because it is violently opposed to 
Fascism. This is my-next problem. 


21. THE FOUNDATIONS OF A MESSIANIC 
WORLD ORDER 


What happened immediately the war ended? 
There was a terrific recoil, as it were, the receding of 
a tidal wave which washed all those who represented 
the old-world idea back into the ocean of strife. It 
was a far more cataclysmic recoil than that following 
the Napoleonic Wars; yet, in nature, very similar to 
it; for, instead of bringing the nations peace, it crushed 
them in the toils of revolution. In order to stabilise 
this recoil, an instrument was needed, and it was ham- 
mered out of many old ideas which had agitated the 
minds of men since the days of the Delian amphictyony 
—six hundred years before the present era. There had 
been Sully with his Grand Design, and William Penn 
and the Abbé de Saint Pierre who followed him. 
There had been Rousseau with his European Federa- 
tion, Kant with his Perpetual Peace, and after the 
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Napoleonic War—the Holy Alliance. Now this in- 
strument was to be a world league; not a mere group- 
ing of European nations; but a grouping which was 
to embrace every nation on the earth; a system of 
peace so inflated with idealism that, like a balloon, 
it forthwith rose into the political stratosphere in which 
hope itself demanded artificial respiration. 

This idea of the great Passover from war to peace 
was pre-eminently both Christian and Jewish: Chris- 
tian, in that, as all men are the children of God, the 
world is one human habitation; Jewish, in that it was 
Messianic; for had not the entire world been promised 
to the children of Israel? But the difference between 
these two outlooks was radical; because whilst the one 
was spiritual the other was economic. For its attain- 
ment the first demanded a common world morality, 
and the second a common world financial system. 
As the first did not exist and the second did, the 
second won so far as winning was possible. The whole 
idea, whichever way we look at it, was simple in the 
extreme: it was a return to the Garden of Eden, and 
all it demanded was the Millennium—the Reign of 
Law. This was to be attained by the most primitive 
of magic—the spell: a Covenant was to be agreed 
upon which would turn the world upside down. So 
it came about that the political leaven of the war 
was to cause a violent fermentation. Two world 
philosophies, the idealistic and the realistic, two 
systems of civilisation and two God-ideas were to 
be forced into mortal combat; the Old Testament 
struggling for supremacy with the New—Yahveh and 
Christ in clinch. In such a war, which the war gave 
birth to, there can be no armistice, no truce, and no 
quarter. It is war to the knife, and the recent affair 
in Abyssinia, as I have pointed out, is nothing other 
than the bugle-call summoning the nations through 
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war to make the world safe for universal Bolshev- 
ism. 

If this is thought far-fetched, then I would ask the 
reader to compare President Wilson’s ‘Fourteen 
Points” with Lenin’s Kremlin manifestos; for “to 
make the world safe for democracy” is in essence “‘the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” Again, as control of 
the world was the aim of both, what matters it if the 
instrument of the one is called ‘‘The League of 
Nations” and of the other ““The Third International,” 
when the instrument of both is the disruptive principle 


’ of “Self-determination’’? 


From where did the President of the U.S.A. obtain 
his sugared ideas? Here is some slight evidence, and 
no doubt with careful delving much more could be 
revealed. 

Pertinax, in the Echo de Paris of April 28th, 1920, 
says: 


““M, Max Warburg is the chief of the banking firm Max 
Warburg & Co., of Hamburg. He is the principal share- 
holder in the Hamburg-American and German-Lloyd 
steamship lines. His two brothers, Paul and Felix Warburg, 
married respectively to the sister-in-law and the daughter 
of Jacob H. Schiff, are the associates of the latter at the 
head of the Kuhn Loeb and Co. Bank of New York. Here 
we have a financial group which, up to the declaration of 
war by America, in April 1917, was the most powerful link 
between the politicians of Washington and those of Berlin. 
From 1914 to 1917 this powerful syndicate showed itself 
extraordinarily active against the Entente.” 


Then he goes on to inform us that Jacob Schiff was 
“the great financial supporter of the ‘Mutual Society 
of German Jews.’ ”? Before America entered the war, 
he “founded the American Neutral Conference Com- 
mittee, which took upon itself the task of bringing 
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about peace with a victorious Germany. Then ap- 
peared for the first time all the formulae of the League 
of Nations.” 

M. Charles Maurras, in his book Les Trois Aspects 
du Président Wilson, informs us of “the decisive in- 
fluence” exercised upon him by “‘a very small com- 
pany” of financiers “domiciled (campés) between 
Hamburg, Frankfort, and New York.” He says: 
“They were identified with the Association of the 
League of Free Nations, with its seat in America, and 
including, among other people, Mr. Felix Frankfurter, 
President of the War Labour Policis Board, the great 
banker, Jacob H. Schiff, the Cohens, the Blumenthals, 
the Chapiros, without forgetting Mrs. Mary Sunkov- 
nich.”? Then he informs us that Wilson was com- 
pletely under their influence. 

Doctor Dillon, in his book The Peace Conference, 
writes: 


“Of all the collectivities whose interests were furthered at 
the Conference, the Jews had perhaps the most resourceful 
and certainly the most influential exponents. There were 
Jews from Palestine, from Poland, Russia, the Ukraine, 
Roumania, Greece, Britain, Holland, and Belgium; but the 
largest and most brilliant contingent was sent by the United 
States... .” 


Concerning the Minority Treaties, he says: 


“Tt may seem amazing to some readers, but it is none the 
less a fact, that a considerable number of Delegates believed 
that the real influences behind the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
were Semitic. They confronted the President’s proposal on 
the subject of religious inequality, and, in particular, the 
odd motive alleged for it, with the measures for the protection 
of minorities which he subsequently imposed on the lesser 
States, and which had for their keynote to satisfy the Jewish 


1p. 194 
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elements in Eastern Europe. And they concluded that the 
sequence of expedients framed and enforced in this direction 
were inspired by the Jews, assembled in Paris for the purpose 
of realising their carefully thought-out programme, which 
they succeeded in having substantially executed. However 
right or wrong these Delegates may have been, it would be 
a dangerous mistake to ignore their views, seeing that they 
have since become one of the permanent elements of the 
situation. The formula into which this policy was thrown 
by the members of the Conference, whose countries it affected 
and who regarded it as fatal to the peace of Eastern 
Europe, was this: ‘Henceforth the world will.be governed 
by the Anglo-Saxon peoples, who, in turn, are swayed by 
their Jewish elements.’ ”1 


We are further informed by the Jewish Guardian 
that “the hero of the Minority Treaties” was ‘Mr. 
Lucien Wolf,” of whom Israel Zangwill wrote: “The 
Minority Treaties were the touchstone of the League 
of Nations, that essentially Jewish aspiration, and the 
man behind the Minority Treaties was Lucien Wolf.” 

What came out of all this occult intrigue? First, 
the equality of peoples; for, as in 178g all men were 
proclaimed born free and equal, so now all nations 
and all groups aspiring to become such, were pro- 
claimed to be likewise. Consequently, self-determina- 
tion was postulated as a divine right, and according 
to this lie, Costa Rica, Salvador, Equador, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Latvia, etc., rank in importance with 
Great Britain, France, and Italy. The farce is so 
immense that it ceases to be laughable. What, then, 
was the reason behind this silliness? It was as rational 
as it was exact: once again would the cunning domi- 
nate the stupid, and as, between 1789 and 1914, 
equality had handed over power to the national 

1P. 10, and pp. 422-3. 
. Quoted from The Cause of World Unrest, p. 184. 
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financial democracies, now it was to hand it over to a 
world-governing plutocracy—international finance. 

Secondly, in order to maintain control over these 
factions, as finance is not a moral quality, morality 
was to be replaced by legality, or, as Douglas Jerrold 
says: “It has . . . been forced to attempt to elevate 
a barren legalism into a morality, with results 
shattering to the world’s peace and to all hopes of 
just progress.’*1 

This writer says, and he is worth considering, as 
his book is one of the very few challenges to the whole 
League system: 


“The rights of plain men have no franchise at Geneva. 
The only crimes recognised are breaches of political agree- 
ments made by politicians among themselves. The laws of 
God and the laws of Nature are alike unknown to the jurists 
of the League. . .. The people may be enslaved, but 
Parliament must be preserved; millions may die of starva- 
tion, be massacred or sold into slavery so Jong as the League 
remains. Altars may be desecrated, priests, ministers, 
missionaries, and nuns may be murdered and robbed, but 
so long as the murderers come to Geneva to make up a 
quorum, all is well. It does not even matter what is debated, 
as long as the debate goes on.”? 


Thirdly, the status quo, moral as well as geographical, 
was to be made sacrosanct so that international finance 
could continue to rule. 

Thus this League has become the tool of the strong, 
the hope of the weak, and the contempt of those who 
still possess a sense of dignity. It is a skid on the 
wheels of justice and the whetstone of war. All it has 
given birth to is the conference system, a system which 
changes nothing by discussing all things. ‘‘Pacto- 
mania” is the disease of the age. Instead of helping 
the world towards peace, “the pactmongers are slowly 

1 They that Take the Sword, p. 77. 2 Ibid., pp. 94 and 106. 
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but surely destroying the last vestiges of faith in the 
possibility of peace’’;1 for each Conference succeeds 
only in advertising national oppositions, causes further 
grievances, and deepens the universal pessimism. 

If peace is not creative, then it is dead and fore- 
doomed to putrescence. In the Covenant we see the 
Western counterpart of the Russian experiment,’ but 
without its drive. Compared to the Bolshevik awl the 
League is a Judaic corkscrew. Behold the man! In 
1935 the Jew Litvinoff, alias Finkenstein (really 
Wallack) became President of the Council of the 
League: the avowed atheist and enemy of Christen- 
dom. This alone shows the subversive, anti-Christian, 
and apocalyptic nature of this would-be world power. 
When, in the second century a.p., Irenaeus, Bishop 
of Lyons, set out to discuss the nature of a world in 
which wolves and lambs shall browse together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox, he said: “‘I am quite 
aware that some persons endeavour to refer these 
words to the case of savage men”; and then, turning 
to the question of straw and lions, he said with some 
wisdom: ‘‘And this indicates the large size and rich 
quality of the fruits. For if that animal, the lion, feeds 
upon straw, of what a quality must the wheat itself 
be whose straw shall serve as food for lions??? So I 
will now turn to the quality of the chopped hay upon 
which the League aspires to found its millennium. 


22. TOWARDS THE PLAINS OF 
ARMAGEDDON 


‘And I will send a fire on Magog, and among them 
that dwell carelessly in the isles: and they shall know 


1 War Unless, Sisley Huddlestone, p. 146. 

? “The famous Covenant of the League of Nations was the perfect sequel 
of the revolution in Russia.” Left Wings over Europe, Wyndham Lewis, p. 16g. 

9 The Writings of Irenaeus (Anti-Nicene Christian Library), Vol. I, p. 147. 
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that I am the Lord. So will I make my holy name 


known in the midst of my people ...: and the. 


heathen shall know that I am the Lord, the Holy 
One in Israel.”*1 

It would seem that this prophecy is about to be 
fulfilled through the Bolshevik yeast which is leavening 
the League. 

In examining this problem, the first fact to re- 
member is that, a year after the U.S.S.R. became a 


member of the League, Great Britain was all but: 


precipitated into war with Italy; the second, that her 
people and also the French ardently want a stable 
peace; the third, that the politicians of these’ two 
countries are never tired of predicting that another 
world war will end in universal Bolshevism; the fourth, 
that this is the aim of the Soviet revolution; the fifth, 
that Fascism and National Socialism are bitterly 
opposed to Sovietism; the sixth, that Herr Hitler has 
again and again proffered a friendly hand to France 
and Great Britain; yet, in spite of this fear of another 
world war, which it is proclaimed will wreck our 
civilisation, why is it, then, that France has entered 
into an alliance with the U.S.S.R. against Germany, 
and that Great Britain has supported her in the 
driving of this direct road towards another world war 
—the Second of the League Wars? 

This, indeed, would be an unanswerable question, 
were it not for the fact, which I will examine in 
Chapter VIII, that man is essentially an irrational 
animal, a being still profoundly influenced by omens 
and spells, in whose government reason plays but a 
walking-on part, and more pronouncedly so in the 
democratic countries. Ever since 1919, one interest 
or another has been cashing-in on the hysteria of the 
four preceding years, and the most powerful interest 

1 Ezekiel, xxxix. 6, 7. 
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has been that of legality—or what is called “the reign 
of law.” 

Though it is obvious that all civilised societies must 
be based on laws, it is also obvious that unless laws 
are backed by morality the result will be discord. It 
is this fact that the supporters of the League of Nations 
have missed. The Covenant is purely legalistic and 
amoral; consequently every question which comes 
before the League is considered solely from its legal 
angle. Thus, because by the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty Germany was forbidden to rearm, in spite of 
the fact that her neighbours were all rearming, she 
was judged to be in the wrong when she decided to 
do so. Again, when anarchy in China became so 
intolerable to Japan that she was compelled to take 
action, Japan was proclaimed the aggressor and not 
China, because China had maintained the letter of 
the Covenant. Similarly, in the case of Italy and 
Abyssinia; for, as Douglas Jerrold says: “‘Italy’s case 

. was not that she had not broken the League 
Covenant, but that she was justified in doing so.” 
Yet the hearing of her case was refused, because 
“the League felt itself concerned only with the method 
of settling the dispute, and not with its merits.”? 

Worse still, this legality, following in the footsteps 
of the Hebrew oral law, can, when it suits the League, 
be read backwards. For instance: The real breakers 
of the Covenant were the nations which through re- 
arming compelled Germany to follow suit; otherwise 
the law reads one way for democratic and communist 
nations and another way for National Socialist. 
Again, though it was the U.S.S.R. which caused 
much of the trouble in China, it was Japan who was 
acclaimed the aggressor. So also in the Italian-Abys- 
sinian dispute; it was Abyssinia’s slave-raiding which 

1 They that Take the Sword, pp. 94-5. 
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started the aggression, but as slave-raiding is not 
contrary to the letter of the Covenant, it was Italy 
who was economically outlawed. 

The truth is that the law of the League is nothing 
less than an instrument of anarchy, an instrument 
which, under the name of law, turns morality upside 
down and, in consequence, supports and fosters law- 
lessness. Douglas Jerrold agrees with me in this when 
he writes: ““The League’s case . . . is that Italy’s war 
against Abyssinia is wrong, but that a war by a 
coalition of powers against Italy would be right, and 
would actually, in certain eventualities, become a 
moral duty. This means that the morality by which 
the League claims to be inspired . . . admits that 
war for justice’ sake is just. What, then, is its defini- 
tion of justice? Briefly, its definition of justice is solely 
the observance on certain occasions (but not on 
others) of those provisions of the Versailles and other 
treaties which define the obligations of the members 
of the League of Nations,”*! 

In this actual case, as I pointed out in Chapter I, 
the real grievance was not that Italy was the aggressor, 
but that Italy was a Fascist Power and, consequently, 
opposed to Communism; also that, as Wyndham Lewis 
says: ‘‘Addis Ababa was a roundabout road to 
Berlin. . . .”? much as Lenin once said: “The road 
to London leads through Delhi’’—and Berlin was the 
capital of an anti-Jew Power. That this was so there 
can be no possible doubt; not only did Sir Walter 
Citrine say to the T.U.C. Congress: “Here is your 
chance. You may defend Russia by defending Abys- 
sinia”; not only did this Congress support a war 
against Italy by a twenty to one vote; but, when 
sanctions were proposed, Mr. Eden deliberately dis- 
criminated between the Italian government and the 


1 Ibid., p. 109. 2 Left Wings over Europe, p. 185. 
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Italian people, suggesting that it was the former who 
had violated the Covenant. Further still, in Great 
Britain the truth concerning the war was rigorously 
suppressed, and through a criminal propaganda the 
country was thrown into a state of hysteria in which 
the Established Church joined hands with the atheists 
in Moscow in supporting a barbaric slave State against 
a Catholic people. 

Fortunately these powers of evil were defeated; yet 
no sooner had the First of the League Wars ended in 
ridicule and humiliation, which reduced British pres- 
tige to almost zero, than the very same forces set to 
work to engender a second, and this is obvious directly 
we glance back upon what has taken place since the 
Italians marched into Addis Ababa. Between then 
and August rst, France returned to power a brick-red, 
if not a blood-red, government, a government under 
control of M. Blum, a Jew—politically a kind of 
Kerensky; Communism has spread in Spain, and, as 
always follows, that country has been turned upside 
down by revolution. Meanwhile, in England, the 
leaders of the National Government have been 
acclaiming peace, and the only two countries which 
in any way have forwarded it are Germany and Italy, 
the heretics, who, for the time being at least, have 
settled the Austrian problem. If our government, 
which is for ever preaching peace and the terrors of 
war, were only to unwrap peace and war from the 
emotional tissue-paper in which they are packed, 
and look at peace and war as they really are—a 
single problem, they would see things in a different 
light. 

It is true that we are not a revolutionary or a 
warlike nation, and it is true that in the hearts of our 
people there is a genuine hatred and fear of national 
and international turmoils; yet it is not true that the 
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bulk of our people, if freed from propaganda, prefer 
Bolshevism to National Socialism. They may dislike 
both; yet, in their saner moods, when they are free 
to think for themselves, they remember that the first 
was inaugurated by the most bloody revolution in 
history, whilst that which gave birth to the second 
was all but bloodless. Also, when they are allowed 
to read the truth, they realise full well that during 
the whole length of the German revolution nothing 
comparable to the atrocities which are daily taking 
place in Spain and Mexico is to be found. Why, then, 
is this hatred to Germany so sedulously fostered? 

The official answer is that Germany is arming for 
another war, and not merely a war of self-defence. 
Yet it may be asked, what has France and the U.S.S.R. 
with their satellite Czechoslovakia been doing since 
1g1g? Is it, then, part of the legality of the new world 
system that none but democratic and communist 
States are allowed to rearm, whether for war or self- 
defence? It would seem so; yet this is but half the 
answer, the remaining half being that Germany is 
openly an anti-Jewish State, and that the U.S.S.R. is 
under Jewish control,! and as Jewry is an international 
force, possessing in most countries not only financial 
command but a very considerable grip on the Press, 
the news agencies, and advertising businesses upon 
which newspapers so largely depend, anti-German 
propaganda is so violent. 

Surely it is time that we saw through this very thin 
plot and exposed this very crude conspiracy; and we 
can do so by asking ourselves the following questions 
and answering them squarely: 

(1) Is not Germany a bulwark against Bolshevism? 


1The execution of Zinoviev, Kameneff, etc., in the so-called Trotsky 
conspiracy of August 1936 would seem to show that Stalin is getting somewhat 
sick of it. Should this be so, possibly Bolshevism will veer more and more 
towards Fascism in form if not in idea. 
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(2) Is it to our disadvantage that Bolshevism should 
spread over western Europe? 

(3) Is it to our advantage if National Socialism is 
destroyed in Germany and Fascism in Italy? 

(4) Is it likely, were the Old World to go red from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Yellow Sea, that our 
Empire would survive such a catastrophe? 


The answers to the first two questions are ‘‘Yes,” 
and to the last two “‘No.” Yet, if I am wrong, then 
to-day we certainly are on the right road. All we 
need now do is to show a little more courage than we 
have shown during the last twelve months, and estab- 
lish a firm alliance with the U.S.S.R. and France and 
hasten on at all speed our preparations to annihilate 
Germany in the Second of the League Wars; for it 
was our weakness in the first which prevented the 
annihilation of Italy, and, incidentally, a world 
conflagration. 

I cannot believe this; further, I do not believe, 
. once the people of this country see the European 
problem in its true light, that they will tolerate such 
acrime. Also, I find it difficult to believe that the 
speeding up of another world war is the object of our 
government. Rather do I feel that such Machiavel- 
lianism does it too much intellectual credit; that it is 
a government of mediocrity out of gear on a steep, 
twisty, and slippery hill; that it is skidding and slipping 
on all kinds of international mud and sodden financial 
leaves towards the precipice of war; and that whilst 
the debates continue it has not the gumption to apply 
the brakes. What we are not allowed to see is that 
if we stand clear of the encirclement of Germany; 
that is to say, refuse to co-operate in the Franco-Soviet 
plot, and stand outside it powerful and ready, there 
can be no Second League War. France will never 
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attack Germany unless we are willing to support her, 
and the U.S.S.R. will never attack Germany unless 
France can co-operate with her; and should Germany 
attack the U.S.S.R., which is not an easy thing to 
do, that will in no way be a disadvantage to the 
British Empire, the sole league of free and peace-loving 
nations in the world; whilst the destruction of Germany 
means its end and the Bolshevisation of Europe. 
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PART III 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF TOTALITARIAN 
WARFARE 


“The sword without, and terror within, shall 
destroy both the young man and the virgin, the suck- 
ling also with the man of gray hairs.” 

Deuteronomy xxxii, 25 


CHAPTER V 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF TOTALITARIAN 
WARFARE 


23. THE RATIONALISATION OF 
CLAUSEWITZ 


Grantep that the Western world is veering towards 
a Second League War, which of necessity must be a 
world war, because in idea the League represents the 
world, the wise man will retire from the wordy 
shambles of Geneva, and meditate upon what such 
a war will mean. 

To begin with, he will realise that, whilst wars of 
economic origin are by their aims limited, those 
springing from religious causes are in no way so 
restricted. The reason for this is that all mundane 
gains are by their very nature finite, whilst spiritual 
are infinite, because they include and surpass all 
material values. In short, they are totalitarian, for 
absolute right or justice is unconditional and unquali- 
fied. As the Second of the League Wars is likely to 
be of this order, he will know exactly what to expect. 
It will be an absolute war in which the political lives 
of nations will be staked in a death struggle between 
two contending ideas, internationalism and national- 
ism, and whichever wins will impose its will upon 
Western civilisation; as to this there can be little 
doubt. Then he can reckon the cost and decide what 
should be done to avert so dire a catastrophe. 

In such wars all nations are amoral: those which 
will fight for the League and those which fight as 
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Sovereign Powers. When religion or some indefinable 
principle, such as world-justice, commands the minds 
of men, morality vanishes and war is to the knife. It 
was so during the Arian Schism, also was it so in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it will be so 
again. Therefore, in these circumstances, it is utterly 
foolish and vain to proclaim that the German doctrine 
of war is immoral, for there is neither immorality nor 
morality in an amoral age; only a vacuum in which 
virtue and vice are frozen into one. If, as so many 
proclaim, Germany is preparing some ghastly sur- 
prise, who is the aggressor? Is it Germany who was 
defeated, degraded, and outcast, or is it those nations 
who defeated, degraded, and outcast her? Those 
nations who now fear that vengeance is in her heart, 
as eighteen years ago it was in theirs. That she is 
being encircled by armed forces every strategical map 
of Europe shows; consequently she would be insane, 
suicidally so, were she not to think of her self-preser- 
vation, and the surest protection is to be in a 
position to strike a stunning blow. In Wars of the 
World there is no belt which may not be hit under; 
for, like a man fighting for his life, no nation 
fighting for its existence can afford to shackle itself 
with rules. 

Who will win in this Second of the League Wars? 
No man can say; yet it may be suggested that the 
side which best combines action with forethought 
stands the better chance. Therefore it is important 
to focus the facts which have led to Germany’s 
rearmament. 

When Hitler gained power, what did he do? 
Finding himself faced by a tactical slate, washed clean 
by the peace treaties, he went straight back to Clause- 
witz and rationalised him. To understand this, let 
the reader compare the extracts I have quoted from 
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his On War with the following statements made by 
Hitler and Ludendorff. 
The first says: 


“The future of a movement is dependent on the fanati- 
cism, the intolerance even, with which its adherents defend 
it as the one right course. . . . The cruellest weapons were 
humane if they conduced to a speedier victory... . If I 
were going to attack an opponent, I should act quite 
differently from Mussolini; I should negotiate for months 
beforehand and make lengthy preparations, but—as I have 
always done throughout my life—I should suddenly, like a 
flash of lightning in the night, hurl myself upon the enemy.”’! 


And the second: 


“The nature of war has changed, and the nature of politics 
has changed, so the relation of politics to warfare must also 
change. . . . War and politics are subservient to the people’s 
instinct for self-preservation, but war is the supreme ex- 
pression of the people’s will to life. Therefore politics must 
be subservient to warfare.” . . . “The twentieth century will 
one day be described by historians as the century of war 
[the Spengler theory]. Formerly, in the so-called civilian 
period, war was an interruption, a mere incident. Mankind 
thought he could suppress war, but now, on the contrary, 
war has emancipated itself from mankind. War has become 
a form of existence with the same rights as peace. A new 
world has come into being, for which war is frankly a 
postulate, the measure of all things, and in which the soldier 
lays down the law and rules the roost. The peaceful social 
life of former days is converted to a war footing.- Every 
human and social activity is justified only when it aids 
preparation for war. Totalitarianism in war means that 
when war begins all private life comes to an end, and the 
nation has only one concern—war. It must, it can think 
of nothing else.”’? 


1 Quoted from Germany's War Machine, Albert Miller, p. 30. 
2 Jbid., pp. 2 and 3. 
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When compared to Clausewitz’s system the differ- 
ence is that, whilst he looked upon war as “a con- 
tinuation of political commerce,” the totalitarians look 
upon it as its fountain-head. Yet the relationship 
between the two theories is intimate and logical, so 
long as in a scientific age the causes of war remain 
virulent. The theory of the latter is, however, so big 
with disaster that, I believe, at some distant date it will 
compel the nations to abandon their existing hypocrisies 
and greeds and examine these causes scientifically. 

If they will not do so, and at present there appears 
to be little intention of solving the war problem 
rationally, then, by turning back to the Italo-Abys- 
sinjian War, we can learn how difficult it is for 
democratic Powers, and more so still for the League 
of Nations, to put the totalitarian theory of war into 
practice. Had the Italian Government been demo- 
cratic instead of autocratic, there is little doubt that 
there would have been much talking, lobbying, and 
conferencing before anything like totalitarian tactics 
were adopted. In fact, following traditional politics, 
they would have been compelled to develop a tradi- 
tional strategy. This would have meant either a 
long-drawn-out war, in which economic sanctions 
would by degrees have become effective, leading to 
the collapse of Italy and the probable Bolshevisation 
of that country, or it would have meant the application 
of military sanctions, in the form of an embargo on 
oil, which would have led, but more rapidly, to similar 
results. The main lesson therefore is, had not 
Mussolini for self-preservation been compelled to 
adopt the totalitarian way of waging war, he would 
probably have lost. 

Though democratic governments may not learn 
this lesson, it is too much to be expected that totali- 
tarian nations will fail to take it to heart. The proof 
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of the pudding is in the eating, and whilst a year ago 
the totalitarian strategy and tactics were based almost 
entirely upon theory, now they stand upon fact. 
Though it may be said that a war in Europe, between 
nations similarly armed, will be very different from 
a war between a modern army and an ill-armed 
barbaric horde, it should not be overlooked that the 
fullest effect of totalitarian war can be attained only 
when waged against a highly civilised country. The 
reason for this is that its leading tactical idea is to 
strike at the civil will, and in such countries only is 
this will concentrated in great targets easily attackable 
from the air. In fact, Abyssinia being so difficult a 
country to attack by this method, the operations waged 
there accentuate and in no way detract from the 
stupendous power of such attacks in Europe. 

Also another point must be considered, namely, the 
superiority of Italian weapon-power was so great that 
the time to launch the totalitarian attack rested entirely 
with Mussolini. When similarly organised European 
nations are at loggerheads, this condition will not hold 
good. In fact, the nearer the belligerents coincide in 
striking power, the more vital will surprise become. 
So vital, that a time is approaching when the first 
blow may well be the last. In other words, while the 
war of 1914-18 consisted in a series of long-drawn-out 
inconclusive encounters, the next may possibly consist 
in one assault lasting but a few hours. 

In such a war, what place is there for the cumber- 
some machinery of the League, with its slow-moving 
sanctions and its collective security, unless its adherents 
subscribe fully to totalitarian warfare and keep great 
air forces ready mobilised for instantaneous action? 
Even should they agree to do so, which will mean 
years and years of talk, unless they base their totali- 
tarian tactics on totalitarian politics, will this even 
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secure them, unless their peoples are endowed with 
totalitarian discipline? For instance, in a sudden war 
between France and Germany, should Germany 
strike first, what will happen to socialistic France? 
There can be little doubt that whatever her striking 
force may be, she will be swept by panic, a panic 
which will utterly unhinge her government, and, 
consequently, her power to strike back. But when 
we reverse this picture, that is to say, should 
Germany be struck first, on account of the national 
discipline of her people, drilled into military unity 
by radio propaganda, panic in all probability will 
be avoided and time gained for her government to 
act in. 

Thus we arrive at a fundamental fact, which is in 
no sense a new one, yet one which seems to have been 
forgotten by the democratic Powers, namely, as Lord 
Bacon wrote in his essay on The True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates: ‘‘Walled towns, stored arsenals 
and armouries, goodly races of horse, chariots of 
war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the like: all 
this is but a sheep in a lion’s skin, except the breed 
and disposition of the people be stout and warlike. 
Nay, number itself in armies importeth not much, 
where the people are of weak courage; for as Virgil 
saith, ‘Jt never troubles a wolf how many the sheep be.’” 
Whilst in the old form of war it is realised that an 
army without discipline is no more than an armed 
rabble, in the new it is realised that this discipline 
must be extended to the nation as a whole, that is, 
in its totality. 

Strange as it may seem, I believe that the aeroplane, 
more so than anything else, will compel all democratic 
countries, certainly in Europe, to adopt in one form 
or another the totalitarian politics. That, whilst in 
the last century, war was the instrument of politics, 
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to-day politics have become the instrument of war, 
and will remain so until in their totality European 
nations cultivate a new discipline. Further, that if 
this discipline can shield the civil will, not necessarily 
from attack but from moral collapse, then totalitarian 
warfare will have lost its raison d’éire, and a new 
political conception will emerge. Where, it seems 
to me, the democratic Powers have gone astray in 
their attempts to establish world peace, is that they 
have looked upon collective security as an economic 
problem and a problem of force, when in fact it is at 
bottom a moral problem and a problem of discipline. 
Instead of anathematising they should learn from 
their totalitarian opponents; for though their system 
of politics appears outwardly to be the apotheosis of 
force, within it palpitates a new spirituality—the 
control of human instincts and their compulsion under 
will to assume disciplined form. Because in these 
instincts lurks the soul of strife, in spite of the prevailing 
gloom there is hope for the morrow. 


24. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
MORAL ATTACK 


Spengler is, I think, right when he says: “The 
history of man in the age of advanced civilisations is 
the history of political powers. The form this history 
takes is war, of which peace is a part. It is the 
continuation of war by different means... .”4 He 
is right, because it seems to me that war is to-day 
the sole stable principle in Western civilisation, and 
that, consequently, in an obtuse way the adherents 
of the League are right when they proclaim that their 
system alone prevents the world returning to the state 
of anarchy which preceded the World War. In other 

1 Jahre der Entscheidung, p. 24. 
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words, to that state of violent economic competition 
and usury which characterised the Age of Mass 
Production. Since 1919, this anarchy has become less 
and less possible, because the world frowns back upon 
that age; it has lost faith in it, and had it not done 
so there would be no League of Nations, no Bolshe- 
vism, no National Socialism, in short, no political 
novelties. It is because the old international econo- 
mics, the greed systems, have utterly broken down, 
that the fear of war is the law to-day; a law of force 
which, in spite of all that has happened in Europe 
during the last eighteen years, has maintained peace, 
precarious though it be, through the terrors which it 
instils. As in the nineteenth-century system war was 
inevitable, because it was a continuation of peace 
policy, paradox though it may seem, perhaps to-day 
it is not so inevitable as we think, because peace is 
a continuation of war policy. Anyhow, when war 
becomes law, the problem of war daily and hourly 
confronts the peoples, and, if they are terrified by its 
appearance, then, perhaps they will be persuaded to 
examine its causes; an idea which never entered their 
heads when greed was law. 

Should I be right in this, then there can be little 
doubt that what the Western world is seeking to-day 
is a new culture, and that until it finds it, or rather 
liberates it, war will remain law; for it is the too slow 
sloughing of the skin of a worn-out civilisation which 
is preventing the new culture taking form and life. 
War is, therefore, only inevitable so long as it is 
necessary; that is, so long as man clings to the old 
myths and refuses to adapt himself to the new realities 
which science is creating. As he is unlikely to do so, 
for one of the greatest historic facts is that disaster 
alone can compel him to modify his ideas, the following 
three questions arise: 
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(1) What will be the psychological principle which 
will govern another war? 

(2) What will be the economic means which it will 
demand? 

(3) What type of discipline will be necessary to 
sustain these means? 


Looking at nations as individual men, instead of as 
groups of people: what is the predominant idea in 
their heads; how far are their bodies capable of trans- 
forming it into actions, and to what extent will their 
wills endure the rough and tumble of war? In the 
remainder of this section I will attempt to answer the 
first of these three questions. 

In preceding chapters I have pointed out the 
difference between nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
warfare. I have shown how, in the World War, 
destruction ran its course from the purely physical 
through the economic towards the moral attack. That 
the main force exerted against the Central Powers 
was the blockade; in other words, the basic Allied 
idea was “starvation.” I have also shown, when 
examining the Italo-Abyssinian War, that the League 
Powers reverted to this idea, and that it completely 
failed, because the Italian Higher Command substi- 
tuted for it an attack on their enemy’s nerves, and 
that, consequently, the war was too rapid for economic 
pressure to prove effective. 

Keeping these points in view, when we turn to the 
Second of the League Wars, unless drastic changes 
occur in the outlook of the League nations, we may 
expect to see these two ideas once again in clinch. 
Therefore it is as well to compare them from both an 
economic and a psychological point of view. In other 
words, what are the influences of long and short wars 
on civilisation? 
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As the League represents the old political order, 
its adherents see things almost entirely economically. 
They say: No nation is self-contained, no nation 
possesses unlimited wealth; consequently if a group 
of nations surround and blockade it, as Napoleon was 
blockaded after Trafalgar, and as Germany was during 
the World War, in time that nation must collapse. 
As I have already dealt with this argument, which 
is fundamentally unsound, as it can, even if time 
allows, prove effective only against a limited number 
of nations, I will turn to the Sovereign State. 

What its adherents say is this: The will of a nation 
is the deciding factor in peace and war, and as, in 
existing conditions of warfare, the civil inhabitants 
cannot be directly protected from attack; then, should 
their nerves be shattered through attack, their wills 
will be paralysed, and, in consequence, their fighting 
power will collapse. Therefore, from a purely military 
point of view, it is logical to strike at them, and most 
certainly so when time is the vital factor. War must, 
therefore, take the form of a coup d’ état: a conspiracy 
instead of a mobilisation, and a bolt from the blue of 
a cloudless sky instead of a declaration preceded by 
political thunder. As warfare to-day is based upon 
science, not only must fighting forces become more 
and more scientific, but the scientific method must 
be applied to an entire nation, so that every man, 
woman, and child can be fashioned into an enormous 
catapult which will hurl war upon the enemy. 

At once it will be seen that in such a conflict surprise 
is the essential; yet it is still far from being realised 
that the most potent form of surprise is not that of 
time, or the speed with which the blow is delivered, 
but that of the novelty of the weapon or tactics. 
Therefore it is invention (thought) which is the crucial 
factor; for as Polybius said of Archimedes: “‘In certain 
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circumstances, the genius of one man is more effective 
than any numbers whatever.”! So also when dis- 
cussing the defeat of Regulus by Xanthippus, in 
255 B.c., he wrote: “*. . . We are taught the truth of 
that saying of Euripides: 


“One wise man’s skill is worth a world in arms.” 


For it was one man, one brain, that defeated the 
numbers which were believed to be invincible and 
able to accomplish anything; and restored to confi- 
dence a whole city that was unmistakably and utterly 
ruined, and the spirits of its army which had sunk to 
the lowest depths of despair. I record these things in 
the hope of benefiting my readers.’? 

So do I, because, if after the lesson of the Italo- 
Abyssinian War, we persist in maintaining in com- 
mand generals, like those who flourished during the 
World War, who, in spite of the destruction of 
hundreds of thousands, insisted upon applying old 
practices of war because new theories and weapons 
were as yet untested, then our doom in another war 
is foreordained. 

Suppose, now, that this type of war, a type per- 
sistently anathematised by the League, succeeds in 
bringing a conflict to an end in a far shorter time 
than is possible by other means, will it economically 
be better for the belligerents than, I will suppose, a 
repetition of the years 1914-18? The answer is “Yes,” 
as to this there can be no question. If wars are to 
continue, it is certainly better for the world as a whole 
that their destructive propensities be lessened; that 
they should be short instead of long, cheap instead 
of costly, and, above all, terrifying instead of stimu- 
lating. Consequently, there is but one answer to this 
question, namely, that whatever it may mean to 

1 The Histories, viii, 5.  TBid., i, 95. 
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individual nations, to the world in general the shorter 
the war the more rational is the peace likely to be 
which will follow it; conversely, the longer the war 
the more irrational; because the longer the war the 
more vindictive and bestial will it become, with the 
result that, as happened in 1919, vengeance will be 
carried into the peace treaties. 

Yet the difference between this and the older form 
of war is one of means more so than of end; hence, 
when compared to it, it is fatuous to acclaim against 
it. In the old, the object was attrition, a wearing 
down of the resources of the enemy until moral effect 
was gained by a revolt of his starving people. In the 
new, this agony is cut short, and the same moral 
collapse is attained by a direct attack on the nerves 
of the enemy civil population. Suddenly to anaesthe- 
tise their wills, rather than slowly to bleed them into 
unconsciousness. This obviously is not the final 
problem, the establishment of a contented peace; 
instead, it is the immediate argument which may 
possibly lead to the solution of that problem. 

The new technique of war is, therefore, built upon 
the idea of terror and not upon that of slaughter or 
of destruction. Its object is to dislodge an idea by 
awakening an instinct. Therefore its aim is not to 
impose will upon will; for the acceptance of one will 
by another is a rational act which induces rational 
reaction. Instead, it is to establish terror; conse- 
quently the idea behind this new technique of war is 
to turn the enemy mad, if only temporarily so. 

In my own opinion, accepting conditions as they 
are to-day, because this idea of war is so violent, it is 
more likely, as I have said, to bring the Western 
world to a sense of peacefulness than the older idea; 
for it directly and dramatically brings war home to 
the unthinking masses, and instantaneously awakens 
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their instinct of self-preservation; whilst the old could 
generally be manipulated by politicians in such a way 
that the masses were deluded by words. Consequently, 
from this point of view the war-poison becomes a 
powerful peace-drug, under the influence of which, 
if nations are wise, time may be gained wherein to 
examine and eliminate the causes of war. 

Is not this what Hitler has in mind to-day? Is not 
he building up so powerful an instrument of war that, 
under the protective terror it stimulates, he can 
gain his end—the consolidation of the German-speak- 
ing peoples, and possibly also the confederation of 
the non-German states of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in a Germanic economic union? Or put 
otherwise: the de-Balkanisation of Danubian Europe, 
which so long as it remains divided into ethnologically 
free and economically impossible nations, is a standing 
irritant of war. If this is his object, then it is not the 
old Weltpolitik but a new Volkpolitik extending towards 
a resuscitation of the Holy Roman Empire under 
German economic control. As in former ages, parts 
of that Empire were compelled to fight a life-and- 
death struggle against the universalism of the Papacy, 
so, I think, that Hitler sees that the day is approaching 
when Germany may have to fight for the re-establish- 
ment of this Empire against the internationalism of 
the U.S.S.R. and their allies. Whether he will have 
to or not depends, not so much on France—Russia’s 
ally, or upon Italy—Germany’s potential friend, as 
upon Great Britain, and whether that country prefers 
a great Germanic Confederation, possibly economi- 
cally embracing all countries east of the Belgian, 
French, and the Italian frontiers to the western frontier 
of the U.S.S.R., to the Sovietisation of these countries. 
When Hitler talks of German expansion, he obviously 
means economic; which in its turn means, not the 
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invasion of political frontiers but the abandonment 
of tariff barriers. Should he ever attain this end, it 
is far more likely to be accomplished through fear of 
the moral attack than through a physical clash of arms. 


25. THE ORGANISATION OF THE 
WAR STATE 


It ought to be obvious, though frequently it is not, 
that organisation should follow and not precede idea. 
Thus, one idea will require one type of organisation, 
and another, another. Yet what so often happens is 
that a new idea is grafted on to an old organisation, 
which then either becomes unworkable or works only 
at a discount. Turning to a Second League War, 
though it will originate out of the clash between two 
main ideas—collectivism and sovereign rights (similar 
to the Federal and State principles in the American 
Civil War), there will not be two, but a considerable 
number of organisations which will give them expres- 
sion. Thus, in Italy and Germany we shall find two 
types of the Corporate State system, which psychologi- 
cally differ profoundly; in the U.S.S.R. the Soviet 
system, and in the other members of the League a 
variety of systems, in which those of France and Great 
Britain are very different. Hence in another world 
war we may expect a profound political muddle which 
will dominate the strategy of the war. 

This is seen more particularly among the League 
nations, for though their leading idea is collective 
security, a principle which our statesmen are never 
tired of telling us is the foundation of British foreign 
policy, not an attempt has been made to create an 
organisation which will transform it into action. 
There is no relationship whatever between the various 
fighting forces of its members; there is no plan to 
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unite them and no General Staff to direct or even 
advise them. In fact, they are less well organised than 
the armies of the Crusades, for they anyhow were 
enthused by a common religious doctrine. If they 
resemble anything it is the horde of Darius; groups 
of disinterested and _ self-interested armed forces, 
repelling each other by their differences and impeding 
each other by their similarities: a horde without a 
head, a kind of brainless octopus which struggles with 
itself, and, if, by sheer weight of numbers, it cannot 
immediately crush its opponent, will dissolve in its 
own inefficiency. 

In outward appearance the League is somewhat 
similar to the U.S.S.R., each nation representing a 
Soviet. But here all resemblance ends, for in efficiency 
or rapidity of decision, its Assembly and Council 
cannot compare to the Communist government, which 
is autocratic. Yet the Soviet fighting forces are also 
inhibited, though to a less extent, by the Darius com- 
plex. They are horde-like, built up from satrapies, 
and in size bear no relationship to existing communi- 
cations, which in another war are just as likely to 
become inoperative through blocking as happened in 
the last. Further still, though, since the revolution, 
the advance in industrialisation has been immense; 
it is still totally inadequate for a prolonged war. This 
is, I think, clearly realised by the government, which 
is possessed of a general dread of war, and this was 
undoubtedly the main reason why the U.S.S.R. joined 
the League; for, once a member, it could in part make 
good its own internal weakness, by fomenting discord 
between France, Great Britain, Italy, and Germany. 
Above all, what the U.S.S.R. desires is that these 
nations should continue to quarrel until her organisa- 
tion for war is ready, which it is unlikely to be for 
many years to come. 
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Besides the U.S.S.R., the three main Powers at 
present engaged in the encirclement of Germany are 
Czechoslovakia, France, and potentially Great Britain. 
The first, though adequately armed, is organically 
weak. Racially its peoples are heterogeneous, in- 
cluding several millions of Germans; geographically 
it is a strategical sausage inviting the knife, and, 
further still, it is a surrounded Power possessing no 
free access to France or the U.S.S.R. Probably its 
main military value is that it offers landing-grounds 
for Russian aircraft. 

The second—France—is a first-class military Power, 
possessed of a third-class pseudo-democratic govern- 
ment, and as fighting forces are political instruments, 
the influence in France of politics on war is likely to 
be in the future, as in the past, considerable. In 1870 
it was political hysteria in Paris, quite as much so as 
the battle of Vionville, which forced Napoleon ITI to 
Sedan, and, in 1917, it was the intrigues in that same 
city which rotted the French army and gave Sir 
Douglas Haig the excuse to attempt suicide at 
Passchendale. If Paris goes, all goes, therefore Paris 
is the sole great air-target the Germans need consider, 
and if it were struck at suddenly, before the deputies 
and senators could retire to Bordeaux or Timbuktu, 
chaos is likely to reign supreme. So long as the highly 
centralised and corrupt political organisation of 
France endures, all that Germany need do is to inflame 
the cancer. 

Turning to the third nation—Great Britain—we see 
a totally different situation. Unlike France, the 
Achilles’ heel is not political but economic. Instead 
of a rotten brain we find an anaemic stomach. The 
country is entirely non-self-supporting, and the Port 
of London is strategically the mouth of the nation, 
and, if blockaded by air attacks, a mouth which cannot 
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be fed. Organisation here should obviously be in 
nature economic before it is military, because, as I 
have pointed out, supply is the foundation of strategy. 
If it were possible, as I believe, that the most effective 
way to have destroyed the Italian army in Abyssinia 
would have been to have bombed Massawa, how 
much more possible is it in another war to force the 
British out of it by bombing the Port of London. 
What Paris is politically to France, London is aliment- 
ally to England, and as an attack on the one is likely 
to lead to panic, an attack on the other will almost 
certainly lead to starvation. The only practical way 
to get rid of this Achilles’ heel is to dip the whole 
country into the “river” of agriculture, but so far 
international finance has stood in the way. 

As economically our war organisation is defective, 
militarily it is verging on the ridiculous. As the heart 
and workshop of a world-wide Empire, obviously our 
leading strategical idea should be imperial collective 
security, yet we possess no imperial organ which can 
transform this idea into thoughts, let alone into actions. 
Once the oceans of the world were our frontiers, now 
they would seem to be concentrated in the lower 
Rhine, nearly the whole of which flows through 
Germany. When faced by the problem of rearma- 
ment, which is going to cost us hundreds of millions 
sterling, what did we do? We requested a lawyer to 
call himself “Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence.”? And, as such co-ordination must neces- 
sarily be founded upon unanimity of strategical ideas, 
what did he do? He turned himself into a super- 
ironmonger and has since talked glibly of nuts and 
bolts, not having attempted to discover whether the 
next war will not demand screws and swivels. Our 
whole defence position is to-day so rocky that it would 
turn a Mandarin strategically sea-sick. 
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Turning from this sorry farce to Italy and Germany 
—the two great Sovereign Powers—we are faced by 
quite a different picture. Though Italy is a miserably 
poor country, she is organised for war, and, certainly 
will not forget her Abyssinian experiences. Unfortu- 
nately for her, her people are not homogeneous; for, 
though all, except a small Austrian minority, are 
Italian, there is a marked difference in fighting value 
between the inhabitants of the north and the south. 
Also, Italy is far from being self-supporting in war 
essentials; yet she is now so well organised in the air 
that she can completely command the central Mediter- 
ranean, and so sever the axis of the British Empire 
which runs from New Zealand to Vancouver Island. 
Further, sitting as she does on the eastern flank of the 
French sea communications with Tunis and Algeria, 
she would become a most awkward enemy if in a 
Second League War she were allied to Germany. 

Turning to that country, the last of the greater 
Powers, it is not possible in so brief a review adequately 
to deal with it; yet seeing how short a time Hitler 
has. been in power, the transformations which have 
taken place border on the miraculous. Much has 
been written upon this subject, mostly from an 
anti-German point of view; nevertheless, even in such 
books as Germany’s War Machine (Albert Miller) one 
is struck more by the grandeur of the achievements 
than by their potential dangers. For though these 
writers reiterate, again and again, that German peace 
policy is but a “continuation of war by other means,” 
they seldom if ever point out that this policy was 
inaugurated at Versailles, and for her self-preservation 
Germany has been compelled to adopt it. 

By far the most illuminating account of the re- 
organisation of Germany since 1933, and by far the 
most trustworthy, is that given by E. C. Donaldson 
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Rawlins in Economic Conditions in Germany to March 1936.1 
The whole of the elaborate analysis contained in this 
book may be summarised in five words: “(Common 
weal before private interests”; and if this is not a 
sound moral maxim and also a true democratic maxim 
to base national organisation upon, what is? 

What this book reveals is a national collective 
solidarity which is real when compared to the inter- 
national collective security of the League, which is a 
grandiloquent myth. Early in 1933, the German 
people were told that ‘‘all activities will be governed 
by the law that the nation does not live for the benefit 
of the economic system nor the economic system exist 
for the benefit of capital, but capital serves the 
economic system and the economic system the nation.’ 
Therefore “private profit as a motive is superseded 
by the common welfare.” It is for this reason that 
the Reich is opposed to international capitalism, and 
is consequently anti-Jewish. And because this is so, 
these two forces are the main instruments in working 
their war-lever on the League fulcrum. Occultly, the 
Second of the League Wars is now three years old, 
and though physical blows have not as yet been struck, 
every effort is being made by international forces to 
hasten their delivery. 

Common welfare, instead of individual licence, 
which is equally the foundation of a nation in peace 
or war, is organised in the National Corporations, 
which, in their turn, are subordinated to national 
interests. This is the only correct application of the 
equalitarian principle; for, as in the body of man 
himself, unless his imbs and organs are consciously or 
unconsciously under control of the brain and its exten- 
sion the spinal cord, there is inarticulation or paralysis. 


1 Prepared for the Department of Overseas Trade, and published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, No. 641. 
2 Ibid. p. 1. 
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Economically, this welfare must be based on self- 
sufficiency. Not only must the country be self-con- 
tained during war, but, in peace time, it must be freed 
from the machinations of international finance. In 
this organisation of national resources the farmer 
stands supreme; he is the axle-pin of the whole 
system. Between 1927 and 1935 net imports of food- 
stuffs have been reduced by forty-three per cent in 
volume and seventy-four per cent in value, and 
to-day Germany is self-sufficient in wheat, rye, and 
meat; consequently her strategical foundations are 
already largely assured. As regards oil, cotton, 
rubber, etc., these are all being made or produced 
synthetically in increasing quantities, and though 
none of them at present can be considered com- 
mercial articles, it should be remembered that more 
and more is cost in money being replaced in Germany 
by the saner system of the amount of labour required; 
that is to say, units of energy are gradually replacing 
units of cost. This is the beginning of the end of man’s 
slavery to gold. 

Equally important, all these resources and many 
others are mobilised for war, so as to give strategy a 
solid foundation to work from. Yet, probably the 
most remarkable development is neither to be found 
here nor in the reorganisation of the fighting forces, 
but in the grasp of the need of mobility in another 
war. Whilst France has harked back to the static 
defence and has girt her eastern frontier with hun- 
dreds of miles of concrete fortifications, Hitler, 
realising that mobility is the key to success, instead 
has inaugurated a vast system of super-highways, 
which, in another war will enable Germany to con- 
centrate her forces in any direction and with amazing 
speed. These Reichautobahnen are fully described in 
Albert Miiller’s book, and also have been dealt with 
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by General Serrigny in a recent number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Of them he says: “Think of the 
power of such a transportation system! . . . lorries, 
each carrying thirty men and travelling two abreast 
at a constant speed of sixty kilometres an hour and 
spaced fifteen metres apart, would make it possible 
to transport 72,000 men an hour, assuming that 
half of the lorries are used for matériel... The 
mechanised weapons of the army can be shifted from 
the right wing to the left, from one theatre of opera- 
tions to another with a speed unheard of before.” 

Bearing in mind this very sketchy picture of the 
organisation of the nations for war, and remembering 
the political vulnerability of Paris and the economic 
vulnerability of London, it may be well to ask our- 
selves this question: For what kind of a war are we 
preparing? If for a war of attrition, that heresy of 
the strategically blind, is it likely to be fought? If 
for a short one, then we had better recast our organisa- 
tion, and cease relying upon collective security, 
because within a few hours of the outbreak of the 
Second of the League Wars it may easily be trans- 
formed into collective insanity, unless the discipline 
of our people is able to withstand its shock. 


26. THE DISCIPLINE OF THE WAR 
STATE 


The two great obstacles which to-day environ the 
development of intelligent in contradistinction to 
traditional warfare are civil fear and military 
stupidity, and both are at heart disciplinary defects. 
The one leads to an excess of emotionalism and the 
other to a deficiency in common sense. Between 
this activity and this inertia governments have to act, 
and urged on by popular outcry on the one hand, 
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and beckoned back by military obtuseness on the 
other, vast sums of money are spent upon armaments 
which have no practical utility whatsoever, so that 
when war takes place the inanities attempted pass 
belief. Thus, for example, during the South African 
War I watched foot-soldiers trying to catch horse- 
soldiers, not by trapping them but by walking after 
them, though in peace time they would never have 
dreamed of catching rabbits that way. And, in the 
World War, I watched horse-soldiers marshalled to 
ride over bottomless bogs to attack foot-soldiers 
strongly entrenched and wired in, when in peace 
time one or two strands of wire strike panic into a 
hunting-field. 

What causes this revulsion from common sense 
directly soldiering becomes an active occupation? 
Esmé Wingfield-Stratford says: ‘“The conservatism 
of the military mind takes on an almost religious 
complexion, and nothing has been so certain of 
arousing the soldier’s moral indignation as innovation 
on the part of his enemies.” Or for all that, on the 
part of his own people. In fact, like the average 
monk, the soldier is religiously prejudiced against 
scientific thought. Lewis Mumford says much the 
same thing, namely: “If the soldier’s mind went into 
action as intensely as his body, and if his intellectual 
discipline were as unremitting as his drill, civilization 
might easily have been annihilated long ago. Hence 
the paradox in technics: war stimulates invention, 
but the army resists it!”? Nor is there anything new 
in this, for in the eighteenth century Marshal Saxe 
said: ‘‘War is a science so obscure and imperfect that 
in general no rules of conduct can be given to it 
which are reducible to absolute certainties; custom 
and prejudice, confirmed by ignorance, are its sole 


1 They that Take the Sword, p. 222. % Technics and Civilization, p. 95. 
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foundation and support”:! and Lloyd and Guibert 
said much the same thing.? 

One of the main causes for this maceration of 
military intellect is the peace time civil apathy which 
has characterised all preparations for war: either 
kings made wars or governments did so, and the mass 
of the people was little more than an audience of the 
conflict, paying its gate money. But to-day this 
apathy is no longer possible, and more especially so 
in those countries whose policy is based on the con- 
ception of war as the life force. Whilst in the old 
conditions of war the soldier became monastically 
minded, in the new, on account of the intellectual 
drilling for war which totalitarian nations now 
experience, he is compelled by this circumstance 
alone to become more and more scientifically minded. 
In short, in these nations warfare is being intel- 
lectualised, and soldiers are becoming less concerned 
with “observing the correct ritual than with averting 
disaster.” 

In the more essentially democratic countries, and 
markedly so in England, war is still looked upon as 
the high-road to hell, whilst in the totalitarian it is 
regarded as the narrow path to heaven: hell being 
to the first a change in the status quo, and to the second 
a lack of this change. And so long as these outlooks 
are held, in the one case the mind of the soldier will 
continue to be petrified by the old evil, and in the 
other increasingly electrified by the new. The reason 
for this is simple: whilst in the democratic countries 
the political instrument is non-scientific, in the 
totalitarian it is the reverse; consequently, in the first, 
intellect is at a discount and mediocrity of thought, 
that disease of the equalitarian system, is at a premium. 


1 Reveries Upon the Art of War (English edition, 1757), Pp. iii. 7 
2 See Introduction @ Histoire de la Guerre en Allemagne (1784), p. xii, and 


Cwres Militaires (1803), Vol. I, pp. 129, 131, 135+ 
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Turning to the conditions in which the next war 
will be waged, were I asked which scientific inven- 
tions are likely to have the most radical influence upon 
war, as the reader will guess, I should unhesitatingly 
answer: the radio and the aeroplane, because the 
first links up a nation mentally, and the second 
strikes directly at the civil will, a will rendered highly 
nervous by radio propaganda. Curious as it may 
seem, the first may precipitate a nation into war by 
a process of mental intoxication, whilst the second 
may precipitate a nation out of a war by turning 
intoxication into delirium. In 1914, the Press was 
the social disturber, still censorship was possible; 
but the radio cannot be thus restricted, and failing 
the seizure of all receiving sets, a nation will be 
subjected to hostile bombardment, the effect of which 
will depend upon its discipline. 

What does this mean to us? It means that, whilst 
we crept into the last war, we are likely to be hurled 
into the next on the tidal wave of popular rage and 
frenzy. How will this social fury affect our Higher 
Command? At once it will parade before our 
generals an army of blank files—their total unpre- 
paredness for war, not only physical, but, worse still, 
mental. They will feel like men standing under 
Vesuvius with no other protection than _ their 
umbrellas. Suddenly, they will realise that they are 
incapable of waging war; that the infantry which 
they know all about, as their grandfathers did, will 
be slaughtered on stockyard lines; that the people 
will rise in their wrath against them, and that the 
mechanised weapons, which they know so little about, 
are so few in number that they are terrified to use 
them. They will be mentally paralysed immediately 
war is declared, and will become excessively cautious, 
whilst the people become more and more hysterical. 
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That the Higher Commands of our Western collec- 
tive allies will be similarly affected is no consolation, 
for it will only render the war worse confounded. 
One thing would appear certain, and that is: the 
universal nervousness and terror of the unexpected, 
exaggerated by the lack of intellectual discipline, 
will at once throw our air force on to the defensive. 
The people will shriek frenziedly for air protection, 
politicians will give way to their cries and the soldier 
with relief will proclaim that he can do nothing 
without air support. Thus it may quite easily happen 
that the war will begin not with the paralysation of 
governments and armies through audacious air 
bombardments, but by paralysation begotten by 
ignorance and fear. If so, the radio bombardment 
is likely to be intense. 

Here is a problem which we, as a nation, have not 
even begun to consider, yet it is this problem which 
the totalitarian nations are considering daily. War 
has taught them, and its contemplation is teaching 
them that discipline of mind, of soul, and of body are 
the foundations of security as they are of offensive 
power: and power to hit rests upon power to guard. 
They realise that if their soldiers follow an ant- 
quated discipline of thought, then will reality be 
knocked out of their tactics and strategy. If their 
soldiers are easily overcome by the fear of danger, 
then they will cease to be reliable instruments of war. 
And if their military organisation is not articulated 
in such a way as to give the fullest expression to its 
parts, more especially to its scientific weapons, then 
it will lack shielding power and cutting edge. They 
also know that the establishment of a new military 
discipline is not enough, for though, as scientific 
warfare develops, nations may become less and less 
nations-in-arms, they are likely to become more and 
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more nations which will require discipline. The less 
they are called upon actually to fight, the more must 
they be able to endure the terrors of the moral attack, 
in order to form a firm psychological base of opera- 
tions from which, in turn, this attack can be launched 
against the enemy. 

We are thus faced by two supremely important 
protective problems: a new military discipline and a 
new civil discipline, together the foundations of the 
new technique of war as now being developed in the 
totalitarian States. 

What is our present conception of military dis- 
cipline? It is one of subordination of will to will. 
In principle it is a sound conception, because it is 
obvious that, unless subordinate wills are under 
control of one supreme will, no certainty of action 
in war can be expected. Yet it is a principle which 
carries with it a radical weakness. All depends upon 
the quality of the supreme will, not only of the 
general-in-chief but of the government he serves; 
for, if this will is weak or defective, it will use its 
authority in peace as in war to suppress such qualities 
as originality and audacity, which it does not itself 
possess. Instead of establishing a loyalty to truth, 
it will enforce loyalty to itself, that is subordina- 
tion to its own defects. If it selects, shall we say, as 
its Co-ordination of Defence, a gentleman totally 
ignorant of war, it may be expected that its generals 
will in their turn select subordinates who are con- 
genial to their military quietude. This is the dire dis- 
ease which has afflicted armies and is still afflicting our 
own during this scientific age; consequently Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart is right when discussing this prob- 
lem he remarks: “The soldier has never been taught to 
approach his problem in a scientific spirit of inquiry.” 

1“The Tale of the Tank,” The Nineteenth Century and After, November 1932. 
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When we turn to the second great problem, the 
discipline of the people to resist attack, unless govern- 
ment is authoritarian, we are confronted by an all 
but unanswerable difficulty; because, in war, authority 
is the foundation of confidence. A government which 
whitewashes the incompetent and finds an excuse for 
every national set-back in that it is really a collective 
success, or which, when backed against the wall, 
seals its lips with a hint that were it to unstick them 
the universe would melt, is little better than a com- 
mon charlatan: not a moralising but a demoralis- 
ing agent, which in the hearts of all honest people 
is despised. A liar can never for long be a leader, be- 
cause he breeds contempt; for integrity and courage 
are the steeds of the chariot of respect. A government 
of cravens can never form a reliable military founda- 
tion, even should an army be composed of Argonauts. 

Yet even if we are granted a government which 
does recognise intelligence and courage, this problem 
of civil discipline is an exceptionally difficult one to 
solve, the main difficulty being to get the people to 
realise what an attack on their nerves really means, 
and how to act should one take place. As one writer 
says: “Instruction and discipline are of capital 
importance for armies; a population attacked should, 
like an army, be instructed and disciplined.”+ In 
other words, both the belittling and exaggeration of 
such attacks are equally disastrous. What the people 
should be instructed in is what will happen and what 
they should do when it does happen. 

In order to modify air attacks (the main form the 
moral attack will take), preparations may be made 
under three headings: (1) defensive measures; 
(2) organisation for attack, and (3) action during 
attack. These I will briefly examine. 

1 What Would be the Character of a New War?, p. 235- 
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Of defensive preparations there are two types: 
protective and offensive. The object of the first is 
to secure the civil inhabitants, not so much against 
bomb attack as against panic; and of the second to 
beat back the attack by air counter-attack and anti- 
aircraft fire. 

As regards the first, I do not believe that in thickly 
populated cities it is practical to attempt to place 
vast masses of people underground, and that if this is 
attempted panic will inevitably follow. That instead, 
directly an air attack is signalled, people should be 
persuaded that the safest course to adopt is to sit 
still. When a soldier comes under fire he drops to 
the ground and takes cover, he does not run about 
looking for it. Civilians must do likewise: should 
their houses be hit they will be killed, but if caught 
in the open they will be slaughtered and many will 
be trampled to death. “When bombs drop, don’t 
hop,” should be their motto. Far more effective 
than distant underground shelters will be fire-proof 
houses,’ as fire will be the main danger. Also 
dwelling-houses and factories should be transferred 
from the cities to the countryside; this, in fact, is as 
much a peace as a war necessity, and is becoming 
more and more a probability on account of the 
de-concentration of work through electrical power. 

Though the material effect of the anti-aircraft 
gun is still low, this weapon cannot be dispensed with. 
The reasons are that it demoralises the enemy 
attackers and breaks up their formations; conse- 
quently it facilitates air counter-attack. ‘“‘To expect 
a fighting aeroplane to attack a bombing squadron 
flying in close formation is equivalent to expecting 
infantry to attack a strongly fortified and armed 


1 To-day, in Germany, the average yearly loss through fires is 400 million 
Reichmarks, that is, £20,000,000. An air raid or even several which effected 
an equal destruction would have to be carried out on a gigantic scale. 
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Position, in the absence of all cover and without the 
support of artillery.” Such is the dictum of a 
German air pilot. Personally, I believe that what 
I will call “air depth-charges” will in the future be 
found more effective than shells. The projectile I 
have in mind is a large rocket weighing, possibly, 
several tons, which, when exploding in the neighbour- 
hood of an enemy bombing squadron, will cause such 
atmospheric disturbances as to throw the machines out 
of control or blow them to pieces.? 

To turn to organisation, the chief requirements 
are as follows: The division of the people into active 
and passive groups; the former to reinforce the 
police, the anti-gas corps, the salvage corps, the fire 
brigades, etc., etc., and control the supply of water, 
fuel, and food. The second, on an air attack being sig- 
nalled,? should obey orders with the utmost strictness, 
remain in their houses, or, should these be destroyed 
or set on fire, rendezvous at certain pre-arranged 
localities. When danger threatens, what the people 
want is the comfort of authority, and to supplement 
it a national “‘boat-drill” which they can follow when 
the ship of State is on the rocks of war. That these 
instructions may be universally known, every adult 
should yearly be issued with a pamphlet informing 

' What Would be the Character of a New War?, p. 213. 

* I also am of opinion that rockets will eventually replace aeroplanes as 
bombing machines. There is nothing irrational in suggesting that a day will 
come when, in an incredibly short space of time, rockets will be fired from 
any spot on the world’s surface to land on any other spot. For example, the 
simultaneous bombing of London, Paris, New York, Sydney, and Tokio from 
Berlin. Charles G. Philip writes in Stratosphere and Rocket Flight: “There is no 
possible doubt that militarists all over the world, with the possible exception 
of England, are fully alive to the tremendous possibilities of the rocket in 
modern warfare, and in the next war it will inevitably follow that rocket 
propulsion will be developed to the fullest extent of its destructive powers just 
as happened in the Great War with the aeroplane. . .. In Germany, for 
example, German scientists are busily engaged in sceking a means of destroying 
cities hundreds of miles away by means of stratospheric rockets.” (p. 78.) 

3 The signal should be by broadcast. Ina period of emergency loud speakers 


should be fixed in streets and public places. The signal, probably a series of 
blasts or hootings, should be followed by brief instructions as to what to do. 
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him or her of what to do in the event of an air attack. 
Also a similar booklet should be issued as a manual 
to all schools. Thus the people will cultivate a war 
sense and a war discipline. 

Besides these provisions, a detailed plan, embracing 
the broadcasting service, postal service, fire brigades, 
sanitary services, the medical profession, etc., etc., 
should be prepared. These services, on attack taking 
place, should at once be reinforced by the above active 
detachments and mobilised in companies and bat- 
talions—an army of occupation and rescue, which 
will enter a bombed area, remove unexploded pro- 
jectiles, extinguish fires, evacuate the wounded, 
reorganise, and instil confidence. 

As regards action during attack, the crucial danger 
to prepare against is panic—an air attack must be 
deprived of its sting. Therefore, besides keeping the 
people static the following measures should be put 
into force: (1) All telephonic communication, except 
of an official nature, should at once be cut off; 
(2) Instructions should be broadcasted to the public; 
(3) Bombed areas should be isolated from unbombed 
ones by barricades and police groups, and (4) attacked 
areas should at once be occupied by relief parties. 

If these preparations have been well thought out 
and are well acted upon, though they cannot prevent 
material damage, they will mitigate moral damage. 
And, be it remembered, it is moral damage which 
is the aim of an air attack. 

Finally, if these very necessary steps and many 
others are not taken towards establishing a national 
discipline, steps which are being taken by the totali- 
tarian Powers, then, in a Second League War it is 
more than likely that the Western democratic nations 
will be rapidly paralysed, and that the decisive war 
will be waged between Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF TOTALITARIAN 
TACTICS 


27. THE INSTRUMENTS OF WAR AND 
THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 


Tue last stages of both the World War and the Italo- 
Abyssinian War have shown conclusively that no 
nation which places its trust in nineteenth-century 
ideas and forms of war is likely to prove successful in 
twentieth-century warfare. Above all, it should be 
realised that there is a law of military development, 
namely, that warfare changes as civilisation changes, 
and cannot help doing so. Forms will follow ideas, 
whether they be considered good or evil, and ideas 
cannot be suppressed, though forms can be crippled 
by ignorance and stupidity. This is what has hap- 
pened from time immemorial, because changes in 
military organisation and fighting equipment have 
rested in the hands of soldiers, who have seldom been 
less than a generation and frequently several behind 
civil progress. Their process has been almost entirely 
one of unconscious trial and error, in which disaster 
has been the compelling force. It was for this reason 
that the World War was so destructive, yet how few 
were the lessons learned on its close. Nevertheless, 
though, so far as it was possible, armies reverted to 
their 1914 form, the new ideas could not altogether 
be strangled, and so, as I have shown, they lived on 
in the disguise of fear. 

In this evolution, the fundamental fact is, as 
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General Groves says: ‘“‘World progress cannot be 
sacrificed to fear”;} because quality, which is of mind, 
has never for long submitted to suppression by the 
instincts. Outside destroying every human being 
who displays intelligence, it is impossible to prevent 
intelligent men and women from thinking, and once 
a new thought is born it will grow, and, so long as its 
vitality lasts, it will thrive. It is because this is so that 
“No powerful weapon of war has ever been aban- 
doned once it proved its power unless a more powerful 
weapon was discovered.”? So long as the present 
totalitarian idea of war lasts, Mr. Baldwin is right 
when he says: 


“Will any form of prohibition not to bomb, whether by 
convention, treaty, agreement, or anything you like, be 
effective in war? Frankly, I doubt it; and in doubting it 
I make no reflection on the good faith of either ourselves 
or any other country. If a man has a political weapon and 
has his back to the wall and is going to be killed, he will 
use that weapon whatever it is and whatever undertaking 
he has given about it. Experience has shown us that the 
stern test of war will break down all conventions.”® 


As the Second League War will be a war to the 
knife, do not let us delude ourselves into imagining 
that any restrictive pact or convention signed before 
its outbreak will remain valid. Every type of weapon 
known will be used and possibly also weapons of 
surprising novelty. Every kind of tactcis will be set 
in motion, and the sole impediment to absolutism 
in war will be the tenacity of the soldier for obsolete 
systems of fighting. 


1 Behind the Smoke Screen, p. 322. 

2 Chemical Warfare, Fries and West, p. 371- 

3 Quoted from Behind the Smoke Screen, p. 318. Yet Mr. Lloyd George can 
still say: “Bombing from the air ought to be abolished altogether” (The Daily 
Telegraph, July 2gth 1936). Would not it be more rational to ask, ““Why are 
nations preparing to do so?”’ And then eliminate the causes? 
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To-day, in the totalitarian States, because the 
entire nation is the instrument of war, and because 
policy is based on the idea of peace being a continua- 
tion of war by other means, military evolution is no 
longer a purely professional perquisite; it belongs to 
the nation and draws its ideas from every national 
source—from agriculture, industry, trade, science, 
and life. No longer is trial and error, under the 
flail of disaster, the recognised method of advance. 
Instead, scientific inquiry into every problem; because 
the nation is built for war and not for greed. 

What, then, will be the instruments of war in this 
warlike age? They will not merely be the traditional 
fighting forces, the insurances against war, because 
war is already with us. Further, do not let us fall into 
the error of supposing that war is solely a physical 
struggle, for it is also an intellectual and a moral 
struggle. Diplomacy is war and so also is pro- 
paganda, and only when they fail or have well 
prepared the ground is the knife of war resorted to. 

Hitherto, there can be little doubt that from the 
points of view of intellectual and moral warfare, the 
League of Nations has held the whip handle. The 
reasons for this are that the totalitarian States are 
inexperienced, also that the U.S.S.R. is now a 
member of the League, and Italy still a half-hearted 
one. Consequently the League has been able intel- 
lectually and morally to encircle Germany, and 
being an international organisation possessing almost 
unlimited financial resources and interests, it is pos- 
sible and even probable that these encirclements will 
become so overwhelming that Germany will be 
compelled to resort to arms in order to prevent her 
complete suffocation. Further still, her economic 
encirclement, largely engineered by international 
financial and Jewish interests, has already proved 
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devastating. In fact, since the war, and more so 
since the Nazi revolution, economic sanctions have 
been imposed upon her. Therefore, should she 
attempt to seek liberation through an appeal to arms, 
it will not necessarily follow that she is the aggressor. 

Turning from these forms of war to actual fighting, 
I will now briefly consider the tactics which are 
likely to be applied. 

For Germany, as I have shown, the central tactical 
idea must be a short war, and conversely for the 
League group—a long war. A short war carries 
with it the idea of mobility of action, and as the 
aeroplane is the most mobile of all weapons, conse- 
quently it is round the aeroplane that the new form 
of tactics must revolve. Because its base of action 
must of necessity be the land and the sea, and as it 
cannot operate on these two elements, it follows that 
the ingredients of the new form of war must include 
armies and navies as well as air fleets. But, whilst 
in the old form, the third was subsidiary to the first 
and second, in the new these positions are reversed. 
As I have mentioned, influenced by the new technique 
of war, armies and navies will become more and more 
the bases of operations for aircraft, and the general 
form which war will take is that of military and 
naval fortresses, static or mobile, from which aircraft 
can be projected against the enemy’s cities and 
vital points. Logically, this is the sequel to the siege 
warfare epoch of 1914-18. 

Besides mobility as the directing principle, and 
stability as its complement, I will pass to the two 
controlling factors, namely, quality and quantity, 
which, on account of cost, are apt to diverge. Ob- 
viously, if the struggle is to be a short one, wits will 
count for more than brawn, because science draws 
its violence (power) from mind and not from body; 
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consequently the scientific instruments of war must 
express as much mind-force as possible with the 
expenditure of as little body-force as possible: that 
is to say, the war aim should be to economise in 
physical force. 

But in its turn quality must be equated with 
quantity, for not only will the number of scientific 
weapons used be an important factor in the totali- 
tarian attack, but there will be other operations of 
war, such as garrisoning fortresses, holding frontiers, 
and occupying conquered territories. Therefore, and 
certainly so in Continental armies, we may expect to 
find three main divisions of troops. 


(1) Troops for the decisive air attack. 

(2) Troops for the protection of mobile air bases. 

(3) Troops for the occupation of fortresses and 
conquered territories. 


The first will be the air arm, the second the 
mechanised land arms, and the third the conscript 
army—motorised or marching. Each, in its turn, 
should be organised in three echelons: the factory 
workers, the professional fighters, and the partisans. 
Thus, in the first, the entire aircraft industry forms 
the root from which sprouts forth two trunks: military 
aviation and civil aviation. In the second, the base 
is represented by the motor industries (excluding 
aircraft), and the trunks by the mechanised forces 
and civil motorists. And in the third, by all workers 
outside those required for the above two categories 
and essential professions, trades, and services, organised 
as conscripts, reserves, and second line. Thus is the 
whole nation organised for war, and should it possess 
a navy, then its naval personnel will follow the same 
plan. 

We thus see that the base of a scientifically organised 
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instrument of war is the nation itself, and that the 
base of its air force is its army and navy: forces which 
help to safeguard its will by assisting its air force 
in paralysing the enemy’s civil will by threatening 
his civil body. Thus we arrive at the general con- 
ception of a nation as a fortress occupied by a garrison 
and a sally party. Not a medieval castle with its 
retainers and a band of armoured knights, but the 
entire organisation of a nation and its military and 
air forces. This very simple picture must never be 
lost sight of; it must remain fixed in our minds, and 
no idea must be accepted unless it bears its imprint. 
In fact, it is a close rendering of Napoleon’s famous 
saying: “The whole art of war consists in a well- 
reasoned and extremely circumspect defensive, followed 
by rapid and audacious attack.” Guard, Move, 
and Hit as ever and in whatever realm of force 
we are working, whether a street brawl or a battle 
waged with scientific weapons, embrace the gamut 
of the art of war at any and every period. 


28. THE OFFENSIVE INSTRUMENT 


Because there can be no question that the aeroplane 
is the most mobile and universal of lethal weapons, 
I will now examine its tactics as a separate arm, and 
then, in the following two Sections, show how it will 
compel armies and navies to modify their existing 
organisations. 

In considering this subject, the first thing to 
remember is that, until a generation ago, all fighting 
was two-dimensional; that is to say, it took place on a 
plane surface—the earth or the sea. Secondly, that 
weapon evolution has been influenced mainly by 
two factors, range and volume of fire, or the distance 
missiles will carry and the number which can be 
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thrown in a unit of time. Thirdly, that movement 
depends not upon offensive power only, but above all 
upon its combination with protective power: strategi- 
cal movement being based on fortresses and strong 
localities, and tactical upon cover provided by ground. 

Turning to air warfare, we find that fighting is 
three-dimensional, that is to say, it takes place in a 
cube and not on a plane. To the aeroplane, there- 
fore, strategical space is practically unlimited and 
tactical opportunity is universal. In such warfare 
there is no fixed front or flanks, because attacks can be 
delivered from any direction. There are, therefore, 
far greater possibilities for surprise, and far fewer 
opportunities in which to frustrate it. As a weapon 
the aeroplane outranges all land projectiles; first it 
is a flying projectile, or projectile carrier, which 
completely puts to the blush such phenomenal pieces 
as the famous Big Bertha. Whilst that gun had a 
range of some seventy-five miles, there are bombing 
planes in existence to-day with ranges of from 1,200 
to 2,000. Its one great limitation is lack of carrying 
power, consequently, volume of fire is limited by 
range; therefore the more distant the machine is 
from its ammunition supply the weaker will be its 
fire—its bombardment. Further still, though the 
medium which it moves in gives it almost complete 
liberty of action, it provides it with no direct cover, 
also the air cannot be fortified.1 As I have said, the 
aeroplane is pre-eminently a flying projectile, and in 
considering its use and its influence upon the other 
arms, this fact should not be forgotten. 

Bearing this characteristic in mind, when we 
examine the attack on the enemy’s civil nerves, it 
at once becomes apparent how difficult it is to frus- 
trate such an operation. Though in former days it 

1 Unless balloon aprons can be claimed as defences. 
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was difficult enough to protect from cannon-shot the 
inhabitants of a besieged city, now it is far more 
dificult to protect them against aeroplane fire; 
because the attack will come from a far greater 
distance and be delivered from any direction. How 
difficult this is will be seen from the following brief 
history of a German air squadron detailed during 
the World War to defend Mannheim-Ludwigshafen. 
It reads: 


“In the period June 30, 1917, to October 21, 1918, it 
took the air 54 times with a total of goo aeroplanes; 16 times 
out of the 54, 65 aeroplanes flew together, but did not once 
succeed in engaging the enemy in the air over German 
territory. Thirty-one times, when 172 aeroplanes took the 
air, they did not come into contact with the enemy at all, 
only 7 times, when 63 aeroplanes flew together, was the 
enemy forced into action, with the result that 8 of his 
machines were shot down. It is worthy of note that the air 
squadron was only once able to engage the enemy on his 
approach, and so prevent him from dropping bombs on 
Mannheim-Ludwigshafen.’’} 


From this it will be seen that direct aircraft defence 
is a negligible factor in city protection, so I will turn to 
certain details concerning bombardments. 

Bombs may be divided into four categories:* 
explosive, incendiary, chemical, and dummy; these 
I will examine in turn. 

Explosive Bombs. To cause either destruction or 
by the noise of their explosion to induce panic. A 
bomb of 100-200 lb. can destroy a house of several 


1 What Would be the Character of a New War?, p. 212. 

® T exclude hacteriological bombs as unlikely; yet propaganda leaflets might 
be included. Of this form of hombardment General Réquin says: “500,000 
pamphlets scattered among an already dissatisfied people may he more 
effective than an air raid with a hundred tons of explosives” (What Would be 
the Character of a New War?, p. 31). Especially should they be dropped im- 
mediately after an air raid, offering to the victims seemingly good terms or 
subtly incensing them against their government. 
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stories; of 500-1,000 Ib., a block of houses; and the 
effect of a 4,000 lb. bomb is described as follows: 
“The explosion threw a dense cloud of earth to a 
height of 1,000 feet. The crater averaged 64 feet 
in diameter, with a depth of 19 feet below the original 
level and a rim about 15 feet high. The volume dis- 
placed was 1,000 cubic yards.””} 

Though bombs of large s‘ze will undoubtedly 
be used to destroy and to terrorise, I am of opinion 
that delayed-action bombs, weighing about 20 |b. 
each, will generally prove more effective. Not only 
can fifty be carried for each 1,000 lb. load, but, as 
they can be set to explode at intervals ranging from 
seconds to days, they will maintain an area in a state 
of panic or compel its evacuation. Further, as they 
will lodge in all kinds of unsuspected places, especially 
on the roofs of houses, they will be difficult to discover 
and remove. 

Incendiary Bombs. These projectiles are likely to 
play the most important part in city attacks. Not 
only will they cause immense damage, but their 
demoralising power is beyond calculation. They can 
be used with percussion or delayed-action fuses, and 
those containing thermite (a magnesium alloy) will 
generate a heat of several thousand degrees; also 
they cannot be extinguished with water. 

Chemical Bombs. Chemical or gas bombs will also 
be used for moral effect, the substances contained 
in them being either of an asphyxiating, toxic, 
lachrymatory, sternutatory, or vesicant nature: such 
as phosgene, which attacks the lungs; hydrocyanic 
acid, which attacks the nerves; bromoacetone, which 
affects the eyes; diphenyl-chlorarsine, which irritates 
the nose and causes sneezing; and mustard-gas, which 
burns the skin. Of these the toxic smokes and the 

1 Quoted from Behind the Smoke Screen, p. 148. 
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vesicant “gases” are the most effective for purposes 
of demoralisation. Certain of the former cause 
violent toothache and throw whole communities into 
distress, whilst mustard-gas, which readily condenses 
in the form of an oily film, will, in favourable con- 
ditions, maintain its corrosive properties for days. 
It is an exceptionally difficult substance to shield a 
civil population against. 

Dummy Bombs. I believe also that in another war 
there is a considerable use for dummy bombs. For 
example, if an air attack is to be made on a position 
or a city which it is intended to occupy, a small 
number of delayed-action bombs mixed with a large 
number of dummy ones can be dropped, the fuses of 
the first set to explode at intervals up to, say, one 
hour. Directly this period of time has elapsed, the 
land advance can be made under cover of the dummies 
which seen lying on the ground will hold back the 
enemy. ‘ 

So far the weapons, now as to the attack itself. 
Though each operation will have to be considered 
upon its own merits and planned accordingly, in the 
attack on the civil will, I will repeat it again, the 
central idea is to establish terror. This demands 
methodical action and the development of a bombing 
technique. For instance, heavy bombs can be used 
to drive people underground; incendiary to drive 
them out of their houses; gas bombs to catch them 
in the open, and delayed-action bombs to prevent 
confidence being restored. 

This type of warfare, a return to the methods of 
Tilly in the Thirty Years War, seems to me to be so 
brutal that it is quite unnecessary to exaggerate its 
horrors. It is true that, given sufficient concentra- 
tion, compounds of hydrocyanic acid will kill like a 
ball striking the brain; that a gas wave has affected 
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people twelve miles away; that, as General Hartley 
says, twenty-five tons of mustard-gas will effectively 
contaminate one square mile of ground. And it 
may be true, given laboratory conditions, that 400 
tons of phosgene ‘‘would effectively cover twelve 
square miles of Paris.”! But it is not true, as Lord 
Halsbury informed the House of Lords on July 14th 
1928, that forty tons of diphenyl-cyanarsine would 
suffice to destroy the entire population of London, 
or that, as Dr. G. Woker supposes, two commercial 
aeroplanes each equipped with 600 five-pound 
generators of Lewisite would be sufficient to gas the 
whole of that city.2_ Such exaggerations are absurd, 
as is the extremely loose talk about bacteriological 
warfare. They are the common stock-in-trade of the 
pacifist who thinks he can damn the Devil by painting 
him blacker than he is made.? The truth is, that as 
chemical warfare can no more be abolished than can 
chemical industry, nations must be prepared for it, 
and the worst form of preparation is to induce 
hysteria before the event. 

Far more profitable than anathemas is a close 
study of the whole subject, so that its powers and 
limitations may be understood. Obviously air attacks 
in the future will be more devastating than those 


1 Behind the Smoke Screen, p. 150. a 

3 What Would be the Character of a New War?, pp. 363, 374. Lewisite, also 
called “Death Dew,”’ is not so effective as mustard-gas. : 

* To show how elastic British propaganda can be, when disarmament stood 
at a premium the accounts of future gas attacks were painted in the most 
lurid colours. Now that it is at a discount, Colonel W. Garforth, of the Air 
Raid Precautions Department of the Home Office, tells us that the best way 
to deal with small incendiary bombs is “‘to sprinkle the top floor of the building 
. . . with two inches of dry earth or sand. Close by should be kept a bucket 
half full of sand into which a burning bomb can be put with a long-handled 
shovel. The bucket can then be carried out of the house. Dark glasses should 
be worn for this operation” (The Daily Telegraph, July 30th, 1936). To deal 
with thermite bombs on this plan would prove about as effective as emptying 
Vesuvius with an egg-spoon and placing its contents into a paper bag. Another 
eminent authority has recently suggested that, when a gas attack takes place, 
we should all get into a luke-warm bath! 
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experienced during the World War; yet there will 
be a relationship between that war and the next; 
consequently the most effective way of examining 
this problem is, first, to return to the air experiences 
of twenty years ago, and, secondly, to intensify them 
in proportion to improvements made since that date. 

So far as these islands are concerned, the air 
attacks of the World War fall into two categories: 
those carried out by airships and those by aeroplanes. 
Of the first, there were in all fifty-two, and of the 
second, fifty-nine. In the first, 556 persons were killed 
and 1,357 injured, and in the second the figures are 
857 and 2,050 respectively, making a grand total of 
4,820: not to be compared to our road casualties of 
last year—6,500 killed and nearly 250,000 injured. 

Taken over the whole of England, the casualties 
from German aircraft averaged sixteen per ton of 
bombs dropped, and, in the London Metropolitan 
area, from sixteen night raids carried out by aero- 
planes they were fifty-two per ton of bombs. But in 
the two daylight aeroplane raids on London, the 
average per ton dropped rose to seventy-seven. The 
most disastrous raid, on Margate, Essex, and London, 
took place on June 13th 1917; it was carried out by 
twenty-two aeroplanes and resulted in 162 people 
being killed and 432 being injured. On the whole, 
casualties were not heavy, and even on the above 
date only slightly heavier than those resulting from 
the naval bombardment of Hartlepool, Scarborough, 
and Whitby, on December 16th 1914, when 137 were 
killed’ and 592 injured. According to German 
figures, their total losses from air attack during the 
war were 720 killed and 1,754 wounded, and the 
property destroyed was valued at only £1,175,000.1 

1 No conceivable air raid on Great Britain is likely to do the damage effected 
yearly by rats, which is estimated at £70,000,000. 
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It is, however, a fallacy to judge the effect of air 
attacks by casualties—a totally misguiding standard 
of measurement; for their true power lies in dis- 
organising and demoralising and not in destroying. 
The fear engendered by air raids, especially among 
uninstructed civilians, is out of all proportion to the 
damage done. For example, in 1916, there were 
thirteen different weeks in which the Cleveland 
area was flown over by hostile aircraft, and seldom 
more than a few machines at a time. The result 
of this was that the output of commodities in that 
district was reduced by 390,000 tons, representing 
one-sixth of the annual output. Again, during 
September 1917, in the works of one large clothing 
manufacturer, the output dropped from 40,000 suits 
per factory to under 5,000. Also, on Sunday night, 
September goth, 1917, when a raid on Kent, Essex, 
and London killed no more than fourteen people 
and injured thirty-eight, the percentage of hands in 
the filling factories in Woolwich Arsenal fell by over 
seventy-five per cent; the output of rifle ammuni- 
tion, normally 850,000 rounds, fell to nil, and of 
rifle-grenade cartridges from 125,000 to 46,000, The 
output of -303 Mark VII cartridges for the week 
ending September ggth was almost exactly half the 
normal output of 10,000,000 rounds. 

The terror caused by the weak air attacks of the 
war are well exemplified by the following incidents: 
By the middle of 1917 the population of Margate 
had decreased from 30,000 to 16,000, 14,000 persons 
having fled the town. On September 24th, 1917, a 
raid took place in which only fifteen people were 
killed and seventy injured; nevertheless 100,000 people 
sought refuge in the London tubes. On the following 
night another raid took place and 120,000 people 
took cover in the tubes. These two raids caused so 
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great a nervousness that, on the 26th and 27th, 
though no attacks were signalled or made, people 
began flocking into the tubes at 5.30 p.m. On 
February 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1918, occurred three 
raids in which thirty-three people were killed and 
thirty-eight injured; nevertheless 300,000 persons 
sought refuge in the tubes. 

It is, however, in the hearts of the people them- 
selves that the maximum demoralisation takes place; 
that the helplessness in face of an unremitting and 
universal danger is felt. To show what this is like, 
I will quote three out of thousands of pitiful letters 
which must have been written by those who 
experienced these trials. They were written by 
Germans during 1918: 


“Coblenz, July 5: “Thank God, we are all still well. We 
have lived through terrible hours. Yesterday we were 
obliged to go into the cellars. The ground trembled so that 
I thought our last hour had come. Thank God, Nina and 
the child are safe. Ifonly this miserable war were at an end.’ 


“Lahr, July 30: ‘There are times when one doesn’t wish 
to live; my life is quite a misery with air raids every day and 
often at night too; we no longer have any peace. This war 
is making itself felt, our nerves are being shattered.’ 


“Stuttgart, September 15: ‘Martha has already written 
telling you what a terror aeroplanes have been to us lately. 
Before they come I always say to myself that I will not be 
afraid, but when they get here I become paralysed and 
then go into a state of collapse. This shows that these 
raids weaken and exhaust us. It is dreadful, everyone is 
terror-stricken.”’ 


These sentiments speak for themselves; they show 
us that the real power of air warfare is terror and not 
destruction. If the limited loss of life during 1914- 
1918 could produce such terror, what will happen 
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if we multiply it by five or ten or twenty? Five 
times the total loss of life would equal only one year’s 
fatal road casualties; but five times the disorganisa- 
tion of industry would mean the stoppage of over half 
the manufacturing output of this country, and what 
would five times the terror mean, what would ten 
times mean, what would twenty times mean? These 
are questions which both the collective and _totali- 
tarian States should ask themselves, and more 
especially the former, for their policy of encircling 
Germany, if carried much further, must inevitably 
lead to a repetition of these atrocities. 


29. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
AIR AND LAND POWER 


If the problem I have just dealt with has been 
correctly outlined, the aim underlying it cannot be 
fully attained unless the offensive power of aircraft 
is able to operate from a defensive base, and by 
defensive I do not mean a stationary instrument or 
force, but one which in idea and action is so sub- 
ordinated to .air power that aircraft gain their fullest 
liberty of action. Here is a problem which is ex- 
tremely complex, and, in all European armies I 
have recently come into contact with, it is one which 
is little understood; consequently in another war, 
especially should it be one of duration, what I am 
about to outline is more likely to be developed 
during it than to be seen fully fledged on its out- 
break. Again, the air attack, should it come as a 
complete surprise, may prove so effective that the 
war will be over before armies are able to engage. 

In arriving at a solution of this problem—the inter- 
relationship of air power and land power, the first 
point to bear in mind is that mobility remains the 
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directing principle. The second, that mobility, in 
order to attain its maximum power, must be developed 
from stability, like an arrow from a firmly held bow, 
or a bullet from a rifle. Therefore the general 
fighting organisation of air-cum-land forces is two- 
fold, like the fists of a pugilist it possesses defensive 
and offensive power rendered articulate through 
ability to move. From the left-hand defensive to the 
right-hand offensive, from the shield to the sword, 
the fortress to the field army, we march through the 
history of war. When the two are intimately com- 
bined the art of war flourishes, and when not it 
withers away. 

Between 1850 and 1914, the application of science 
to armaments vastly increased the power of offensive 
weapons, yet it was because so little attention was 
paid to the defensive idea, that these weapons were 
emasculated. Had the generals of 1914 been taught 
not only to manceuvre armies but also earthworks, 
as Lee, Sherman, and Grant manceuvred their 
trenches in 1864-5, the tactics of the World War 
would have taken on a totally different form. It is 
not too much to say that, had the defensive idea 
(guarding) been considered by tacticians as fully as 
the offensive idea (hitting), the tank would have been 
invented years before the war. Also may it be said 
that, unless defensive power is co-ordinated with the 
air attack, in the next war many errors and omissions 
will follow. 

The only nation which took the defensive to heart 
was France, as she had suffered most from the enemy’s 
offensive, and the result was that, instead of equating 
defence with the new means of offence, the French 
reverted to the pre-war system of protection and 
built the Maginot line, a Great Wall of China 
stretching from the Swiss frontier to the Channel. 
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Thus France was turned into a defended aerodrome 
from which aircraft could be projected into Italy 
or Germany or across the English Channel. When 
building this line they very largely overlooked the 
fact that tank offensives in another war would be far 
more important than infantry; also, that fortifications 
should not only impede land attacks and facilitate 
them, but that they should be able to co-operate with 
air power: that is to say, they must be mobile. 
Further, they failed to realise that so immense a 
fortified frontier would absorb so great a garrison 
that it would stamp the defensive upon their strategy: 
a fatal misreading of future warfare, which, on account 
of mobility, is likely to be highly offensive in idea 
and action. 

Failing to read the future and harking back to the 
past, they further weakened themselves in the next 
war by imposing through the peace treaty the 
restriction upon Germany not to fortify her western 
frontier. Had they not done so, the probability is 
that Germany would have copied their method and 
would have expended milliards of marks in erecting 
obsolete fortifications. Now they are nervous as to 
what the Germans will do. What it is I have no 
idea; yet I cannot imagine that they will copy the 
Maginot line, or any purely linear type of defence, 
seeing that no wall of forts can impede aircraft or 
manceuvre with the mechanised armies of the future; 
for all they can thoroughly well do is to halt infantry, 
which in their turn can more easily be destroyed 
by mobile forts—tanks. 

The truth is that the infantry idea, that axle- 
pin of nineteenth-century warfare, is, like a Freudan 
infantile complex, still wedged firmly in the minds of 
the General Staffs. As the aeroplane is the supreme 
offensive instrument, and as it operates from the 
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land, it is obvious that, unless the enemy’s land forces 
can be halted or delayed, the base of air action 
(ultimately the entire country attacked) will rapidly 
be contracted both physically and morally; because 
not only will land be lost but also will the will of 
the government and people be undermined. If the 
enemy’s land forces cannot be stopped, then, even 
under existing conditions, it is possible for mechanised 
arms to overrun a country such as France, Germany, 
or Poland in a fortnight. This would mean the 
complete occupation of all vital points in those 
countries, and the consequent collapse of their 
governments. 

The infantry complex is still so dominant, and 
especially with us who consistently think of army 
reorganisation from the point of view of recruiting 
more men, that it is worth a moment’s examination. 

If the World War demonstrated anything worth 
observing, it was that, though infantry on the 
defensive are more powerful than infantry in the 
attack, bullet superiority and not numbers of men 
had effected this change. Given 1,000 men armed 
with 1,000 rifles and fifty men equipped with five 
machine-guns, it is the latter who are the more 
powerful. The war also proved that one tank with 
a crew of five men could with impunity overrun 
five machine guns or 1,000 riflemen. Further, that 
armoured machines utterly paralysed unarmoured 
troops. Remarque is right when he says in All 
Quiet on the Western Front: 


“From a mockery the tanks have become a terrible 
weapon. Armoured, they come rolling on in long lines, 
and more than anything else embody for us the horror of 
war. We do not see the guns that bombard us; the attacking 
lines of the enemy infantry are men like ourselves; but these 
tanks are machines, their caterpillars run on as endless as 
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the war, they are annihilation, they roll without feeling into 
craters, and climb up again without stopping, a fleet of 
roaring, smoke-belching, armour-clad, invulnerable steel 
beasts squashing the dead and the wounded—we shrivel up 
in our thin skin before them, against their colossal weight our 
arms are sticks of straw, and our hand-grenades matches.” 


From this we may conclude that, in another war, 
tanks will be used in numbers. And though static 
anti-tank weapons will halt them, as coastal fortresses 
will hold warships at bay; because their supreme 
characteristic is mobility, they must be met by 
mobile anti-tank weapons. Therefore, they must be 
met by tanks, machines combining mobile power, 
protective power, and offensive power. To suppose 
that static weapons will prove sufficient for anti-tank 
purposes, is to suppose that without the aid of a fleet, 
defended ports and coastal fortresses can frustrate 
invasions. 

Bearing these points in mind, I will now turn to 
the problem of defence. The object is, as I have said, 
to establish a protected base for air action. There- 
fore, instead of permanent linear fortifications the 
requirements are motor roads and mechanised forces 
(mobile fortresses) which will use them to move from 
place to place. The question now arises, how should 
these forces be organised? 

In the existing form of war, infantry, which are 
still considered the decisive arm, are based upon 
artillery, the protective arm, and as we know from 
our experiences in the World War, they are impotent 
against tanks; therefore, when tanks replace them, 
what arm will they be based on?—for every attacking 
force should work from a defensive base of action. 
Remembering that a tank is nothing more than a 
self-propelled armoured gun, and that a small calibre 
high-velocity gun is best suited to put it out of action, 
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it would seem reasonable to suppose that existing 
artillery, large calibre field and medium guns will be 
replaced by lighter weapons, and will be manned by 
what I will call ‘‘anti-tank troops.” Here, in idea, 
is a return made to the medieval wagon laager. 

In the Middle Ages a cavalry charge was frequently 
followed by the overthrow of one side or the other, 
nevertheless, complete routs are seldom recorded, 
because each army of knights generally established 
immediately in rear of it a wagon laager held by 
infantry.1 These laagers were, in fact, mobile for- 
tresses into which the knights retired when exhausted 
or defeated—they were defended bases for jousting. 
Following this idea, I am of opinion that a mechanised 
army must be similarly organised in two wings: a tank 
force for offensive purposes and an anti-tank force 
for defensive purposes, the first consisting of mobile 
machines and the second of transportable anti-tank 
weapons which can follow up the first and establish 
modern wagon laagers in rear of it or in its vicinity.” 
Thus also, the position is very similar to what we 
find in naval warfare; for if the tank is compared to 
a ship, then its anti-tank base may be compared to a 
defended port or harbour. Yet it is superior to it, 
because it is mobile—it can be packed up and moved 
from place to place. These transportable defences 
should consist of tractor-tanks and bullet-proof cupolas? 
carried in sections which can rapidly be set together 
on the ground to provide protection for anti-tank 
weapons: high-velocity guns for out- and armour- 
piercing machine guns for in-fighting. 

Turning to the tank wing, though its object is 


1 In the Hussite Wars (fifteenth century) the formidable Wagenburg was 
a development of this idea. 

2] have elaborated the tactics arising out of such a laager in my Lectures 
on F.S.R. III: Operations between Mechanised Forces. 

3 Something like those introduced into the German Army hy Colonel 
Schumann during the eighties of the last century. 
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offensive, the attacks it will aim at should be different 
in form from those which are likely to take place 
to-day. According to our present conception of 
battle, the idea is to destroy the enemy’s fighting 
forces by launching attacks upon his front or flanks. 
But in mechanised warfare, the aim is more likely to 
be to manceuvre an enemy away from his base, depot, 
or anti-tank wing, and by cutting off his petrol supply 
“starve” him into surrender. If I am right in this, 
then we shall see on land a return to eighteenth- 
century warfare. Battles will be avoided, because 
they are too costly; manceuvring will once again 
become the order of the day, and bases will grow in 
importance, because, as in naval warfare, the manceu- 
vrability and radius of action of steamships increase 
in direct proportion to the number of coaling stations, 
oil bunkers, and defended harbours. Thus, the more 
bases and good roads a mechanised army can depend 
upon, the higher will be its manceuvrability, and, the 
higher it is, the more will time be gained wherein air 
power can strike home. 

In their turn bases and depots will demand defences 
and fortifications, and should these be weak, then land 
operations are likely to be short in time; if strong, 
then offensive action will be almost entirely relegated 
to the air. These defences are not likely to resemble 
those built by the French, but will take the form of 
anti-tank zones. The main zone itself will consist of 
all such territory which, if lost, will entail surrender, 
and may in depth run to over a hundred miles. 
Obviously, therefore, it is out of the question to attempt 
to cover so immense an area with a complete network 
of anti-tank defences. Consequently it should be 
divided into a forward and a rear zone; the first 
consisting of groups of works bordering the frontier, 
and the second of fortified posts and localities in rear 
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of it. The first may be compared to coastal fortresses 
and the second to the medieval castles which blocked 
inland approaches. Should the forward zone be pene- 
trated, then, though the invader will not be confronted 
by belts of works, his movements will be restricted 
by these anti-tank and anti-aircraft castles. Not only 
will they form harbours of refuge for his opponent, 
but in many cases he will be compelled to reduce 
them before moving past them. 

In brief, in mechanised warfare the protracted 
defence will be brought about by entangling the 
enemy’s forces in a tactical net of fine mesh, from 
which, should he break through it, he will find himself 
caught in a strategical net of wider mesh. Should he 
refuse to enter either, a clinch will take place, and in 
both cases offensive action will be sought in the air. 

In such a war there is obviously a place for infantry, 
but not of the present-day offensive type. They will 
become defenders of localities and occupiers of con- 
quered areas, and not attackers and assaulters. To 
move them in large columns will be exceedingly 
dangerous, as they will then offer easy targets to air 
attack. And should they operate on foot in large 
forces, the risk of being annihilated by mustard-gas 
attack will be always present. Again, when opposed 
by tanks they are all but impotent, because they can 
be besieged in the field. 

To summarise what I have now written, and did 
space permit, much more could be said. In land war- 
fare, as related to air warfare, the dominant principle 
is mobility—mechanical and not muscular. As the 
decisive weapon is the aeroplane, all other weapons 
form its defensive base. While its sphere of operations 
is the unlimited sky, the area of land forces is first 
of all the country itself, and secondly, this country 
extended into the enemy’s domains. This land base 
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must be motor-roaded and depot-fortified, and within 
or from this network of fortifications should the 
mechanised forces operate as mobile’ fortresses, each 
holding within it a mobile sally party. The tactical 
organisation must, therefore, be tank and anti-tank 
working within and without the fortified network, 
which itself will be garrisoned by defensive infantry, 
other forces of infantry being held in hand to occupy 
and fortify the enemy’s country as it is conquered. 
Here we see a new tactical form, the answer to the 
equation—air : land-power. 


30. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
AIR AND SEA POWER 


From land warfare I will turn to sea, which for 
several hundred years now has formed the keystone 
in our strategy, and which to-day is detrimentally 
influencing it, because our admirals refuse to relate 
sea to air power, and, consequently, do not grasp the 
changes which this relationship demands. To-day 
they are preparing for a war similar to the last, and, 
when war comes, will be rudely awakened; therefore 
the first question I will attempt to answer is, what was 
the nature of our pre-war policy? 

For nearly three hundred years the policy of Great 
Britain has been the maintenance of the balance of 
power; in other words, through diplomacy backed by 
gold to arrange the contending groups of nations in 
such a way that no one group would possess a superi- 
ority of power over any other group. So long as the 
nations had faith in gold, and so long as most of them 
were Great Britain’s debtors, this problem was, 
comparatively, an easy one; for force expressed itself 
financially. But the war changed all this, and to-day 
the power of finance, because of its elephantiasis 
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induced during 1914-18, is on the wane; consequently 
we are thrown back upon force, and, in a warlike 
world, in order to support authority, force must take 
upon itself a fighting form. Also, it is true that, before 
the outbreak of the war, our authority over Europe, 
and, consequently, our ability to maintain European 
peace, was backed by the might of our fleet as well 
as by the fullness of our purse; nevertheless, our war- 
ships were little more than negative instruments, for 
though they might win a war, it was not considered 
likely that they would find the time wherein to do so. 

Now this ability of sea power to win a war, as the 
World War was won, has been drastically modified, 
because air power alone will almost certainly shorten 
its duration; therefore, time will be insufficient to 
bring into effect the slow throttling process of naval 
blockade, which heretofore was the backbone of our 
strategy. So we find that, in the old arch of the 
balance of power, not only is the abutment of gold 
crumbling away, but also the abutment of naval 
power. In short, the financial and economic attacks 
are becoming methods of the past. 

It is important that we realise this change in our 
naval means of applying force, because the traditions 
of our navy are to-day hoodwinking our govern- 
ment. 

As a blockade takes time, months and even years 
before it becomes fully effective, the problem is as 
much one of time as of means. The weapon which 
most effectively reduces military time is the aeroplane, 
not only because it can move more rapidly than any 
other, but because it can be quickly manufactured. 
Given a reasonably good civil aviation service to work 
from, as well as the necessary materials, there is no 
reason why a nation should not be able, immediately 
before or even during a war, to turn out large numbers 
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of flying machines, and if this is done, what influence 
will these machines have upon blockade? 

The first question to ask ourselves is: In the face 
of an enemy possessing a powerful air force, could a 
blockade, such as we established in the World War, 
be maintained long enough to prove effective? My 
answer is ‘‘No,’’ and my reasons are as follows: 

To effect a blockade two means are at the disposal 
of the blockading Power: the first is the closing of the 
enemy’s ports and the second the.destruction of his 
overseas trade. Because in the first the blockading 
fleet will have to be based on harbours occupying or 
flanking the sea approaches to the enemy’s ports, it 
is obvious, if these can be attacked by aircraft, that 
the blockading fleet will have to put to sea and risk 
being harried by submarines. Possibly it will have 
to remain at sea, for whilst riding at anchor it would 
offer a superb target to air bombardment. As in the 
second case, the submarines and destroyers will have 
to operate in the neighbourhood of the foci of the 
trade routes, that is, comparatively close to shore, 
unless strongly supported by aircraft they are likely 
to be worried to death by that arm. 

The truth is, that in European waters, which are 
comparatively narrow, it is aircraft and not sub- 
marines or surface craft which will prove the more 
effective means of making and breaking a blockade. 
In fact, a new form of blockading will have to be 
developed, the aim of which is not to bottle up a 
harbour or scour the seas for enemy’s merchantmen, 
but to keep the enemy’s ports under constant or inter- 
mittent bombardment. First to throw their inhabi- 
tants into panic and so prevent unloading; secondly, 
to destroy their wharfs, warehouses, etc., and thirdly, 
to prevent merchant ships from entering them. In 
narrow waters it is obvious that the most powerful 
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weapon of economic attack is no longer the submarine, 
but the aeroplane or seaplane. For example, though 
submarines lying off the mouth of the Thames or Elbe 
would by no means be impotent, they would not prove 
so effective as the destruction or paralysation of the 
Port of London or the Port of Hamburg. In this new 
form of blockade the obvious thing is, that though it 
may still be possible for fleets to close enemy ports, 
they have got to operate from land bases which, in 
most cases, can be attacked by aircraft, whilst they 
themselves cannot directly attack the enemy’s aero- 
dromes and so deprive his aircraft of their bases; 
therefore the fleet is at a serious disadvantage if it 
relies on the old blockading tactics. 

From blockade, which was our most powerful means 
of naval attack, both during the Napoleonic Wars 
and the World War, I will turn to the complementary 
problem, namely, the freedom of sea communications, 
a problem which is vital to our existence as a nation 
and as an Empire. 

Granted that the reader agrees that strategy must 
be founded upon supply, and that, unless a people 
and its fighting forces are fed, its strategical power 
will sink to zero, I would ask him to glance at our geo- 
graphical position. Looking at a map of Europe, he 
will observe that we are surrounded by narrow waters 
—the Irish Sea, the English Channel, and the North 
Sea—and that every ton of our foreign food and raw 
materials must pass through them. Then, remember- 
ing that modern bombing machines have a safe radius 
of action of 600 miles, a pair of dividers will prove to 
him that: 


(1) From Abbeville, in France, the whole of the 
British Isles can be bombed. 
(2) From Wesel, in Germany, the whole of England 
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and Scotland and the eastern half of Ireland 
can be bombed. 
(3) From Turin, in Italy, south-eastern England, 
from Portland Bill to Cromer, can be bombed. 
(4) From San Sebastian, in Spain, the whole of the 
south of England from Milford Haven to 
Harwich can be bombed. 


These are not hypothetical ranges, for, as I have said, 
there are in existence to-day many bombing machines 
with a circuit of action of 1,200 miles and more. 

Again, when he turns to the map what will he also 
see? That, as I have already pointed out, the axis 
of our Empire runs from New Zealand to Vancouver 
Island, and that the centre of it, from the Island of 
Socotra to Gibraltar, a distance of over 3,000 miles, 
runs through narrow waters—the Red and the 
Mediterranean Seas: what does this mean from the 
point of view of hostile air power? 

To make this problem as clear as I can, for our 
naval policy during the Italo-Abyssinian War shows 
that our admirals are still thinking in terms of 
Nelsonian strategy, I will first take a military parallel 
—an army fighting in a mountainous country, such 
as the North West Frontier of India. When faced by 
the passage of a defile, what does a general do? Does 
he meander into it, pitch his camp and wait for his 
enemy to attack him? No; he first pickets the summits 
of the hills flanking it, so that (1) he is not bottled up, 
and (2) that his line of communication is protected. 

Is this not very much what happened during the 
World War? In August 1914 where were our naval 
bases? At Plymouth, Portsmouth, Chatham, Harwich, 
and Rosyth. Why did they not remain there? 
Because the Admiralty of that day were wise enough 
to realise that, in face of the submarine, both the 
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Channel and the North Sea were traps. Yet, would 
not they have been wiser had they thought of this a 
few years earlier? 

Turning to the Mediterranean, a moment’s thought 
will tell us that, to-day, it is no longer a strategical 
sea, as it was in the days of sailing-ships; that it is no 
longer even a tactical lake, as it was forty years ago; 
that is, before the advent of submarine and aeroplane. 
What is it, then? Jt is a canal and nothing more, almost 
as much so as the Suez Canal itself, and infinitely 
more so than the Channel and North Sea were in 
1914. Because of aircraft, it is to-day a defile in which 
none but a mad admiral would enter unless he was 
first assured that the coast lines flanking it were either 
neutral or picketed against air attack. Nevertheless, 
what did we do in October 1935? We concentrated 
our fleet at Alexandria, as if strategy were still in its 
sailing-ship stage! We never bothered to think in 
terms of air power or to understand what the following 
figures meant: Libya is 350 miles from Alexandria, 
200 from Crete, and 200 from Malta; Sicily is 60 from 
Malta, 100 from Cape Bon and 180 from Sardinia; 
Sardinia is 100 from Cape Blanco, 150 from Italy, 
and Genoa is 100 from Corsica. Thinking solely in 
terms of fighting, apparently our admirals had over- 
looked communications and supply. In actual fact it 
was not Alexandria itself which was so dangerous, for 
the real danger lay not in the extremities of the 
Mediterranean, but in its centre; because in the event 
of war, to reach Alexandria, all fighting or supply 
ships would have to force their way through three lines 
of air attack: 


(1) Genoa to Corsica—Sardinia to Cape Blanco. 
(2) Rome to Sardinia—Sardinia to Sicily—Sicily 
to Cape Bon. 
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(3) Straits of Messina—Sicily to Malta—Tripoli to 
Malta. 


. 


We were told that all was well, because our fleet 

was so powerful that the Italians would never dare 
to attack it. We heard the same argument in 1914; 
yet, in 1917, without attacking it, the German sub- 
marines nearly brought us to our knees. Of course 
the Italians would not attack it; why should they? 
since by commanding the centre of the Mediterranean 
they could bottle it up and blockade it. Instead, had 
it come to war, they would have waged a war of 
attrition by incessant submarine and air attack on our 
naval communications, just as the Pathans do against 
our communications in the Indian defiles. 
’ What our admirals will not realise is that, because 
of air power, all narrow waters are no longer seas 
but canals down which must flow supplies. Conse- 
quently the larger the fleet the greater the need for 
supply, and the greater the supply the bigger the 
target, and the narrower the line of communications 
the easier can the target be attacked. During the 
World War it took them months and months before 
they realised that merchant shipping had to be pro- 
tected against submarines, and that destroyers afforded 
the most effective protection. In the next war, is it 
going to take them months and months to realise that, 
though the destroyer is a good anti-submarine weapon, 
it is the poorest of anti-aircraft weapons? It would 
seem so, for to-day, instead of thinking first and fore- 
most in terms of blockade and anti-blockade, they are 
thinking in terms of battle. If this is not so, why, 
then, are two new battleships, costing £14,000,000, to 
be laid down? 

We are told that these ships will have nothing to 
fear from air attack, because their horizontal armour 
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will protect them from the heaviest of bombs. Though 
I do not believe this, as men can be killed by con- 
cussion as easily as from drowning, what enemy is 
going to attack battleships when he can attack the 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and supply vessels 
upon which they depend? Who is going to attack 
even these, when it will be more effective to bomb 
their bases? And who is even going to attack these 
bases, when the most effective thing of all, anyhow 
in our case, is to keep the Port of London under 
intermittent air bombardment for a few weeks? 

No, battles must be fought, because admirals are 
fighting men. Against whom will these great naval 
engagements be waged with fourteen- and sixteen-inch 
guns? Nobody knows, and, apparently, nobody cares. 
During the World War only one such a duel took 
place, the abortive, chance battle of Jutland. And as 
Lord Jellicoe was the only man in the world who 
could lose the war “‘in an afternoon,” he decided that 
it was wiser not to engage his battleships. 

Where can these battles take place? As the narrow 
seas are closed waters they will have to be fought in 
the centre of the Atlantic, the Pacific, or the Indian 
Ocean. Even there it is air power which is likely to 
prove the decisive factor, because, as I have said, 
range of striking power is the controlling element in 
weapon evolution. 

As regards the future evolution of sea power, this 
means a radical change in the idea of the capital ship. 
She will no longer be a gun-ship but a bomb-ship. 
In other words, aircraft-carriers, which to-day are 
looked upon as adjuncts to battleships, will, in more 
efficient form, replace them as the capital ships of the 
future, and all other vessels, cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, etc., will become their auxiliaries, the moving 
sea-fortress from which their aircraft will operate. It 
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is not, as some people think, that the capital ship is 
dead; it is that she must evolve in accordance with 
civil progress and inventions. She is still the keystone 
in naval warfare, but only so in changed and more 
powerful form. Bomb power is the key to naval 
tactics, because air-carried bombs vastly out-range 
gun-fired shells. 

As, in the First of the League Wars, our fleet very 
nearly precipitated that war into a world conflagra- 
tion, it would be as well to consider what we are now 
doing; for if we continue to think backwards, as we 
are thinking, it may, in the next League crisis, accom- 
plish what it just failed to do in the last, and precipitate 
us into a war which will paralyse us by its novelties. 
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PART IV 
ELIMINATION OF THE CAUSES OF 
LEAGUE WARS 


“Tt is not the part of a wise physician to croon 
incantations over a disease that needs the knife.” 
Sophocles 


CHAPTER VU 


THE LEAGUE AND THE LIMITATION 
OF WAR 


ZI. THE CAUSES AND OBJECT OF 
WAR 


WHETHER a Second League War is inevitable or 
avoidable depends entirely upon the fixity of ideas. 
To-day we are faced by two incompatible philosophies 
—internationalism and nationalism, as it were a 
twentieth-century Arian schism which divides Europe 
into hostile camps. In the one are concentrated the 
satisfied nations and in the other the dissatisfied; and 
their discontent is vehement in the extreme. There- 
fore, if war is to be avoided, this discontent must be 
modified, which means that its causes must be im- 
partially examined, and, when they have been 
diagnosed, then eradicated. 

In Chapters III and IV I have attempted to show 
how deep-rooted these causes are in Western civilisa- 
tion. Therefore, instead of returning to this subject, 
I will examine the causes of war from a general point 
of view in order to discover their fundamental factors, 
and then, in the remaining sections of this chapter, 
I will show that the remedies proposed by the League 
instead of mitigating can only inflame them. 

To begin with man as an individual. There can 
be no disputing the fact that his strongest instinct 
is self-preservation, and that he possesses the natural 
and indisputable right to protect his life, not on moral, 
but on physical grounds, because he is endowed with 
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the might to do so. This instinct is the keystone in 
his struggle for existence, and to mitigate this struggle 
he establishes moral conventions and rights; yet, when 
his existence is at stake, he sets them aside, using the 
whole of his might, physical, moral, and mental, to 
preserve his freedom to live. Also with nations it is 
the same. 

In this struggle for existence there is no essential 
difference between peace and war, for such differences 
as exist are purely relative. The essential is that 
might, or human energy, demands activity; all activity 
is struggle, and “every action is a conflict.” As 
Charles Wagner says: “To put an end to conflict is 
impossible. Life is a conflict. As long as it lasts 
conflict will endure.”+ Another writer tells us that 
“Children do not fight because they are teased, they 
tease in order to fight,”’? and a little thought will tell 
us that this is generally true. The same author writes: 
“Fighting play, therefore, prepares the young animal, 
not to attack feebler species which are to serve as his 
food, nor to resist stronger which covet him as prey, 
but, above all, to measure himself against other 
individuals of his own species’; because “It is to 
struggle for a female, rather than for food, that the 
young are being unconsciously rehearsed. . . .’’8 

Accepting this statement as correct, then there is 
not only what I will call a military cause for fighting, 
that is self-protection, and an economic cause, the 
search after food, but also a biological cause—the 
survival and improvement of the race. Turning to 
the national life, the normally healthy nation does not 
fight in order to exterminate and plunder, or to 
prevent itself being exterminated and plundered, but 
to establish or maintain its ideal state of peacefulness. 
The animal man fights for a mate, the social man 

1 Courage, p.193- ? The Fighting Instinct, P. Bovet, p.53- # Ibid., pp. 45-6. 
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for peacefulness. Woman rears the family, peaceful- 
ness rears the State. The biological cause thus passes 
into the moral cause—the maintenance of peace, and 
the same energy which is expended in the establish- 
ment of peace is utilised to preserve and to secure it. 
We thus obtain three fundamental causes of war: 


(1) Security of life based on the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

(2) Maintenance of life based on the instinct of 
hunger. 

(3) Continuity of life (of race) based on the instinct 
of sex. 


The first is the mainspring of the political (military) 
cause of war; the second of the economic cause; and 
the third of the moral cause. 

Surely, then, when we turn to Germany, the causes 
which are compelling her along the path of self- 
preservation are quite clear. Possessing weak frontiers, 
she cannot tolerate encirclement; being a poor 
country, she cannot live on her own economic re- 
sources; and being inhabited by a virile people who 
have faith in their destiny, she does not intend to see 
them lost to her in foreign countries. She wants 
security, she wants prosperity and she wants freedom 
to expand racially, and unless these facts are recognised 
by the League, war is inevitable. 

Turning now to the object of war, we at once find 
that it is closely related to its causes; for, once war 
is declared, each cause is confronted by a correlated 
object, the gaining of which will remove the discontent 
which has led to the war. Thus, in wars originating 
from economic causes, the object is not to kill, wound, 
or plunder the enemy, but to persuade him, by both 
moral and physical pressure, that the acceptance of 
a policy will in-the end prove more profitable than 
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its refusal; because to kill, wound, and plunder is to 
destroy or debilitate a future buyer—it is, in fact, a 
direct attack upon the common sources of prosperity. 
From wars arising from military causes, frontier 
security, etc., it is much the same. The object is to 
remove the military threat with as little injury to the 
hostile nation as is compatible with its attainment. 
But in wars arising from moral causes, such as the 
loss of independence, of ideal or of religious freedom, 
it is otherwise; for the objective aimed at is intangible; 
it is not a frontier or a market, but an idea. Hence 
it happens that, as I have already explained, the most 
ferocious of all conflicts are civil wars and wars 
originating from moral or religious causes. All these 
objects will be fought for in another League war, but 
the third will predominate, because each side firmly 
believes in the justice of its cause, as firmly as Catholic 
and Protestant believed in the justice of theirs in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


382. JUSTICE AND THE REIGN OF LAW 


The inherent difficulty in the League system is that 
it is both rigid and fluid. Like the written and the 
oral law of the Jews, it is heads for its friends and 
tails against its enemies. Theoretically, its ultimate 
aim is a Soviet world, in which each nation will 
submit to it for its decision such differences as may 
arise with any other nation. In practice, however, 
this decision depends entirely upon the self-interest of 
whichever group of members gets hold of its strings. 
Consequently, it is both Procrustean and Protean, its 
Covenant being a rigid-elastic bed to which the nations 
are lopped or comfortably fitted. 

Even if this could be rectified, it does not follow 
that all international differences can be settled by 
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arbitration, because arbitration cannot settle a reli- 
gious difference or a point of honour. For instance, 
can a man who believes that he is reflecting the will 
of God submit his faith for judgment to a police court, 
even if it be internationally constituted? Or can such 
a court settle a question so sacred to its holder that 
in value it transcends life itself? Though it can divorce 
it cannot re-establish honour, and, even in an actual 
divorce, though a duel to the death cannot do 0, it 
is at least a public demonstration on the part of the 
aggrieved husband that he places virtue in a higher 
category to mere living, and that without honour life 
has lost its savour. Therefore, it seems to me that 
James Martineau is right when he says: “If the day 
comes when nations are content to submit every dis- 
pute, whatever be its origin, to the decision of a court, 
it may be not that the world has grown better, but 
that men have become meaner and baser because there 
is no longer anything that they hold dearer than life.” 
The truth is, a court can only legislate in certain 
contingencies, and it is just this point that the League 
adherents cannot or will not see. Life is not a state 
of non-change; neither is peace a state of non-war. 
A law is something fixed. Ifa donkey is tethered to 
a pole, by “law” it is condemned to move in circles. 
Men, who believe in freedom, have always refused 
to be so pegged down; consequently a bad law (one 
which is rigid) so often makes a good rebellion. 
Here we are confronted by a paradox: though the 
League is violently opposed to international wars, it 
is sympathetically disposed to national turmoils. For 
instance, it never criticises a member nation which 
perpetrates unheard-of atrocities on its own people or 
which fails to maintain law and order. It has en- 
couraged anarchy in China by opposing Japan, 
1 Studies of Christianity, p. 352. 
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anarchy in Germany by opposing Hitler, anarchy in 
Italy by opposing Mussolini, and in Spain it has not 
breathed a word of reproof against the U.S.S.R. for 
broadcasting anarchy throughout that country. The 
reason, of course, is obvious: the spread of anarchy 
is the first step towards world Sovietisation. 

Turning from civil to international wars, it is obvious 
that the Soviet system cannot with certainty be 
established throughout the world unless power to 
wage them is checked; consequently the League 
champions what its adherents call the “rule of law” 
as opposed to the “rule of force.” But, as Douglas 
Jerrold points out, there is a considerable difference 
between the rule of law and “the rule of a court of 
law.” He says: “In a revolutionary crisis, every 
Government is forced to suspend the rule of law” and 
establish martial law, and that “if we analyse the 
legal provisions of the League’s constitution, we shall 
see what it provides is, in fact, an emergency court 
with plenary powers to act in a crisis. That may be 
a good thing or a bad thing, but it is not the rule of 
law. There are no principles which that court is 
called upon to apply, and its action in the matter 
under dispute is determined, not by the requirements 
of a code of law, but by political considerations.” 
Further, he writes: “In no state of society has a man’s 
right to take action himself ever been denied without 
just alternative methods of redress being provided.” 
Yet, “there is not even any obligation on the League 
to consider . . . grievances at all. They may con- 
sider them (under Article 19). They never have done 
so. That, as Sir Herbert Samuel truly says, is a grave 
defect of the League’s practice. It is, however, much 
more than that. It is the constructive and positive 


1.On August’ igth, 1936, a broadcast message was sent from Moscow to 
Spain, reading: “Kill all priests”; yet the U.S.S.R. is a member of the League! 
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denial of the only condition—namely, the effective 
rule of law—on which the surrender of the right of 
private action will ever be regarded as morally binding 
by any Power, or could even be regarded as politically 
desirable. ‘In other words, no adjustment of particular 
grievances will enable the League Covenant to be 
properly described as substituting Law for War.”?! 

What it does substitute is the threat of war in the 
form of internal anarchy or external action. It says: 
Accept our ruling or we will starve your people and 
unhinge your finance and, should these fail, we will 
attack you. And this is called ‘International Justice!” 

The whole trouble may be traced to the sex- 
hormones of 1919. Then a peace was imposed upon 
Germany in the name of Justice. When the World 
War opened, Great Britain, like her allies, proclaimed 
a policy of no annexation, her Prime Minister an- 
nouncing “equal rights for all civilised nations.” 
When the war ended the whole of the German 
colonies were annexed. Why? Because by that date 
the allied delegates at the Peace Conference had 
arrived at the following conclusion: “Germany’s dere- 
liction in the sphere of colonial civilization has been 
revealed too completely to admit of the Allied and 
Associated Powers abandoning thirteen or fourteen 
millions of natives to a fate from which the war has 
delivered them.”? So, German South West Africa 
was handed over to the Boers (“notoriously oppressive 
administrators”) as a League Mandate, and the 
Bondelzwart tribesmen were massacred by air bomb- 
ing because “‘they could not or would not pay a tax 
on their dogs.” Did the League even blush? No— 
this was not an international question; therefore justice 
was not involved. 


1 They that Take the Sword, pp. 225-9. . ; 
The reader will note the close resemblance of this system with that 


administered in the Soviet law courts. 
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In 1919 the fact was, that the god who had spoken 
against Amalek was once again speaking: the tribal 
god, the conception of justice within Israel, and not 
the conception of the justice of God between Israel 
and Amalek. And it is because of this type of justice 
that, unless the legality of the League is abandoned, 
a war to establish justice will be fought. On this 
question Ferrero is illuminating; he says: 


“According to Vattel [the eighteenth-century Swiss jurist] 
nothing in war is more opposed to moderation than the 
judicatory spirit—the idea that the victor, as the champion 
of good, is called upon to mete out justice, that is to say, to 
punish the loser, as representing evil.”” Again: “To fight for 
justice and right would be the noblest of tasks if in conflicts 
between nations we could tell on which side justice and 
right actually lay. .. . What will happen when the two 
belligerents confront each other, both convinced that they 
are fighting for justice and right?! Each of them, regarding 
itself as the innocent victim of an infamous wrong, will 
consider itself entitled to employ any means whatever against 
its enemy, even the most treacherous and cruel means. The 
treachery and cruelty of these methods will enrage feelings 
already rendered obdurate by the consciousness of being in 
the right. It is easy to come to a compromise over some 
particular interest, but one cannot bargain over a right or 
what appears to be a right. When two people are equally 
convinced that they are fighting for their rights there will 
be no possible peace between them until one of them is 
completely crushed. The war will become more and more 
cruel, it will endure and extend indefinitely, for each of the 
belligerents, realising that it must either conquer or be wiped 
out, will seek as many allies as it can.’?? 


This is the plain truth as witnessed by history. The 
so-called rule of law is but another term for absolute 
war, and has nothing whatever to do with its limita- 
tion. It is an emotional appeal to the ignorant to war 

1 As they did in 1914. 2 Peace and War, pp. 105-6, 118. 
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for the League, not that peace should be established, 
but that anti-League Powers may be destroyed. War 
is to be “limited” by being universalised, as to this 
there is no question, for according to W. Arnold- 
Forster, a pacifist and supporter of the League: 


“There was a time when the doctrine of ‘neutrality’ was 
regarded with honour. But to-day, when the nations bind 
themselves to renounce the ‘right of private war,’ they are 
compelled by the logic of their own action to go on to 
renounce the ‘right of private peace’ as well. They have 
now to recognise ‘neutrality’ to be only a pernicious relic 
of the international anarchy, a survival from lawless days 
before civilised nations ‘took sides’ against war. To refuse 
to ‘take sides against war’—that would be il gran rifuto, a 
repudiation of the prime condition for a peaceful common- 
wealth. And to claim that peace in this or that foreign land 
is our country’s private concern should likewise be recognised 
as anarchic: for the peace of Suez or of Nicaragua is no 
longer ‘our’ peace, part of the Pax Britannica or the Pax 
Americana; it becomes part of what the Covenant calls ‘the 


peace of nations.’ 1 


Thus we return to the year 1618, but with this 
difference: Then the cause of unlimited war was 
religious, now it is Bolshevistic; the Sovietisation of 
the world is to be gained through universalising war, 
in the name of international justice! If this is not 
madness, what is? The paths which lead us to this 


goal I will now survey. 


33. LIMITATION THROUGH DISARMA- 
MENT 


There were two. The first was aimed at maintaining 
Germany in a permanent state of military inequality 
with France, and the second was combined League 

1 The Intelligent Man's Way to Prevent War, pp. 395-6. 
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action against Germany or any other nation which 
refused to accept the hegemony of the Covenant. The 
first was called “disarmament”? and the second 
“collective security.” They are intimately related, 
because, as I have shown, success in the application 
of sanctions demands a long war, and a long war 
demands the abolition of the more scientific weapons. 
With this second problem I will now deal; for though 
it is at present comatose, it still forms a plank in the 
platform of League propaganda. 

What the League adherents say is this: Man cannot 
fight without weapons, therefore, if weapons are 
limited wars will be limited, and if abolished they will 
cease altogether. This, of course, is pure nonsense, 
because, whilst the stimulants of war may be various, 
its fundamental cause is moral; consequently, inani- 
mate things, such as weapons, can no more generate 
wars than bricks and mortar can generate houses. 
True, they are as important a factor in war as bricks 
and mortar are important factors in building; yet it 
must not be overlooked that men make wars as men 
build houses, and that, so long as human beings require 
houses, they will build them whether bricks and mor- 
tar are made illegal or not. Also with wars, so long 
as society remains violently discontented, wars will 
be fought in order to remove or mitigate discontent. 
And if weapons be made illegal, either munition boot- 
legging will be established on a vast scale or men will 
fight with pitchforks and hammers, as for centuries 
they did. The Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.A. should have taught the world 
this lesson; but no. In 1928, fifty-six nations solemnly 
signed a pact outlawing war; then, in 1932, less than 
four years later, these nations sat in conclave at 
Geneva to discuss which weapons they should use in 
the next war. Why this infringement of the Pact of 
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Paris? The answer is that the League, led by France, 
wanted to monopolise the trade. They wanted a 
League Army, and as such a Persian horde would 
take an incalculable time to mobilise in, the abolition 
of the scientific weapons was imperative. In other 
words, the League’s aim was to render the weapons it 
had predominant as instruments of its policy. 

Even supposing that the Geneva Conference was 
honest, had it possessed the wisdom of the Papal 
Church, it would have realised that, because it faced 
a demented world, the rational problem was not to 
prevent war but to limit its duration. Consequently, 
it would have realised that the modern equivalent for 
the Truce of God! was to be discovered in qualitative 
armament. Not possessing this wisdom, and still 
assuming its honesty, it took a diametrically opposite 
view. Instead of blessing quality it cursed it, and as 
it could not abolish war, it fell back on the quantity 
idea which had rendered each succeeding war since 
1848 more and more devastating until, in 1918, 
Europe was laid in ruins. 

The nations which more than any others were to 
blame for this inversion were the three great demo- 
cratic Powers—Great Britain, France, and the U.S.A. 
At the very opening of the Conference, what did the 
British delegate, Sir John Simon, propose? “The out- 
lawry by international agreement of certain weapons 
and methods of warfare,” because “it seems to me,” 
he said, ‘‘that we are most likely to find these weapons 
and methods among the most recent developments. 


1 By this Truce fighting was prohibited from Wednesday evening to Monday 
morning, and also during Lent, Advent, and on the feast days of the Virgin, 
the Apostles, and certain saints. No fighting was allowed on or near Church 
property, and all attacks on “clerics, pilgrims, merchants, women, peasants, 
cattle, and agricultural implements” were forbidden. Realising the evil in 
man’s nature, the Church, with a wisdom quite unrivalled by any modern 
government, did not attempt the impossible task of probibiting war, but, 
instead, limited it to the class which would least abuse it. Further, by interdict 
and excommunication it could generally bring a delinquent to book. 
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This is not only because it is the most recent lapses 
in habit which are the least difficult to eradicate, but 
because these new methods of warfare—the use of gas 
and submarines and of bombing from the air—all 
have this common feature, they tend to obliterate the 
boundary drawn by Hugo Grotius . . . that as far 
as possible a distinction should be effectively drawn 
between combatant and non-combatant.” 

To the man in the street this may sound logical 
enough, but to anyone who has studied the subject 
it is the veriest clap-trap. First, the world has vastly 
changed since the days of the noted author of De jure 
Belli et Pacis—written in 1625! Then, the civil popu- 
lation took little or no part in war; now it plays an 
essential part, because not only does war depend upon 
the popular will, but directly war is declared each 
belligerent country is turned into an immense arsenal. 
In 1917, in France, 3,000,000 men were enrolled as 
soldiers, and 1,700,000 men and women as munition 
workers. If, in everyday life, a civilian and a soldier 
enter into a compact to murder someone, and the 
civilian makes the knife and the soldier cuts the 
victim’s throat, both will be tried for murder and, if 
found guilty, both will be hanged. Secondly, as 
regards “recent lapses in habits,” weapons do not 
change because soldiers want to change them (they 
seldom do); they change because civilisation changes 
and they are compelled to change. Thus, in the 
1830's, the British Admiralty considered that the then 
“most recent lapse’—steam-power—was a “bad 
habit”; consequently the utmost was done to prevent 
the construction of steamships, and we all know the 
result. 

To protect the war-makers and the war-workers at 
the expense of the war-fighters is irrational. First, it 
means the reliance upon quantity instead of quality, 
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on hordes of men instead of on small mechanised 
forces. Hordes in their turn demand conscription, 
and conscription is but another name for the “nation 
in arms’’—that curse of the nineteenth century, be- 
cause, as I have shown, it educated whole nations 
into believing in war as an end in itself. Secondly, 
it means that in another war thousands of soldiers will 
be slaughtered in cold blood, because the very weapons 
which could mitigate their destruction will be denied 
to them in the name of peace and humanity! On 
this question General von der Goltz wrote, over forty 
years ago: “‘Nothing is worse than that the soldier 
feels himself neglected in this respect, and to believe 
himself subject without his own fault, to an effect to 
which he is powerless. Defeat would thus appear 
excusable, and success cannot have a worse enemy 
than this feeling.”! To equip fighting forces with 
obsolete weapons, when better can be obtained, is to 
Bolshevise them. In a Bolshevised army mutiny may 
become a “‘sacred right” and revolution eliminate the 
war-makers far more rapidly than quantitative attack. 

Had the delegates studied the philosophical and 
scientific foundations of war, they would have seen 
the disarmament problem from the rearmament 
angle, that is, in its true light, which in spite of all 
their alchemy and hocus-pocusing is now rampant. 
Because they studiously avoided attempting to remove 
causes, the result is that daily they are being inflamed 
by competitive rearmament. 

If, however, causes remain as they are, what is 
the crucial problem? To limit unlimited warfare, to 
undermine and restrict the French revolutionary, the 
Napoleonic, and the Clausewitzian theory that the 
annihilation of an enemy is the true object in war. 
Were an enemy country inhabited by a ferocious tribe 

1 The Nation in Arms, English edition, p. 147. 
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of ape-men, there might be some sense in this argu- 
ment. But in wars between nations in the same or 
varying states of civilisation it cannot be so; for wars 
are or should be fought in order to arrive at some 
reasonable agreement which words have failed to 
achieve. Consequently, they should be looked upon 
as surgical operations, the object of which is to remove 
a political tumour which peaceful diplomacy has failed 
to massage away, and to restore health to civilisation 
which in Europe is not a national perquisite, but a 
Continental inheritance, and not kill civilisation. A 
surgeon who sets out to kill his patient instead of 
curing him is a maniac, so also is the unlimited theory 
of war maniacal. 

Though the elimination of wars has nothing directly 
to do with weapons, indirectly, according to their 
character, they can limit the destructive propensities 
of war, just as the perfection of surgical instruments 
can limit the destructive effects of diseases. But no, 
at Geneva, in true League fashion the whole problem 
of war was turned upside down. Weapons were ani- 
mated into squealing mandrakes which caused war: 
“People fight because they have weapons,” which, as 
Lord Raglan savs: “‘is equivalent to saying that people 
play golf because they have niblicks.”! As the best 
weapons make the best wars, therefore nations should 
be armed with the worst weapons because they make 
the worst wars. Therefore, abolish chemical weapons, 
submarines, tanks, and fighting aircraft, but not rifles, 
machine guns, and horse-drawn cannon, which, having 
failed to produce a decision in the last war, will fail 
to do so in the next. 

Is this the folly of fools or the wisdom of knaves? 
Both, because at Geneva the crooks manipulated the 
cranks and the cranks manipulated the people. The 

1 The Science of Peace, p. ix. 
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Conference was an immense hypocritical swindle, in 
which each nation manceuvred for the strongest 
position in the next war, and meanwhile attempted 
to appear innocent and peace-loving. Where this 
farce would have led Europe to it is difficult to say; 
but fortunately Germany was honest enough to state 
quite clearly what she wanted, namely, equality, and 
if the League stood for justice here was a chance of 
proving its word. What happened is now history; 
justice was the last thing its democratic members 
wanted; consequently Germany left the League, and 
from that day onwards no opportunity has been missed 
in which to bespatter her with mud. If she is willing 
to rejoin the League, well and good; but, so long 
as she remains out of it, she is a heretic who must be 
exterminated. 

Disarmament has, therefore, proved a grim failure; 
for not only has it led to rearmament, but to a re- 
armament race between Germany and the League, 
and as the latter is terrified by the efficiency of the 
former, the real cause of hatred, Germany is to be stamped 
out. So we step on to the second path. 


34.LIMITATION THROUGH COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY 


When the League was first conceived, the aim of 
its founders was the integration of the nations under 
the control of a central authority, a kind of inter- 
national, political Papacy; yet, from the start, where 
they went wrong was to conceive that integration 


demanded little more than a formal political surrender 


on the part of each member. What they failed to 
understand was that integration is impossible with- 
out a common moral idea and a common economic 
system as well as a common political authority. In 
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the first, it is based on the instincts of the people; in 
the second, on trade and finance; and in the third, 
on a judicature supported by adequate force to com- 
mand obedience. Further, that, if the system was ta 
work, these three requirements must coincide, because 
in a workable integration, the nations must desire to 
be united, must work and trade together, and must 
be willing to submit their disagreements to a common 
court of law which possesses the power to enforce its 
decisions. From this it will be seen that the whole 
process is extremely complex, and that its foundation 
is the desire for unity in the hearts of the nations. 

It was here, at its very initiation, that the League 
went wrong. As Douglas Jerrold says: “‘It revived 
the Papal thunder without reviving the Papacy, and 
the threat of excommunication without first insuring 
an international communion.” And, as he points out: 
“A government must express the civilization of the 
governed. If it does not, it will end in tyranny, like 
the great Eastern empires, or in anarchy.” 

Now, it is obvious that in the world there is no 
common civilisation. Even in Europe, excluding the 
old Russia, a semi-Oriental Power, there is a definite 
cleavage between the culture of those nations which 
were once included in the Roman Empire and those 
which were not. It is because of this that we find 
that, instinctively, the German people are antagonistic 
to the League idea, and that to-day, where Varus 
failed in a.pD. g the League, metaphorically speaking, 
is marshalling its legions. 

As it takes generations to establish a culture, and 
as its growth is unconscious and cannot be planned 
like a machine, the League, once it was established, 
should have looked around for some common inte- 
grating factor other than purely cultural. Had it 


1 They that Take the Sword, pp. 99, 136. 
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done so, it would have at once found one in the 
economic sphere; for, to repeat myself, the World War 
and its aftermath clearly disclosed the interdependence 
of the commercial world, where, though production 
may be a national concern, distribution is an inter- 
national one. These periods showed that the world 
was an economic unit, and that true prosperity, that 
is, economic health, depends upon the unrestricted 
circulation of trade, and they demonstrated this by 
ruining victor, vanquished, and neutral alike. The 
war proved beyond a doubt that international con- 
flicts are not a solution for economic ills; that economic 
greed inevitably begets war, and that, in order to 
establish international peace, national selfishness must 
go, just as barbarism and paganism had to go before 
the Pax Romana and the Pax Catholica were estab- 
lished. 

Dimly these things were seen by some of those who, 
even before the war ended, championed a league of 
nations. They felt that as Christianity had once given 
to the Western world a common spiritual fellowship 
such a league would give to the entire world a common 
social fellowship. That, as the one had made our 
ancestors the sons and daughters of one Church, the 
other could make us all the brothers and sisters of one 
Society. Why, then, was not this aim realised? 

The reason is that the League, instead of restricting 
its activities to Europe, a big enough integration, 
extended them to the whole world; morally, as I have 
shown, an impossible integration. Then, instead of 
concentrating on the economic question, it concen- 
trated on the political, upon what was violently 
national and not generally international, and so con- 
fused the whole issue by aiming at sanctions (force) 
instead of at a truly international economy. 

One attempt only was made to tackle this problem, 
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namely, the World Economic Conference of May 
1927, which outlined a new economic gospel. The 
members of this Conference saw that the main ten- 
dency in a scientific age is specialisation and integra- 
tion. In their report we read: “‘The opinion of the 
world is beginning to understand that prosperity is 
not something which can be enjoyed in small compart- 
ments.”! That it was apparent from the evidence 
presented to them “that each nation’s commerce is 
to-day being hampered by barriers established by 
other nations resulting in a situation, especially in 
Europe, that is highly detrimental to the general 
welfare’”’;2 and that world peace ‘‘depends largely 
‘upon the principles on which the economic policies 
of nations are framed and executed.’ 

From this Conference alone, the members of the 
League should have realised that as tariffs beget arma- 
ments, consequently that economic disarmament must 
precede military disarmament. Further, they would, 
I think, have seen what this Conference failed to 
see, that financial disarmament must precede econo- 
mic; because, so long as the international financial 
system permits of the cornering of the means of 
distributing (gold), economic frontiers will be erected 
in order to restrict its powers. Therefore, that the 
fundamental peace problem was a financial one; a 
system of international exchange was required which 
would prevent nations robbing and enslaving each 
other, and, in consequence, maintaining armed forces 
to enforce and protect their economic interests. 

Instead, what do we see? Economics are fashioned 
into a punitive weapon designed to compel obedience 
through starvation, and this in spite of the fact that 
the World War showed clearly the double-edged 


1 The Economic Consequences of the League, p. 163. 2 Ibid., p. 166. 
3 Ibid., pp. 204-5. 
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nature of economic attack. If starvation did not suc- 
ceed in bringing a recalcitrant member to book, then 
military action was to be taken, and a collective war 
waged irrespective of the rights and wrongs involved. 
In these circumstances Sisley Huddleston is right when 
he says: 


“An agreement to apply sanctions to a law-breaker, 
though it may sound reasonable, is an agreement to enter 
a Continental war on behalf of a country of whose conduct 
we may not approve, against a country with whom we may 
be in sympathy; it is an agreement to fight against what 
we may judge to be right, and to defend what we may 
judge to be wrong; it is an agreement to sacrifice, in perfectly 
conceivable circumstances, interest, justice, and friendship 
on the altar of sacrosanct treaties in which we no longer 


believe.’ 1 


Though this comment was written several years 
before the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian War, it 
exactly describes the position we found ourselves in 
a year ago, when economic sanctions were imposed 
upon Italy. Though we had no quarrel with that 
country, had been friendly with her for generations, 
and though we risked our security in the Mediter- 
ranean by being hostile, rather than set aside a barren 
legalism,? we sacrificed this friendship and nearly 
precipitated a European war. When in Rome, I 
remember Signor Mussolini saying to me: “I cannot 
understand your government. We have fought 
French, Austrians, Germans, and other people, but 
we have never fought against you; in fact, since the 
days of Shakespeare, you have always had the greatest 
regard for us. Why now this madness?” Why, 
indeed, yet the danger to-day is that, as disarmament 

1 War Unless . . ., p. 186. 


2 As I have pointed out, this was not the only reason. An equally important 
one being the capture of the pacifist vote by the National Government—a most 


disgraceful betrayal. 
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and economic sanctions have failed, collective security, 
if it is to continue, can only achieve its end through 
war; consequently, henceforth sanctions must be 
military in nature. 

On this fact is erected the idea of a League army 
as the police instrument of an international court 
which cannot decide the right or wrong of a dispute, 
but solely its legality with reference to the rigidly 
defined Articles of the Covenant. In these circum- 
stances and until justice can be defined in such a 
way that it will morally satisfy all nations, such a force 
can be nothing other than an international band of 
condottieri; worse still, a band of denationalised 
brigands, who could and would be bought by what- 
ever would-be aggressor could afford the price. In 
such an army all nations, presumably, would supply 
their contingents; consequently it would not only be 
polyglot, but a conglomeration of every type of 
soldier in the world, a veritable Xerxean horde. 
Presumably, also, each Power would be represented 
on its Headquarters Staff, and would be called upon 
to draw up plans of operation against itself! 

As such a force is an absurdity, a more workable 
proposal has been made by the supporters of “The 
New Commonwealth,” namely, that this inter- 
national police force should be equipped almost 
entirely with aircraft, to be used against any nation 
which fails to observe the rulings of the League. 
In other words, its tactics are to be totalitarian. 
Therefore, dog is to eat dog, and such integration as 
exists in Europe is to be disintegrated through war. 
Though the adherents of “‘The New Commonwealth” 
may honestly believe that there’can be no integration 
without the League, they seem to overlook the 
extreme likelihood of such a destructive application 
of force leading to Bolshevism in the country or 
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countries pulverised. Perhaps this is the occult 
purpose behind this association? 

Equally dangerous is the proposal put forward by 
Socialists, such as Mr. Arnold-Forster. He says: 
“As regards the attacker the moral issue is clear. The 
Government ought not to prepare for, or authorise, or 
support the attack. The citizen ought not to support 
his Government if he should do so. ... What 
would be the duty of the armed forces? They would 
already have pledged themselves to unquestioning 
service of the State,” nevertheless “it ought to be 
possible to establish the principle that, in taking 
their oath of service, the armed forces do not hand 
over their consciences, in sealed packets, as it were, 
into their Government’s custody. The soldier ought 
to be required by his oath to take such action as the 
League has declared to be anarchic. . . .”4 

Thus, in the establishment of this new conception 
of world authority through collective security, what 
do we see? Not the glory of Rome or the grandeur 
of the Papacy, instead a dehumanised logic. On the 
one hand, is an international force plotting against 
national governments, and on the other, an inter- 
national government plotting against national forces. 
Well may Mr. Nickerson say: “The worst bunch of 
autocrats known to history—say, Nero, Heliogabalus, 
Caesar Borgia, and Louis XV—given the Europe of 
1919, would long ago have mustered up enough 
collective intelligence and goodwill to make some- 
thing of it.’? Yes... yet, perhaps, after all, the 
League is making something of it. Remembering its 
origins and the Jewish influences in its conception; 
remembering that these same influences went far to 


1 The Intelligent Man's Way to Prevent War, pp. 379-80. The soldier therefore 
has to serve two masters, and as his national one can have him shot for dis- 
obedience, obedience to his international one is likely to be somewhat theoretical. 

2 Can We Limit War? pp. 126-7. 
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stimulate and then direct the revolution in Russia, 
perhaps in the minds of those international forces 
which are working behind the League, the hidden 
object is integration through disintegration. As I 
have shown, legality divorced from justice leads 
direct to revolution; disarmament divorced from 
economic and financial reform leads direct to inten- 
sive rearmament, and collective security, as con- 
ceived to-day, leads direct to a second world con- 
flagration, which even the most fanatical supporters 
of the League predict will end in the destruction of 
Western civilisation. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
these people never even whisper that this catastrophe 
is the boasted aim of the U.S.S.R. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LIMITATION THROUGH A NEW PEACE 
TECHNIQUE 


35. THE REALITIES OF THE NEW 
WORLD ORDER 


From what I have written, it will be seen that the 
Western world is not large enough to hold two 
incompatible philosophies; consequently, the more 
likely to survive is the one which more closely reflects 
the spirit of the age and which is able to adapt 
itself to economic changes. In this respect, the 
philosophy of the League has failed and is daily 
failing, because its founders were intellectually out 
of date. In 191g they still believed that the demo- 
cratic equalitarian principle was a vital one, and that 
the economics created by the steam age stood firm. 
Not for a moment did they realise that a new world 
system was then emanating from out the ruins of the 
war. As the old democratic economy was grounded 
upon international finance manipulated by a monied 
oligarchy, and the Communist was controlled by a 
state-capitalist dictatorship, there was, as I have 
pointed out, a close affinity between Bolshevism and 
the League. Yet, it seems that, so long as this 
despotism endures, humanity will seek to free itself 
from it, therefore, in the end, the new economics 
will win through. Consequently, the political system 
which more closely expresses economic changes will be 
the one which will control the new world order. Yet, 
before this new order can be established, certain 
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realities must be considered. These fall into three 
groups: those which emerge from the past, those which 
refer more particularly to the present, and those 
which point towards the future. What, then, are 
they? 

(1) The first is that no new system can be created 
out of nothing. It must be evolved from out of 
something, either the existing system or some past 
or as yet unaccepted system. Every evolution is in 
fact a revolution, a turning round of ideas and 
activities until they fit circumstances better than 
they do to-day. Therefore, as we must build on the 
past, we cannot with impunity set aside the Christian 
and democratic systems; yet we can modify them in 
such a way that what is of present-day value in them 
is preserved and what has lost its value is rejected. 
To me it seems that charity, courage, and above all, 
faith in an ideal which transcends mere living (our 
animal existence) were and still are the driving 
forces in Christian culture. So in democracy, its 
essential value was that it freed the individual intel- 
lectually, and that this freedom created the present 
scientific age, which is an integration of millions of 
human differences previously suppressed. 

(2) The second is that the present system is one of 
mixed principles, of new ideas, and of ancient forms. 
It is a system working within an age of acute transition, 
an age of sloughing in which the skin is represented 
by the myths (worn-out realities) of past ages. For 
over a hundred years science has been creating a new 
economic body; but, having concentrated so largely 
upon material things, it is only now beginning to 
breathe into it a new spirit. The old spirit incased 
in this new economic body is unhappy and uncom- 
fortable. Its longings are attracted backwards as its 
body surges forwards, there is a struggle between 
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myths and realities, and the result is an incessant 
conflict of ideas and a war over forms. 

(3) The third is the future system; the problem of 
the economy of human forces. In its ultimate form 
it is the subjugation of the irrational, the instinctive, 
and the animal in man. In its present, not their 
suppression or their sudden transformation, but 
their harnessing, as mountain torrents are harnessed 
and their energy rendered useful. Consequently, 
our immediate problem is not an idealistic one, not 
to make men better, nobler, or more rational, but 
instead more tractable, leadable, and contented. It 
is to recognise that the masses are animal and will 
remain so for hundreds and possibly for thousands of 
years, and that being animal they are more easily 
tamed by food than by the whip. 

In all human conflicts the point to note is: that 
what is common and not what is rare in human 
society creates war. Man does not fight over science, 
art, or literature, but over sex, fear, and food—his 
animal needs and emotions. Throughout his history, 
the most important factor has been the search after 
food. When this search has occupied all his time, 
culture has stood still; when but part of it, it has 
moved forward. Culture is not the offspring of work, 
but the child of leisure. It is leisure which differen- 
tiates the human from the animal. The whole 
problem of what we call “progress” is wrapped up 
in leisure, and the main object of work is to create 
leisure, or, in other words, to reverse the curse of 
Eden and enable man to develop his spiritual life. 

1 On this question Lewis Mumford writes: “When automatism becomes 
general and the benefits of mechanization are socialized, men will be back 
once more in the Eden-like state in which they have existed in regions of natural 
increment, like the South Seas: the ritual of leisure will replace the ritual of 
work, and work itself will become a kind of game. That is, in fact, the ideal 


goal of a completely mechanized and automatized system of power production: 
the elimination of work: the universal achievement of leisure.” . . . “If we are 
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Since the earliest ages human society has lain 
under the ban of the economics of poverty. In other 
words, production has seldom satisfied consumption; 
consequently there has been a scramble for the 
necessities of life, and this scramble has created 
classes, castes, sects, factions, parties, societies, armies, 
and wars. Ninety per cent of man’s activities are 
economic, that is, connected with his animal life. 
In peace time his supreme problem is the creation of 
work even if it be of but little value. Any release 
from work terrifies him, for it is a portent of starva- 
tion. Nearly every revolution is economic at bottom 
and so is nearly every war. Their causes are 
economic, ultimately, of course, moral, because they 
awaken the emotions and instincts in man. Em- 
bargoes, tariffs, and trade restrictions are potent 
causes of war, so are “unfavourable” balances of 
trade, the struggle for export markets and the 
lowering of wages. In the -existing economic world 
there is one ceaseless struggle in which the cunning 
survive and knaves prosper, and when cunning fails 
or knavery is unsuccessful an appeal is made to the 
guns, and men set to killing instead of robbing each 
other. 

The zenith of the Age of Scarcity, an age which 
has endured since the beginnings of time, was reached 
during the first decade of the present century. It 
was an astonishing climax; for in the four years of the 
World War, though destruction was the aim, out of | 
destruction, as I have shown, sprouted forth a power 


to achieve a purposive and cultivated use of the enormous energies now 
happily at our dispésal, we must examine in detail the processes that lead up 
to the final state of leisure, free activity, creation.” . . . “And indeed, the higher 
the vital standard, the less can it be expressed adequately in terms of money; the more 
must it be expressed in terms of leisure, and health, and biological activity, 
and esthetic pleasure, and the more, therefore, will it tend to be expressed 
in terms of goods and environmental improvements that lie outside of machine 
production” (Technics and Civilization, pp. 279, 379; 399)- 
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of production, which was so stupendous, so cata- 
clysmic, that it can only be compared to a second 
deluge; a deluge of such overwhelming fertility, that 
to the average intelligence it appears as catastrophic 
as the Genesiac flood. These four years were, in 
fact, the birthpangs of a miraculous event: the war 
bankrupting brute force threw man back upon 
thought and reason, and out of science, shadowy, 
contorted, and twisted emerged the idea of the new 
dispensation—the economic freedom of man. 

How can this idea take form and become recog- 
nisable? This is the problem of the present century, 
the solution of which is opposed by every vested 
interest of the Age of Scarcity, and also by the 
victims of these interests, because they have been so 
disciplined by want and cowed by poverty that any 
change terrifies them, lest they lose the little that they 
have. 

When things are scarce, distribution is difficult, and 
because of scarcity the problem of the last century 
was the distribution of human beings, men and 
women from areas of want to areas of potential or 
hoped-for plenty. This shifting of humanity from 
poor to better feeding-grounds was accomplished by 
steam-power, by locomotives and by steamships. 
This flood of human movement, rendered possible 
by machinery, was brought to a halt by the intensified 
application of science and invention to production. 
This change created a new problem: the distri- 
bution of goods instead of the distribution of men; 
for the solution of which a new economics were 
needed, a system based on plenty instead of on 
scarcity. An economics which do not lead to the 
creation of work, so that man may live by the sweat 
of his brow, but to the reduction of work, so that he 
may cease sweating and find time wherein to use his 
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intelligence in order to raise himself out of the food- 
seeking stage, and to liberate himself from the curse 
of Eden. 

As I have shown, this liberation is being accom- 
plished by science; Satan, the physical force of the 
world, is at length being compelled to work not 
against man but for him. The divine in man, that is, 
creative power, is fast subduing the forces of nature 
and compelling them to discipline, so that they may 
become the serfs of man. Once man was the slave 
of man, next slave of God, and lastly slave of an 
economic system. Now, by becoming the master of 
power, he can, if he will, free himself from the 
struggle for existence and begin to live intellectually. 
What heretofore was the privilege of the few, should 
within the present century become the common 
property of the many. 

Through the machine is the curse of Eden being 
reversed, a curse which occultly was a blessing in 
disguise; for the doom of toil, which had been set 
upon man, compelled him to think and in time beget 
the machine which can sanctify work by liberating 
man from labour. This amazing evolution, the 
most stupendous of all revolutions, which has been 
in a process of development for two hundred years, 
suddenly leaped forward titanically as the nineteenth 


- century closed. On this question Frederick L. 


Ackerman writes: 


“The first important engine of energy conversion, other 
than the human body, was the Newcomen steam-engine of 
approximately 7 horse-power, invented in 1712. This type 
reached its maximum development in 1772, when it was 
rated at 763 horse-power, or 765 times the output of the 
human engine, man. In the 1760’s Watt produced a new 
type of engine which reached its maximum development in 
the 2,500 horse-power Corliss engine displayed at the 
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Centennial Exhibition of 1876. In the late 18go’s the 
reciprocating engine reached its maximum development. 
A single engine of this type performs, on a 24-hour basis, 
234,000 times the work of a man. Now note how rapidly 
development takes place after 1900. The turbine type of 
engine came in about this time. We now have turbine units 
of 300,000 horse-power, three million times the work capa- 
city of a man on an 8-hour basis, or nine million times on 
a 24-hour basis. Of this nine million-fold increase 8,766,000 
took place since the beginning of the Twentieth Century.”? 


As this harnessing of the powers of nature is 
developed, it is obvious that, however much man 
may struggle against his own inventions, more and 
more will routine work, that is, uncreative work, be 
carried out by the machine, which, by throwing man 
out of work, or rather by liberating him from the toil 
of work, will, in a world order fashioned according 
to the economics of plenty, enable him to move 
forward and away from the animal struggle for exist- 
ence, and, consequently, away from war. Further, by 
providing man with leisure wherein to seek self-expres- 
sion, it will enable him to give full play to his creative 
powers and so turn his mind and his instincts away 
from the desires of destruction—the impulse of war. 

Leisure is not idleness, or sloth, or rest after toil. 
“Leisure,” as J. A. Hobson writes, “is an economic 
product, in the sense that it involves the curtailment 
of time and energy which might have been devoted 
to producing more economic goods. The enlarge- 
ment of personal liberty which leisure brings, the 
larger opportunity for utilising personal and com- 
munal resources of culture and enjoyment, is the 
true measure of the contribution of economic progress 
to civilisation.””? 


1 Quoted by Maurice Colbourne in Economic Nationalism, pp. 39-40. 
1 Democracy, p. 94. 
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This is irrefutable, because a society in which all 
men and women have continually to struggle in order 
to live is not only a society which can possess little 
culture, but a society founded upon conflict—a 
personal war with nature, which at any moment 
may turn into a war between man and man. As 
war carries with it the idea of destroying, and as 
leisure, in its true meaning, carries with it the idea 
of creating, a state of leisure is a state of creative 
peacefulness. Here, then, is the true economic equiva- 
lent for war, out of which will emerge a moral state 
in which war becomes undesirable, because it is no 
longer necessary. 


36. THE DESPOTISM OF GOLD 


Potentially, there is no poverty to-day, actually, 
poverty confronts us at every turn. Potentially, this 
is an age of peace, yet, actually, the Western world 
is in a state of latent war. The more the power to 
produce things increases, the more will this be so, 
unless consumption can keep pace with production. 
As conditions are, this means, as I have shown, 
distribution through war; yet, seeing that practically 
everyone is in need of something, and that millions 
of people are living upon the brink of starvation, it 
would appear that a more rational system than war 
should be introduced. This brings me to the problem 
of finance, the link between things made and things 
consumed, between selling and purchasing; in fact, 
the arterial system of the economic world, for money 
is the blood of commerce. ' 

In examining this problem, the crucial economic 
problem of to-day, the first thing to understand is 
that money is not wealth; for wealth is the relative 
measurement of time taken and labour expended 
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between the producers of different types of com- 
modities, or as Ruskin put it more mystically: “Life 
is wealth”; anyhow potential wealth—the source of 
all wealth; because without life there can be no 
creation or transformation. 

To explain this more clearly: if, in a primitive 
society, on a test of averages one man can spear three 
salmon in twelve hours whilst another man can snare 
six rabbits in the same time; then, for purposes of 
exchange (barter) the value of rabbits to salmon is 
two to one. The introduction of money in no way 
alters this fact, because money is not wealth, but a 
token of the time and energy expended, a ticket, as 
it were, which easily enables things to be distributed 
in an equitable way. In brief, production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption form the economic trinity, in 
which, unless distribution is just, discontent (a feeling 
of injustice) will arise, and faulty distribution will 
become the economic cause of war. When this 
trinity is in unity (harmony) there is no discontent; 
consequently there is no economic cause, therefore, so 
far as ninety per cent of human activities is con- 
cerned, a state of peacefulness is established. 

In a scientifically organised economic order, pro- 
duction is regulated by consumption; that is to say, 
the wants of man set the pace for the works of man. 
But, before the present age of intensified machine- 
power set in, the work of man could not provide 
sufficiently for his wants; therefore distribution, the 
link between work and want, was largely governed 
by the factor of scarcity. To-day, as I have shown, 
this limitation has been removed, production having 
advanced by leaps and bounds; nevertheless, because 
the means of distribution remain the same, though 
there is as yet no over-production in relation to 
consuming-power, there is a definite over-production 
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in relation to purchasing-power. The result is that, 
whilst the rationalisation of industry is daily with 
less and less human labour rendering it more and 
more possible to satisfy the wants of humanity, 
because the system of distribution has not been 
rationalised, millions of men and women are thrown 
out of work, and so the power to consume is still 
further reduced. 

What is the reason for this suicidal state of affairs? 
It is that the existing financial system is not based 
on power to produce (wealth production), but that 
the means of distribution (money) have been turned 
into a commodity which can be bought and sold. 
In one word, the disease the world is suffering from 
is “Usury.” France is an empire founded upon 
money-power, and England is the headquarters of 
international loan capital, hence the entente between 
them. Both are internationally minded, because both 
are controlled by central banks which are inter- 
national money organs. So also in the U.S.S.R., 
though here the central bank is the State. There- 
fore, in both the Western democracies and in the 
Eastern autocracy, power is solidified in money; 
consequently, money is the link between democracy 
and Bolshevism—the oligarchic and the despotic 
state-capitalist nations. As Germany stands outside 
this golden ring, she is suspect. Already she is be- 
ginning to think in terms of labour rather than in 
those of money. Suppose she introduces a rational 
system of finance in which money cannot be cornered, 
the gold bubble will burst, and the foundations of 
State Capitalism will collapse. Hence, at all costs, 
she must be prevented from doing so; hence the 
feverish preparations to destroy her. 

To return to usury. Money-lending cannot create 
wealth, for such lending is nothing more than the 
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taxation of the wealth-producers, and in consequence 
it reduces wealth. When applied internationally in 
the form of loans, it places one nation in debt to 
another, and through debt in the power of the 
creditor. According to this system, the dominant 
factor in the gaining of power over individuals and 
nations is gold; “for the Gold Standard assures to 
Finance the price that can be demanded by omni- 
potence. As long as Finance controls the supply of 
gold, and as long as gold alone is allowed to pro- 
create money, so long will Finance retain the 
monopoly of all money. If money were to be shifted 
from a gold basis to a goods basis, that monopoly 
would at least be precarious instead of, as up to now, 
unshakeable; for mankind, though gullible in the 
extreme, would need no little persuading before it 
believed that a banking system was the rightful and 
exclusive owner of mankind’s Real Credit and the 
entire terrestrial energy. The Gold Standard in 
short, does not make the world either prosperous or 
Safe for Democracy, but only Convenient for Inter- 
national Moneylending.”! It is, in fact, the keystone 
in the arch of usury. 

It would seem obvious, as money is but a means of 
linking production to consumption, that the banking 
system should be conducted in order to promote 
national interests instead of making dividends for 
shareholders, yet this is exactly what it does not do. 
It is not concerned in distributing wealth but solely 
in creating money in order to lend it at a profit. 
Its one object is power; consequently it seeks to keep 
money scarce, for the scarcer it is the higher is its 
value and the more has borrowing to be resorted to. 

Since its adoption, the gold standard has never 
stood the test of a crisis, in Great Britain the system 

1 Economic Nationalism, Maurice Colbourne, pp. 144-5- 
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breaking down in 1847, 1857, 1866, 1914, and 1931. 
In fact, in 1914, “not a single bank could pay ten 
per cent of its obligations in gold.” The truth is 
that the system only works when it is not called upon 
to work, that is, when no one wishes to convert a money 
claim into gold, and directly such a want arises a 
moratorium is declared to prevent it from being 
satisfied. Why, then, was a return to it made after 
the ending of the war? The reason is simple: 
During the war, war-bonds had been sold when 
money was cheap, the purchasing power of the pound 
sterling falling to less than half its pre-war value. A 
return to the gold standard meant that these securities, 
for every pound of which less than ten shillings had 
been paid, could be sold for a full twenty shillings, 
consequently the profit was in the neighbourhood of 
1oo per cent. “The return to the gold standard 
after the war, as advised by the League of Nations,” 
writes Mr. Arthur Kitson, “‘has been the cause of the 
greatest losses the world has ever experienced. In 
this country, thousands of million pounds’ worth of 
property has been reduced in value to less than one- 
half of its former worth, and the public have suffered 
losses far greater than the whole of the Empire’s costs 
of the Great War.”’! 

From this brief excursion into the realms of inter- 
national finance, what do we see? A return to the 
Imperial Roman system. In go B.c. Lucius Marcius 
Philippus estimated that there were only 2,000 
wealthy families in Italy. Half a century later the 
financial control of the Empire passed into the hands 
of one man, and what Caesar with all his wealth had 
schemed, Augustus carried out, and by dissembling 
his autocracy under republican forms he imposed an 
absolute despotism upon 120 millions of people. 

1A Letter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on the World Crisis, p. 20. 
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This is what is happening to-day, for more and 
more is power passing from its source, production, 
into the hands of a small group of international 
financiers, who, by manipulating gold, can control 
distribution; for as President Garfield said over fifty 
years ago: “Those who control the money of a 
country, control the entire nation.” To this may be 
added: those who control the money of the nations, 
control the entire world. In order to gain power, 
scarcity must be created; consequently we find that 
the hidden fight to-day is between gold and the 
machine, that is, between those who control the 
means of distribution and the millions who produce 
wealth. Though the banks produce nothing, by 
controlling distribution they place a stranglehold on 
production, and as recent years have shown, they 
flourish upon the ruins of industry; for during them 
they made the greatest profits in their history. As 
mines and factories close down, more and more banks 
are opened, because when money cannot be invested 
it is banked. As Mr. Colbourne writes: “Finance is 
proceeding to control the entire country, lock, stock, 
and barrel, and by getting it into its debt, virtually 
to own it. ... The Simon Commission deplored 
the fact that the ignorant Hindu villagers were 
owned by the rascally moneylenders—but are we 
any better off or any wiser?! As this writer points 
out, the fight is not one between “Capital and 
Labour”—the dust thrown into the eyes of the 
public—but of “Industry versus Finance,” that is, of 
Capital and Labour, the producers, against Usury. 
To-day we still boast of the freedom of democracies 
as compared to the servitude of Fascist States; yet we 
are ruled by a financial autocracy which is second to 
none in the world. It has been said, and wisely, that 


1 Economic Nationalism, p. 184. 
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“Humanity can have goodwill and peace, but it 
cannot have usury and peace’’;! therefore, so long as 
the existing financial system continues, wars will 
continue; consequently, in the economic sphere the 
predominant cause of war is faulty distribution. So 
long as wealth is based upon gold, though wars 
destroy industry they enrich finance; because, whilst 
real wealth is destroyed, gold, which cannot be 
destroyed, is cornered by the financiers, and after a 
war, to the profit of the lenders, is loaned out to 
reinstate industry. As Mr. Kitson says: ‘‘Every 
great war has afforded opportunities to the Money 
Merchants of all countries to gain fabulous wealth 
and political power without risk to themselves,’”? 
and this history proves to be true from the Napoleonic 
Wars onwards. Consequently, should their system 
be threatened by rationalisation, they have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by fomenting a war in 
order to smash reform. This is what is happening 
to-day, Germany being the selected victim. 

Besides such a crime, the wilful destruction of a 
nation in order to maintain financial autocracy, the 
three great irritants of war engendered by the 
usury system are: foreign investments, export trade, 
and tariffs, all of which produce either a feeling of 
moral degradation or a state of physical restriction. 
As regards the first, Mr. Colbourne writes: “The 
export of goods on credit by means of foreign invest- 
ments is not foreign trade but foreign bondage: it is 
a device for making a profit out of creating money, 
and a simultaneous device for achieving power by 
getting other communities into debt.” As a debtor 
can seldom be otherwise than a discontented man, 
every foreign investment is an irritant of war. In 


1 The Chamber of Commerce Journal, January 1934: “Good Will or Usury.” 
2A Letter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on the World Crisis, p. 3. 
3 Economic Nationalism, p. 143- 
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their turn these investments lead to a scramble for 
foreign markets or to trade warfare, which in its turn 
leads to military warfare, as is clearly seen during the 
years 1878-1914. “Export trade, practised as it has 
to be practised under the System, is the highway to 
war; bank loans are a noose... in which indi- 
viduals, industries, nations, and finally the world 
itself, are caught and delivered into the tyrannic 
power of a private, international, irresponsible banking 
system. . . . It does not take more than the briefest 
consideration . . . to arrive at the fateful conclusion 
that the right to sell goods in the last remaining 
corner of the last remaining export market must be 
decided, in the last resort, by war.’’! 

The starvation of the home market through 
insufficiency of purchasing power, not only stimulates 
export trade, but simultaneously gives rise to the 
restriction of imports by tariffs. In other words, 
every nation wants to sell without buying, that is, 
to accumulate gold on credit without receiving 
goods, and the result is yet another phase of economic 
warfare in which surplus goods are used as pro- 
jectiles and tariffs as protective earthworks. 


“Tariffs, exchange restrictions, etc., represent attempts by 
the nations to defend themselves against very real and 
pressing dangers: nations build up armaments for the same 
reason. To attempt to take from them their economic and 
military defences upon which they rely for their continued 
existence, without first removing the cause of their fear, can 
have no prospect of success, but, on the other hand, is likely 
to cause fear to degenerate into frantic and panic-stricken 
terror, impervious to reason . . . the root cause of inter- 
national fear and hostility is to be found in the international 
and national monetary system. Internationally, the nations 
must have active ‘favourable’ balances in order to gain the 


1 Economic Nationalism, pp. 171-5. 
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disposition of gold or gold currencies. Those who are 
successful in this struggle are able either to take gold from 
those nations with ‘unfavourable’ balances, or to compel 
them to borrow the difference and so get more hopelessly 
into debt. Instead of trading for goods and services to their 
mutual advantage, the nations are compelled, under the 
system, to fight tooth and claw for ‘favourable’ balances— 
i.e. gold—under penalty of finding themselves in the de- 
grading and miserable position of being in pawn to their 
successful competitors.”? 


In this quotation is presented to us a clear diagnosis 
of the universal disease which is poisoning the 
economic world to-day, a disease which, before the 
advent of the scientific age, was but an inconvenience, 
yet which, since its coming, has developed into a 
crippling plague, a universal phlebitis which clogs 
the veins and arteries of commerce. Should the 
present system endure, there can be but one end: an 
ever-increasing international discontent, a piling up 
of the moral potentials of war, which will lead to a 
universal delirium in which a maddened world will 
seek deliverance from the stranglehold of gold. 

There is but one cure for this disease, namely to 
abandon the existing monetary system and return to 
the fundamental truth discovered by primitive man: 
that money must be based upon barter. When 
money is based on the national wealth instead of 
upon the fortuitous discovery of a metal, then, as 
wealth increases and decreases, will money, the 
means of exchanging wealth, increase and decrease 
in like proportion. Should the wealth of a nation 
be represented by x units of work, then automatically 
will x tickets of exchange be issued in order that this 
work may be distributed. Put otherwise, the cur- 
rency power of a nation will be in direct proportion 

1 The Chamber of Commerce Journal, October 1933: “‘What Next?” 
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to its horse-power or energy. Money will then be 
based on reality instead of on myth, as it was when 
Treasury notes, backed not by gold but by the real 
wealth of the country, were issued in August 1914. 
The rationalisation of finance, in order to fit the 
rationalisation of present-day production, is, in fact, 
a problem of the most elementary common sense. 
Were all nations to base their money on real wealth, 
that is, on goods and services, usury would disappear. 
Should a nation be advanced credit by another, all 
this will mean is that the debtor will be given a ticket 
to obtain goods in exchange for goods; consequently 
imports and exports will be automatically balanced 
and a general price-level will be established. Should 
a nation resort to under-cutting, instead of profiting it 
will be the first to suffer. On this point the monetary 
Committee, appointed by the Council of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, in November 1931, says: 


“It would acquire money credit in the other nations from 
its sales, which it would not be prepared to take out in the 
form of goods and services, owing to the general price-level 
being so much lower as to make it unprofitable to do so; 
it would be unable to take these credits out in gold, because 
gold would not be used for the settlement of international 
balances . . . it would be unable to use these credits to 
knock down the exchanges, because exchanges would be 
fixed; and it could, therefore, only take them out in goods 
and services, but it would not wish to do this so long as its 
own general price level was lower than those of the nations 
to which it was selling. Unless, therefore, it raised its general 
price level to a point when it could once more profitably 
take these credits out in goods and services, it would lose 
its export trade, as its merchants would not sell if they could 
not obtain payment.”! 


1 The Chamber of Commerce Journal (Supplement), July 1932: “Report by 
a Special Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, put forward 
by the Council of the Chamber as a contribution to the reform of the Monetary 
System and as a basis for discussion at Ottawa on the subject” (p. vi). 
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As this Committee points out: 


(1) As all trade, in essence, is barter, there is “no 
justification whatever for any man, capable of pro- 
ducing anything or rendering any service by his 
fellows, to be unemployed.” 

(2) That, “Were a monetary system adopted which 
enabled all employable persons to earn a living, the 
Dominions would be only too glad to receive the 
surplus population of this country.” 

(3) That, ‘Under the proposed monetary system, 
every import would, in fact, carry an order for an 
export of goods and services”; consequently “Tariffs 
used for the purpose of excluding imports would, 
therefore, to the extent to which they were successful, 
automatically preclude exports.”” In other words, 
they would cease to be operations of economic war. 


From this brief examination of the monetary 
system I think it will be seen how closely related it is 
to the problems of internal revolutions and external 
wars. Further, that until it is replaced by a scientific 
system, that is a system impartially based on facts, 
on reality, the present war problem will remain 
insoluble; for in essence there is no difference between 
fighting with gold or with steel—both are ruinous to 
the worker. 


37. THE FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC 
GOVERNMENT 


If I am right in supposing that our defective 
system of distribution is the outstanding incentive 
to war, then it is obvious that, should our aim be to 
establish peace, it must go, and with it the democratic 
and communistic systems of government which 
support it. As history proves, the first leads to 
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foreign wars, for during the period of Financial 
Democracy, that is from about 1870 onwards, they 
have been unceasing, and as history also proves, 
Communism is based on class warfare, which has 
disrupted Europe since 1917. Therefore it would 
appear that, before economics can be transformed, 
a new political system will first have to be established, 
and one very different in conception to that of the 
League, which by erecting a collective edifice upon 
the old, unchanged, rotten national political founda- 
tions can only aggravate strife. Further, it seems to 
me, if this new political system is to limit wars, it 
must be so constructed that it will be able to tackle 
the moral and political causes as well as the economic. 
Therefore, like man himself, it must be a threefold 
instrument of force, so that the human organisation 
may: be fully expressed in the government of man by 
man. ; 
What does this mean? It means that in a govern- 
ment, the aim of which is to establish a harmony 
between human differences, there must be room for 
souls as well as things. It must be a living and not 
merely a mechanical system. It must be elastic and 
not exclusive, for it must embrace an entre human 
group and not merely express the will of a part of it. 
It must find room for the defects as well as for the 
abilities of men; for life is made up of ignorance as 
well as knowledge, emotions as well as reasons 
and vices as well as virtues. In brief, it must be 
man extended into national political form—the 
human microcosm become the human macrocosm. 
Therefore I will turn to man and examine ‘him 
psychologically. 

Man is a thinking animal, and of thinkers there 
are two kinds—the primary and the secondary. The 
first see ideas and the second behold forms. The 
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first are rare, the second plentiful enough, and, 
whatever be their creed, they are materialists inhabit- 
ing a superficial world. Of this type of man Berd- 
yaev says: “He gives himself up to a surface existence 
and lives in two dimensions as if he occupied exactly 
the surface of the earth, ignorant of what is above 
him and what below.”! He is always in conflict 
with the first because he Jags years behind him, 
browsing on the things which former thoughts 
created; thinking backwards, he is all but divorced 
from reality. What we call culture is the struggle 
between these two, civilisation being the form this 
struggle takes, as it were the shell of the egg in which 
the white is ignorance, the food upon which the yolk, 
or thinker, feeds and grows and changes. All in the 
end is ignorance, yet ignorance co-ordinated would 
seem more profitable to life than ignorance in anarchy. 

Turning to man himself, in mind all men are 
threefold. That is they are irrational, rational, and 
super-rational; three essential psychological qualities 
in which, at the present stage of mental development, 
the first is still in predominant control. The one and 
only certainty to the wise is that all thought is founded 
upon ignorance, and that the highest scientific con- 
ception, however useful it may be to its age, cannot 
be absolutely true; only superficially is it convenient. 
It is the irrational which preponderates, which 
impinging upon conditions as they are, in its turn 
may become rational and some day, we may hope, 
super-rational, ending in God. It is the irrational 
which all governments must control in order to keep 
man human and so prevent him from lapsing into the 
animal state—his struggling tooth-and-claw existence. 
Through understanding man can limit the unreason 
within him, and as few are able to do so, the minority 

1 Tha End of Our Time, p. 17. 
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must control the majority; for true government 
cannot be other than that of minority rule. As 
Aristotle once said: “The world is not intended to 
be disposed in evil order; ‘In a multitude of rulers 
there is evil, therefore let there be one Prince.’” 

Man can limit or unlimit the circumference of his 
activities through knowledge and through ignorance. 
He can limit peace and he can limit war; that is he 
can so organise the social order that it will accom- 
plish the necessary and not merely the unnecessary. 
The idea of progress, as advancing, does not enter 
into this question. In infinite time there can be no 
stepping forwards or backwards, only a sorting out, 
an elimination of the unnecessary. Because we have 
lost our balance between the irrational, the rational, 
and the super-rational; between animal-man, human- 
man, and divine-man, the world we are now living 
in has assumed the aspect of a madhouse, and instead 
of government there is anarchy. 

The aim of government is, therefore, to establish 
order in the relationships between men, or, in other 
words, it is the maintenance of peace within nations 
and between nations. Government must, conse- 
quently, be adjusted to human needs and to the 
environments of human society. 

There is no fixed rule in government, except that 
authority can never reside in the greater number, only 
in quality of mind which by nature belongs to the 
lesser number—the minority of the people. It was 
a true saying of Andrew Jackson that “one man with 
courage makes a majority”; because, if this were not | 
so, then would brute force, numbers, and quantity, 
take precedence over intellectual and moral force. 
Therefore, to persuade the majority to follow the will 
of the minority is the secret of all true government, 
and to persuade the majority unconsciously to do 
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things which it consciously does not want to do, is 
the secret of successful government. To do so a 
government must rely upon force—moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical. The first appeals to the sense 
of justice in the human heart; the second to reason 
in the human mind, and the third to punishment in 
the human body. 

“Force,” we are told, “is the argument of brutes.” 
This is not true if meant as a slur; yet quite true if it 
be agreed that most men have still much of the brute 
within them. Anyhow it does not prove that a govern- 
ment would be wise to dispense with force. To say 
that it is no remedy is a lie, and a government based 
upon a lie cannot for long prosper. 

Omitting intellectual force, which is largely a 
matter of education, government is no more than an 
adjustment of moral and physical forces within 
society, which, at bottom, is far more irrational than 
rational. Government must therefore possess both 
the right and power to command, and, when moral 
authority is in dispute, it must fall back upon physical 
force, not as its goal, but solely as a temporary means 
to enable arguments to be carried on rationally. 
The two are complementary and not opposite, and 
when this is not understood the whole problem is 
thrown out of focus. 

That morally there is a justification for physical 
force must be obvious to all but the blindest of 
pacifists. All men are justified in driving beasts out 
of their gardens; therefore are not they also “justified 
in driving wild beasts out of the garden of civilisa- 
tion?”? This is the moral right which stands behind 
all civilisation and all government as well as behind 
freedom itself, which cannot thrive without authority, 


1 They that Take the Sword, Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, p. 197. 
2 The Science of Peace, Lord Raglan, p. 19. 
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that is, the power to free it from licence. Were this 
not so, anarchy and savagery would control the 
world. The whole idea of what men call “progress” 
is founded upon this fact, and, were we to abandon 
it, we should not only cease to be human but also 
cease to be animal, because we should soon cease to 
exist altogether. The supreme difficulty in all govern- 
ment is that the majority is in the more savage state, 
and that its will to liberty, to do as it likes, must be 
kept within bounds. Every nation, every empire, 
every continent is threatened by savagery within and 
without: savagery moral and intellectual as well as 
physical—the things which pollute the soul, degrade 
the mind, and misuse the body. 

That physical force backed by moral and intellec- 
tual superiority is an evil is to reverse the divine 
process of the world. Whatever may be thought of 
the morality of the Romans, it cannot be doubted 
that intellectually and socially they were superior 
to the races they absorbed, and that it was to the 
good (usefulness) of the Western world that the 
Roman Empire and the Pax Romana were established. 
The same applies to the British Empire which, so 
long as it can maintain its authority, will continue 
as a moralising force. 

Throughout the world to-day the trouble is 
that, because the World War destroyed an epoch, 
majorities, not having kept pace with the changing 
times, are daily losing confidence in themselves, in 
other words, authority, as it is constituted to-day, is 
falling into disrepute. Though the peace treaties 
ended the war, not being founded upon justice they 
established, as I have shown, a destructive instead 
of a creative peace. Peace was prostituted to national 
greeds and, becoming diseased, contaminated its 
many lovers. The truth is that no government, 
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unless it is the abode of the spirit, can for long sur- 
vive. And this is why democratic nations change 
their rulers so frequently; they seek something which 
no government they can form has got, and sooner or 
later they become discontented with every government 
they establish. 

In its turn, discontent is no more than a breakdown 
of the moral force which at once turns the minds of 
men towards the use of physical force—towards 
war or revolution. The difficulty to-day is to fit 
reason to unreason, that is to find wisdom, which 
takes into consideration the fact that majorities are 
predominantly irrational. 

In order to accomplish this wisdom, reason must 
be fortified, not by unreason but by super-reason— 
something which both the reasoning and unreasoning 
automatically accept, because it stands beyond argu- 
ment. In other words, a government to be stable 
must be possessed of a religious spirit, a belief in its 
own righteousness, and a sense of self-sacrifice which 
compels it to place faith in itself above all desires for 
peace or war. In fact, the strength of the rational 
must be sought in the super-rational, and belief in it 
must be so overwhelming that it will submerge the 
unreason of the multitudes and let reason have rule. 
It must be an awe or a terror according to the nature 
of unreason. If the tone of unreason is moral, then 
the complexion of government should be religious, 
and if physical, then it should be military. Though 
it may be said that to endow a government with this 
super-rational force is impossible, I do not believe it; 
because, to-day, I see it crudely springing up in Russia, 
Italy, and Germany. In these countries and others 
politics have been spiritualised in varying degrees, and 
all systems which are spiritualised are in essence super- 
rational, for they are endowed with a wonder which 
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magnetises the thinking and the unthinking. It is a 
new wonder which the world to-day is striving to 
create, and until it is created there will be no stability 
in government. 

Granted even the most stable and progressive of 
governments, the supreme difficulty has always been, 
as Plato says in his Laws, to get the ignorant to follow 
and the wise to lead. In the past, and still so to-day, 
this has been accomplished through compulsion, that 
is, through laws supported by police and military 
force, and seldom through persuasion, which demands 
a close examination of facts and the shaping of means 
to ends. It is here that the abyss, which the spirit 
of the age is striving to span, is to be found between 
the old system of government by argument and com- 
promise and the new by scientific investigation. Plato 
dissented from the military theory of government— 
the idea that the animal in man must be suppressed 
instead of transformed. Concerning his outlook, 
Professor A. E. Taylor writes, in the Introduction to 
his translation of The Laws of Plato: “In his view, the 
supreme victory which has to be won by any man, 
or any society of men, is a triumph over an iniernal 
enemy, the conquest of the worse elements within the 
community, or the personal self, by the better, and 
this conquest is not completed, in either case, by the 
mere rout or expulsion of the worse element. It is 
only fully won when harmony is effected by the volun- 
tary subjection of the worse to the direction of the 
better. Hence, it is peace and not war which is 
the best state for the community, or for the soul of 
the individual, and the enactments of the legislator 
will therefore have peace, not war, as their ultimate 
object.” 

The real difficulty is, however, to be discovered in 

1 The Laws of Plato, p. xxii. 
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the balancing of authority and freedom, and here 
Plato is illuminating. He says: though “‘liberty of the 
commons” is essential because excessive curtailing of 
it by “improper intensification of autocracy’’ makes 
an end of the “national feeling and public spirit .. . 
unqualified and absolute freedom from all authority 
is a far worse thing than submission to a magistrate 
with limited powers.’? A little later on he says: 


“This was why we took the examples of the most autocratic 
of communities and the freest, and are now asking ourselves 
in which of the two public life is what it should be. We 
found that when we had a certain due proportionally in 
either case, in one of authority, in the other of liberty, there 
was a maximum of well-being in both societies, whereas 
when things were pushed to an extreme in either case, an 
extreme of subjection in the one, and of opposition in the 
other, the consequences were unsatisfactory in both societies 
alike.”? 

Though, as a divine philosopher, Plato believed that 
“when supreme power is combined in one person with 
wisdom and temperance, then, and on no other 
conditions conceivable, nature gives birth to the best 
of constitutions with the best laws,’’? he was also too 
human a philosopher not to realise that such per- 
fection is exceedingly rare. Yet he does not fall into 
the democratic error of assuming that all men are 
equal, for he shows that this assumption is at the root 
of all injustice. I will quote his words in full, because 
they give the lie to the supreme lie upon which 
Western civilisation has rested for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years; the lie which all governments must 
abandon before they can infuse science into politics. 
He says: 


“There are, in fact, two equalities under one name, but, 
for the most part, with contrary results. The one equality, 
1 The Laws of Plato, pp. 80-1. 2 Ibid., p. 85. 3 Ibid., p. 95. 
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that of numbers, weight, and measure, any society and any 
legislator can readily secure in the award of distinctions, by 
simply regulating their distribution by the lot; but the true 
and the best equality is hardly so patent to every vision. 
*Tis the very award of Zeus; limited as to its scope in human 
life, wherever it has scope, in public affairs or private, it 
works nothing but blessings. For it assigns more to the 
greater and less to the lesser, adapting its gifts to the real 
character of either. In this matter of honours, in particular, 
it deals proportionately with either party, ever awarding 
a share to those of greater worth, and to their opposites in 
trained goodness such share as is fit. For we shall in truth 
find that sheer justice is always also the statesmanlike policy. 
It is this, Clinias, at which we must aim, this equality on 
which we must fix our gaze, in the establishment of our 
nascent city. And if others would found other such societies, 
they should shape their legislation with a view to the same 
end—not to the interest of a handful of dictators or a single 
dictator, or the predominance of a populace, but always to 
justice, the justice we explained to be true and real equality, 
meted out to various unequals. And yet, after all, a society 
as a whole will also have to apply these standards with 
some qualification, if it is to escape dissensions somewhere 
among its constituent parts; equity and indulgence, you 
know, are always infractions of the strict rule of absolute 
and perfect justice—which is, in fact, the reason why we 
must introduce some use of the equality of the lot to avoid 
disaffection among the masses; though when men do so they 
should breathe a prayer to God and good luck to direct 
even the fall of the lot to the justest issue. So you see that 
while we cannot help availing ourselves of both sorts of 
equality, we should make the most sparing use we can of 
one of them, that which appeals to luck.” 


In other words, a society founded upon luck cannot 
be a rationally, that is, a scientifically ordered society; 
and lacking reason it lacks justice, the expression of 
unbiased (free) reason; consequently it is incipiently 

1 Ibid., pp. 138-9. 
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at war within itself. This has been and is the curse 
of democracy. 

In glancing back over what I have now written, 
what do we see? That the key to the problem of 
government must be sought in the nature of man 
himself. That, as he is psychologically threefold, so 
must his government also be threefold. Man is 
irrational, rational, and super-rational, and the second 
can only control the first by being firmly founded on 
the third (Plato’s “perfect justice’) which is absolute 
freedom. But, as the first is far from perfect, it cannot 
be controlled by a rigid perfection; therefore, though 
the spirit of the second must never cease to express 
the third, its actions are always limited to a choice 
between two evils; consequently, wisdom in govern- 
ment consists in selecting the lesser. It is this power 
of selection which constitutes political authority: the 
power to transform, under the guidance of the super- 
rational, the irrational into the rational; that is, into 
relative freedom. 

Of this freedom there are three conditions or types, 
and the realisation of this is the secret of government. 
Hitherto freedom, in the sense of liberty, has been 
little more than unco-ordinated licence, because no 
clear differentiation has been made between moral 
freedom, intellectual freedom, and physical or eco- 
nomic freedom. As regards the first, it is common to 
all men, because in its absolute form it is super- 
rational; but reason and body cannot be super-rational 
the one being purely intellectual and the other 
physical. Morality is therefore common to all men, 
yet the higher forms of intellect are not, for they are 
only to be found in the minority of men; therefore to 
proffer intellectual freedom to the majority, the 
masses, or to suppose that they can make proper use 
of it is irrational, and can only aggravate their 
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unreason. Further, it is a fatal error to suppose that 
the masses hanker after intellectual freedom. They 
are the body and not the brains of a community or 
nation, and what they desire above all things is 
economic (bodily) freedom. In fact, the responsibility 
inherent in intellectual freedom is abhorrent to them; 
what they look for is leadership—a head to govern 
them. If hypothetically they are endowed with intel- 
lectual freedom, they at once translate it into irre- 
sponsibility, and anarchy, not government, is the 
result. This is the state in which democracy has 
landed the political world, because it has failed to 
found government on the threefold plan.? 


38. THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
THREEFOLD STATE 


When we turn to ourselves, who sit on the rim of 
Europe and, therefore, are not so violently influenced 
by its whirlpools, how does this problem appear to 
us? As something distant and un-English, as a passing 
storm which we shall weather in good time! Yet did 
not we, during the Industrial Revolution, conjure 
forth the foundations of this tempestuous age? And 
when, in the World War, the storm burst upon us, 
all unprepared though we were, it was, as I have 
shown, our government, above all other governments, 
which seized upon authority and trampled the old 
democratic system under foot. Yet with the return 
of peace, we at once donned again our worn-out 
political garment, and, without contemplating refor- 
mation, slid into the arms of the League of Nations, 
which was but an extension of the old democracies 
which had engendered the war. Confronted by 
Communism, we violently opposed it until Fascism 

1 See Appendix III. 
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emerged. When, seeing in this new cult a threat to 
our financial predominance, we called a halt, and 
since it took the form of National Socialism in Ger- 
many we launched as violent a war against it. To-day 
our unfortunate position is that, through the League 
we are virtually in alliance with Communism against 
Fascism and, in consequence, are well on the way to 
take part in a Second League War. Consequently, 
before we proceed further, should not we take stock 
of our position? 

What is the inherent difference between these two 
philosophies? The answer is—‘‘The class struggle.” 
To Communism it is its life-blood, to Fascism its 
deadliest disease, for the development of these two 
philosophies is different. Fascism emerged from the 
firing-line and was nurtured in the streets; Commun- 
ism from the gutters and was nursed in study and 
garret. Outwardly, the one is militant and the other 
pacific; yet inwardly the reverse is true, for the first 
seeks a higher form of peacefulness, whilst the second 
itches after class-war. The aim of the one is to create 
a new society; of the other to exterminate an old. 
Fascism is a universal philosophy, for, as I will show, 
it is founded on the idea of the Threefold State, whilst 
Communism, though a world-wide, is essentially a 
partisan upheaval of the bottom world against the 
top. To the one the common good is the end, to the 
other the end is the extermination of the existing 
order of society. Communism is at war with the 
world, not in order to transform what it considers to 
be evil into good, but to stamp it out utterly. It 
is Plutonic and not Platonic, not of wisdom but of 
hatred. 

Whilst the process of Communism is destructive, 
that of Fascism is transformative; of it Harold E. Goad 
writes: “To borrow a biological term, it is the most 
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characteristically ‘anabolic’ of all political creeds. It 
conserves every scrap of adaptable material, absorbs, 
assimilates, and builds it in, rejecting only what seems 
weak, unsound, diseased, or liable to betray the 
ultimate stability of the structure. Provided the sub- 
stance is sound and useful, Fascism cares not to ask 
whence a particular idea may have derived. So that 
when critics insist that it has borrowed this or that 
device from this or that political system, they do not 
in any way impugn the originality of Fascism, for its 
originality lies in its intelligence to perceive potential 
usefulness, in its energy to test, in its elasticity to 
absorb, and in its patience to adapt and modify for 
its own purpose. . . . Fascism judges all things by 
their fruits; it has no rigid principles. It is not so 
much a system as a life.” 
Describing its Italian manifestation, he writes: 


“The supreme achievement of Fascism has been to 
mobilise . . . the spiritual force of the vast majority of the 
Italians in a campaign of national co-operation and self- 
sacrifice against the forces of greed, of speculation, of selfish 
individualism, against destructive cut-throat competition 
and ruthless exploitation of the weaker, that is to say, the 
poorer classes. Indeed, so completely ‘anabolic’ is the 
movement that it has practically absorbed into itself every 
constructive group or institution in the country. Work is 
to be expected from all and the idler to be disenfranchised. 
Every landowner will be obliged to develop his estates; 
mines, quarries, and fertile soil are to be properly exploited; 
private property is to be regarded as a trust, not an absolute 
right. The incompetent or apathetic owner of property is 
to be ruthlessly set aside and the State will take over his 
property and develop it for him at his expense. .. . No 
landlord may allow habitable houses to fall into disrepair. 
There must be co-operation on the part of every man with 
all his ability and all his possessions. For service or active 

1 The Making of the Corporate State, pp. 11-12. 
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co-operation is the justification for the institution of private 
property.”! 


Whether we like these things or not, and obviously 
from our words and actions we do not, it is difficult 
to deny that the whole Fascist system is infinitely 
more scientific than our own, and consequently is far 
more in consonance with present-day needs than one 
based on laisser-faire. It is quite useless such writers 
as J. Huizinga acclaiming that the Fascist State is 
amoral, that it is “Regna regnis lupi,” and that it claims 
“absolute autonomy and independence in respect to 
all moral standards” ;? because until it has fashioned 
a new economic order, it is not possible to breathe 
forth a new world morality. Even in the sublime 
story of the creation of man, God first collected ‘‘dust 
of the ground”’ before he breathed into it ‘‘the breath 
of life.” It is no more amoral than was Primitive 
Christianity when compared to the polytheism of 
Rome. 

That, on our part, this hostility is deep-founded I 
do not believe. Yet what I do believe is that it is due 
to the ceaseless propaganda? mainly on the part of the 
financial interests in this country and the organs they 
control in order to maintain unchanged their Empire 
of Money. That it is but a poisonous veneer I am 
certain, because our past history contradicts it. At 
heart we have always been and still are an aristocratic 
people. For centuries, and more especially so during 
the feudal age, our system of government was three- 
fold and markedly what to-day would be called 


1 The Making of the Corporate State, pp. 13, 94-5. 

2 See In the Shadow of To-morrow, pp. 124, 131, 132, 134, and 135. 

3 A seeming example of this was the B.B.C. running commentary on Dr. 
Lewald’s speech at the opening of the 1936 Olympic Games in Berlin. It 
consisted in a series of petty, vulgar and unsportsmanlike sneers. Had these 
sports been held anywhere else, say, in Moscow, Paris, or Madrid, I am certain 
the remarks made would not have been heard. If not intended as propaganda, 
then certainly they were in vile taste. 
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Fascist. Under the direction of the King the people 
were governed by a threefold instrument: the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons. In 
other words, by a Cultural Chamber, a Political 
Chamber, and an Economic Chamber, which a little 
later on I will show are the constituent parts of the 
Corporate State. Again, though we do lip-service to 
the Jewish conception of “the reign of law” which, 
as I have shown, is the ideal of the League of Nations, 
in our own Empire, which is the only free and peaceful 
league of nations the world has seen since the fall of 
Rome, we have abandoned it, for to-day even an 
appeal to the Privy Council is optional. 

No, I do not believe that the people as a whole 
are hostile to the Fascist system. And to those who 
are I would ask them to compare it to the political 
system, if it can be called such, which still prevails 
in their own country. Then, should they have any 
sight left, they will see that Parliament has lost touch 
with the mainsprings of the life of the nation. That 
to-day the trade unions and the banks, the great 
power-houses of industry and finance, stand outside 
the political system. That the masses of the people, 
once interested in politics, are now more interested 
in moving-pictures, motor cars, the radio, and many 
other products of science. Further, they will see that 
to stimulate interest in politics more and more has 
the politician to rely upon stirring up popular emo- 
tionalism by dramatic denunciations and promises 
which can seldom be fulfilled. Meanwhile, as science 
renders civilisation more and more technical, the 
masses of the people become more and more incapable 
of understanding, let alone deciding, upon how to 
solve the new problems, and the politicians, drawn as 


1 In the General Elections of 1935, 8,000,000 electors failed to register their 
votes. 
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they are from the people, are equally incapable of 
doing so. 

To-day, though we still talk of the will of the 
majority and government by representation, we find 
that the Cabinet, which is the organ of political direc- 
tion and command, is very largely non-representative, 
and that political power has passed to the bureaucrats 
—the oilers and not the drivers of the machine. So 
little touch is there between the people and Parliament 
that it is a sheer gamble whether a government will 
be returned to power. No sooner is it elected than 
it falls into discredit, the reason being that, as it is 
non-scientific in organisation and outlook, it is in- 
capable of solving the political problems which science 
creates. What is more fatuous in a scientific age than 
government by opposition? In a scientific organisa- 
tion men work together to discover truth, and do not 
form scientific factions the object of which is solely 
to gain power. We have reached a point in our 
political evolution when we can say with Coriolanus: 


‘““Where wisdom 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, it must omit 
Real necessities, and give way the while 
To unstable slightness; purpose so barred, it follows 
Nothing is done to purpose. Therefore, beseech you, 
. at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue; let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison.” 


Whatever may be the reader’s opinion upon this 
subject, I feel that he will agree that there can be 
no doubt whatsoever that the democratic system of 
the nineteenth century is to-day in the melting-pot, 
and that even in our own country, the stronghold of 
democracy, parliamentary government stands in the 
witness-box. Further, there can be no doubt, anyhow 
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in my own mind, that co-operation between national 
governments is impossible unless these governments 
are stable. Even in the hey day of the democratic 
system the principle of government by opposition and 
the dependence of power, not on the public will but 
upon popular emotionalism, rendered international 
co-operation most difficult. But to-day, when few 
governments are twice returned to office, the fluidity 
of national authority denies all stability to a workable 
partnership between the nations. What we see is not 
co-operation but chicanery, hypocrisy, and the dodg- 
ing of consequences. Governments may shake hands 
as they will, yet at any moment some insignificant 
incident will raise such a storm of emotionalism that 
these hands are at once clenched into fists. 


89. BRITISH FASCISM AND THE 
CORPORATE STATE 


Whether we like it or not, and whether we oppose 
it or attempt to advance it, change is inevitable; for 
change is in the air. If a government is not capable 
of governing, and as the people are incapable of ruling 
themselves, a change in our political system must 
come. And though many may consider that in a 
nation so orderly and peace-loving as we are, changes 
will only take place gradually, there is no certainty 
as to this. My own opinion is that if in the near 
future a strong left-wing government is returned to 
power, and should its members commit the egregious 
blunder of supposing that the strength of Great Britain 
lies in its proletariat, then the chances are that it will 
be swept out of office by a spontaneous Fascist move- 
ment, not Italian or German, but British in character. 
As this is my considered opinion, I will now turn to 
the principles upon which British Fascism is founded. 
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First, it is a constitutional movement, loyal to the 
monarchy and vowed to the maintenance of law and 
order. Secondly, its adherents realise that as life is 
founded upon inertia and movement, all government 
must be founded upon stability and mobility, that is, 
upon authority and freedom—the power to regulate 
for the common good without cramping the initiative 
of individuals. As its leader, Sir Oswald Mosley, 
justly remarks: “‘Stability implies order and authority, 
without which nothing can be done. . . . Progress 
implies the urge to reform, without which society 
cannot survive.”! Besides these two principles there 
are two others which are less well understood, namely, 
that a government to remain stable must be founded 
upon national traditions, and to be progressive it must 
not run counter to the spirit of the age. As in its 
political form this spirit first manifested itself in Italy, 
it is for this reason that outwardly British Fascism 
resembles Italian; but inwardly it is more flexible and 
to-day it is rapidly working out a dialectic which 
answers to British character, feelings, and traditions; 
in short, it is in the process of adapting a new revolu- 
tionary politics to an old conservative people. Sir 
Oswald Mosley says: “Only by a new structure of 
governmental organisation could we hope to meet the 
consequences of industrial organisation. Nothing but 
the rationalised State can hope to overcome the 
problem created by rationalised industry.” Also, 
‘What has been done by accident and by a rough 
and crude method for a period, can be done perma- 
nently under scientific planning.’ 

What is scientific planning? It is the separation of 
the plan from the performance, or otherwise put— 
the division between thought and work; therefore a 
government must have an organised brain. As the 

1 The Greater Britain, p. 17. 2 Ibid., p. 53. 4 Ibid., p. 67. 
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human brain cannot directly supervise more than five 
to six individuals whose work is inter-related, the head 
of a government should not be called upon to deal 
with more than five or six Ministers. In the existing 
British Cabinet the Prime Minister has to co-ordinate 
the work of twenty, and, as Mr. L. Urwick says: “Such 
mechanism cannot apply the Scientific Knowledge 
which is available to the task of administration.”4 
Further, he says: 


“Herbert Spencer once wrote, ‘socially as well as indivi- 
dually, organisation is indispensable to growth, beyond a 
certain point there cannot be further growth without further 
organisation.’ Rapid growth in scientific knowledge has 
placed an unprecedented strain on man’s powers of organisa- 
tion. The effects of that strain are just becoming apparent. 
Knowledge of the interest in the technique of organisation 
and in its basic principle of co-ordination are as yet feeble. 
The common man fears the concentration of authority, lest 
he be unable to control it. The future of the Western nations 
hinges on their power to awaken that interest and to remove 
that fear. ‘Divide and rule’ may be a sound motto for an 
agricultural despotism. For a machine-using democracy it 
is a passport to disaster.”? 


Accordingly, British Fascism declares that politics 
must enter the scientific field, and that politicians 
must become realists and co-operators instead of par- 
tisans. Democracy must be rationalised, and this 
means government by experts and not by orators and 
nondescripts. 

In many ways the British Fascist system is a 
modernised feudal one, 2 combination of aristocracy 
and guild socialism or vocational democracy. In its 
philosophy the Corporate State is the organisation of 
the human body projected into Society. Sir Oswald 


1 Organisation as a Technical Problem, p. 3. Paper read before The British 
Association, 1093. 
2 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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Mosley is definite on this point; he says: “‘Jé envisages 
as its name implies, a nation organised as the human 
body.””? What does this mean? The building of a 
humanly ordered nation. To accomplish this it is 
obvious that the national physical functions must be 
grouped into organs—corporations, and that, though 
eventually they will work all but automatically, there 
must be a brain or authoritative organ to control them. 
Further, that in the cultural sphere of society, which 
represents the moral sphere in man, there must be 
free-will to choose between right and wrong. Then, 
instead of liberty, equality, and fraternity we obtain 
prosperity, authority, and freedom. The workaday 
lives of the people will be regulated and largely con- 
trolled by themselves, whilst their private lives will 
be entirely their own, so long as their personal freedom 
does not infringe the freedom of others. The whole 
is under a controlling organ which, untrammelled by 
popular emotions, is free to seek truth, to act impar- 
tially, and to establish order scientifically through the 
highest co-ordinated knowledge. It is, therefore, not 
a despotism which British Fascism aims at, but a 
higher freedom, in the economic sphere, in the political 
sphere, and in the cultural sphere. And this freedom, 
barely realised to-day by democratic nations, means 
creative peace and not destructive war. 

It is true that at present Fascism appears to be 
militaristic; but this attitude is forced upon it by the 
pressure of democratic hostility and is not an essential 
part of its philosophy, one of the aims of which is to 
infuse the virility of the soldier into the worker, not 
in order to destroy a neighbouring Power, but to 
create a virile nation. The World War, as I have 
pointed out, displayed to us many virtues—courage, 
honour, self-sacrifice, comradeship, and _ solidarity. 

1 The Greater Britain, p. 26, and Fascism in Britain, p. 5. 
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These democracy reserves for war; but, instead, 
Fascism intends that they shall be fused into peace. 
What was used to destroy will be and is being used 
to create; the energy is the same but the direction is 
opposite. When once the political servitude of a 
government harnessed to popular emotionalism is 
broken, when once the economic lives of the people 
have been freed from servitude to the usury system 
of finance, and when once their cultural lives are 
liberated from the poverty this system has created, 
and from the deluge of lies and exaggerations which 
the daily Press showers upon them, then it will be 
seen that the freedom which Fascism aims at is not 
the freedom of war. 

Whatever forms, temporary or permanent, which 
Fascism has assumed on the continent of Europe, the 
keystone in British Fascism is “Freedom.” A panic- 
ridden Government is not free, nor is a loan-shackled 
world, nor is a Press-shackled populace. The intelli- 
gent Fascist realises full well the immensity of the 
problem which faces him, and he does not fall into 
the error of mistaking its end for its beginning—the 
fundamental error made by those who founded 
the League of Nations. The Fascist says: I will begin 
with myself, discipline myself, organise my life, and 
act freely and creatively. Then I will pass on to my 
daily work which I share with other men, and so on 
through the nation to the world which embraces us 
all. In each of these spheres of living I will seek truth, 
act impartially, and assist in establishing order. This 
is my threefold way in the integration of human 
affairs. 

From this we may gauge that Fascism as a national 
creed is also a universal philosophy. The Fascist first 
sets his own house in order before meddling with the 
houses of other nations, let alone the whole world. 
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His first peace problem is contentedness at home, 
which means the elimination of the class struggle, of 
revolutions, and of civil wars. Though a revolutionary 
philosophy Fascism is a counter-revolutionary instru- 
ment. If each nation will set its own house in order, 
and during the next ten years or so mind its own 
business, then will each nation be in a position to 
turn to its neighbours and say: Let us together transact 
business freely; not internationally but universally, 
which first of all means: let us change our old worn-out 
method of distribution, our system of international 
finance, with which we used to cheat each other, fight 
each other, enslave each other, and pauperise each 
other; let us have a truthful, impartial, and orderly 
system of exchange. Should this be agreed upon, 
then, in my firm opinion, the most virulent existing 
cause of war will be eliminated. 
To the Fascist: 


The legitimate object of war is a more perfect peace; 
because war is a surgical instrument. 

The legitimate object of peace is a more perfect man; 
because peace is a scientific instrument. 

And the legitimate object of man is a more perfect world; 
because man is a divine instrument. 


Such is the creed of Fascism and the Threefold Way. 

On this way is the Corporate State founded, not 
like a house upon a rock which can withstand the 
storms of human changes, but like a house upon a 
moving platform or river which moves as it moves. 
In order to understand the nature of this diving State, 
for the terms body, mind, and soul we must substitute 
economics, politics, and culture. The first denotes 
work, the second law, and the third leisure; work 
being necessary in order to live physically; leisure 
being necessary in order to live spiritually; and law 
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being the mental or rational balance between these 
two intimately related and really complementary ways 
of life. Further, it should be realised that man does 
not work merely that he may live, but in order that 
he may enjoy living. To work for food alone is animal; 
but to work in order to create leisure, the opportunity 
to think, is human and the beginning of culture. 
Further still, in the slow progress from the ape to the 
‘ angel, it is method, the law or way of working rightly, 
that is, skilfully, which creates that surplus of time 
which enables man to enjoy the spiritual fruits of his 
physical labours. 

In society it is just the same, because society is 
built up of individuals; yet in the last hundred years 
or so, as I have shown, the environments of society 
have been so completely changed by science, that is, 
by mind mainly concentrated on the material world, 
that the whole order of living has been thrown out of 
adjustment. Briefly, to return to a point I mentioned 
earlier in this book, this may be explained as follows: 
When agriculture was the stable industry of a people, 
work was predominantly individual; consequently 
co-operation and co-ordination between the workers 
was of little importance. But directly the present 
industrial age began to develop, more and more did 
method creep in and compel the workers to work more 
co-operatively. The group now begins to replace the 
individual, until we arrive at to-day when few men 
are left free to work just as they like, and as the general 
good transcends the individual good and yet is built 
up on the goodness of each individual, the work of 
individuals must be co-ordinated. Therefore, in the 
economic sphere integration and not individualisation 
is the key-word; whilst in the cultural it is diametri- 
cally the opposite; because here it is the differences 
between men which build up the life-force of the 
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nation, consequently, as complete a freedom as is 
compatible with the maintenance of law and order 
must be granted. 

In this: brief explanation is presented to us the 
foundations of the Corporate State as seen by British 
Fascism: a State economically founded on vocational 
guilds, the inter-relations between which leads us 
direct to the second of the great social principles, 
namely, politics. 

Whilst in the agricultural or handicraft age, because 
the individual prevails in work, so does the individual 
prevail in politics. As producer haggles with con- 
sumer and buyer with seller, so does Whig haggle 
with Tory; that is to say, those who want haggle with 
those who have, and vice versa. When all workers 
form an unco-ordinated and uncombined mass, it 
follows that representative government is based on 
geographical areas. But should the workers be formed 
into corporations or guilds, it will at once be seen 
that this political base no longer holds good. The 
vast heterogeneous mass, artificially divided into 
county and borough constituencies, must be replaced 
by a number of homogeneous groups arranged accord- 
ing to trades and professions, each electing a member 
or members of Parliament who understand its 
interests. In such a Parliament debate upon generali- 
ties becomes absurd, for the whole government 
organisation takes upon itself a business form, one of 
collaboration and not one of defamation. In such a 
political organisation the nation and its activities may 
be compared to a vast departmental store, each section 
of which is represented by a corporation. In its 
administration, members of Parliament will represent 
departmental managers, and its Cabinet or control- 
ling head its board of directors, the Prime Minister 
replacing the managing director. 
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To give this threefold national life the fullest 
expression, Parliament must be constituted in three 
Chambers—an Economic, a Political, and a Cultural; 
and, as there will be many reactions between these, 
over them must be established a co-ordinating organ 
or Senate which possesses power of decision; conse- 
quently in modernised form a return is made to the 
old English system of King, Lords Spiritual, Lords 
Temporal, and Commons. 

The general political theory underlying this three- 
fold system of government is the centralisation of 
thought and the decentralisation of work; conse- 
quently the State must be in part autocratic and in 
part democratic, for though work can be distributed 
thought cannot be. All questions which intimately 
interest the people and which they are capable of 
understanding must be left to them, consequently the 
corporations, composed of employers, workers, and re- 
presentative consumers, must control themselves and 
work out their own organisation, and not be controlled 
by a State bureaucracy. But all questions of a purely 
political nature, such as defence and foreign policy, 
must be dealt with by members of quality, who are 
selected on account of their expert knowledge and are 
not dependent for their election on the quantity of 
votes they can persuade credulous mobs of people to 
give them. Therefore, in the Threefold State, as 
conceived by British Fascism, is obtained what may 
be called the Platonic system of government. 

Though it is not possible here to enter into details, 
for this is not a book on Fascism, but a book on war, 
it will nevertheless be seen that this system of scientific 
or common-sense government is both an evolution 
and a revolution. It springs from out of the existing 
system, unravels its mixed principles and forms, bases 
government on a human organisation in which all 
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bodily work is founded on the democratic principle 
that the economy which is common to each group of 
workers is the concern of each group, and depends 
for its health upon group co-operation. That the 
mental work is founded on the autocratic principle 
that such political problems which concern the nation 
as a whole are dealt with by people who have expert 
knowledge of the questions involved and are not 
prejudiced by vocational interests. Finally, that the 
cultural life of the nation is founded on the principle 
of freedom of leisure, which is the true product of 
industry. 

Referring this human organisation to war, which 
is the expression of human discontent in the moral, 
economic, and political spheres of living, it will be 
seen that it is so shaped that it can control each one 
of these, if not absolutely, then far more effectively 
than the confused and muddled democratic: system. 
Political questions are divorced from emotionalism, 
economic are planned to produce the highest national 
contentment, and as the aim of politics and economics 
is no longer chicanery and profit, a higher morality 
will emerge, which, having as its object the cultivation 
of leisure, that is creative-peacefulness, will be anti- 
pathetic to war. That all wars will be eliminated I 
do not suggest; but through this new technique of 
peace they will be vastly limited and their present 
destructive nature curtailed. 


40. CREATIVE PEACEFULNESS 


In itself the Threefold State is but the means, the 
road, and the way; for the goal of society is integration 
through creation; a continuous transmutation of the 
bad into the good, the good into the better, and the 
better into the never attainable Best: it is a spiritual 
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problem. To remove anarchy, conflict, and war is 
not enough; for if these crude creative forces which 
work through unthinking trial and error are sup- 
pressed, instead of vivifying culture, culture will 
become dormant. Then will empires and kingdoms 
and republics sink into a Chinese sleep, in time to be 
awakened by the reactions of civil wars. Standardisa- 
tion in human affairs is but anarchy petrified; 
consequently war must be transmuted into a creative 
force. Here we enter a realm which is mysterious and 
dark. It has as yet been little explored; no maps 
exist to direct us, yet in it lies the Land of the Great 
Awakening—a striving to bring God down to earth 
and to raise man up to heaven. 

The goal of religion is creation, the begetting of 
the Kingdom of Right, of right feeling, right think- 
ing, and right doing; and in a crude and uncultured 
society, a society enslaved by economic want, war is 
the rightful instrument of progress; it shatters what 
is, so that rightfulness may not perish from this earth. 
So we see throughout the Age of Scarcity the soldier 
and the priest walking hand in hand . . . the sword 
and the cross, the scimitar and the crescent. But 
when scarcity goes we stand on the margin of a world 
which has never before existed; a world in which, if 
man is wise, he can find the truest freedom in religious 
certitude; yet in which, should he be foolish, he may 
morally destroy himself. It is not the world which 
Satan offered unto Christ—the world of material and 
physical forces; but a world of moral and spiritual 
creativeness; because in the Age of Plenty the reign 
of Mammon must of necessity come to an end. 

Who is to replace this grim master? The Spint of 
Creation—not through fear but faith in the Wisdom 
of God. Therefore I believe that to-day humanity 
stands on the threshold of a new religious age: a 
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religion which, according to how far man can control 
his animal instincts, will be either Divine or Satanic. 

So long as scarcity holds sway a religious impulse 
of necessity is mainly directed towards the irrational 
—the downtrodden, criminals, and outcast. The 
sublime being mixed with the ferocious, the masses 
become maddened and their impulse is anarchic. 
History provides many examples of this, for it shows 
that the object of most of the religious masters was 
to change the social order by spiritualising the poor 
and the oppressed. The driving force was war, 
spiritual to begin with and physical to end with. But 
when plenty replaces scarcity, spiritual power will 
mix with a higher medium; for there will be no poor 
in our present meaning of the word, and, therefore, 
no underworld filled with ravenous discontents which, 
when divorced from authority, pounce upon the social 
order like starving wolves. To satisfy this hunger to 
create, which through actual hunger has been trans- 
formed into a hunger to destroy, is the secret of the 
new universalism, the new religious direction which 
faces the world to-day. 

The foundations of this spiritual quest are economic 
—food, and all that food represents; for we cannot 
get away from our animal nature, which, so long as 
we remain physical beings, is the foundation, or shell, 
of our spiritual nature. Though linked to earth, the 
spirit does not toil with earth; consequently, only 
when the toil of work ceases can humanity really begin 
to live creatively. Leisure, as we have seen, is an 
economic product, just as steam is a physical product, 
and its creative power is to physical toil what steam 
is to water. Toil, the mere extension of browsing and 
clawing into the material sphere, can never be an end 
in itself; for its end is freedom from present and, above 
all, from future want, and it is lack of security against 
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the unknown which is at the bottom of most social 
discontents. Work for self-expression rather than for 
self-preservation means the introduction into peace of 
the creative forces of war—its courage, self-sacrifice, 
discipline, and, above all, its comradeship, not under 
the compulsion of a common danger, but for the 
accomplishment of a common purpose, a creative 
harmony, a totally new series of human relationships. 
Secondly, it means the expansion of this harmony 
outwardly from each nation and inwardly within each 
nation, not in order to dissolve what is diverse but 
to render unimportant what is common. Then will 
the genius of each nation be free to create what by 
nature and circumstances it should create. This is the 
secret of world integration. 

In a society girt about by economic scarcity, in 
which might if not right is nevertheless a necessity, 
force may keep the nations from flying at each other’s 
throats, but however it be applied it cannot solve 
this problem of integration, which is a problem of will 
and not of might. Even if the nations possessed the 
will to create an international police force, it would 
mean that they already possessed the will to abandon 
war altogether. It must be realised that, though a 
centralised authority based on physical force has from 
time to time proved itself to be an effective means 
of maintaining peace, in actual fact peace has been 
maintained just so long as public opinion supported 
this authority. What is required to-day is not a 
physical pivot for the world to revolve on, but an 
all-pervading moral atmosphere which humanity as 
a whole can breathe. The moral authority which is 
required between nations is in fact the same as that 
which exists within all contented nations. It is public 
opinion which enforces the laws, the police being no 
more than legalised vermin destroyers. There is really 
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no criterion between a national and an international 
police force, because the object of the one is to prevent 
crime and of the other to prevent wars, and wars 
whilst scarcity endures are not necessarily criminal 
undertakings. 

The new universal authority now in a process of 
gestation is the Corporate or Threefold State, which, 
unlike the international authority I have mentioned, 
is not based so much upon force as upon public 
opinion. Though Fascism in its several forms is a 
national movement, by selecting the common good 
as its object it is also a potential universal movement. 
As a revolutionary conception it is warlike, neverthe- 
less, from its evolutionary point of view it is pacific, 
because the establishment of a new morality within 
a nation is the first step towards the establishment of 
a new morality between nations. 

Whatever be the organ or organisation contem- 
plated, the immediate problem is to eliminate the 
causes of war, and though this problem cannot be 
solved by force it does largely depend upon the 
stability of national governments. If governments are 
strong, then, because they can meet as equals, it is 
possible to co-operate with dignity. Dignity to-day 
largely depends upon strength, and in the eyes of other 
nations nothing is more undignified than national 
weakness. If nations are strong, not only politically, 
but militarily, the threat of war is reduced, because 
when international discontents are rife, the greatest 
incentive for one nation to attack another is when the 
prospective victim is in a state of social unrest and 
political disorder. And be it remembered, the attack 
may be moral or economic as well as military. 

As internal pacification must precede external 
collaboration, in an economically freer world than the 
one existing to-day, pacification will be based on a 
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public opinion far less prejudiced by the struggle for 


‘ existence, and as fear of economic want is reduced, 


this opinion, being driven into the moral sphere, must 
of necessity become more and more imbued with a 
sense of right. Yet, though through scientific inven- 
tions this freedom is even now knocking at the door 
of a distracted world praying for plenty, to expect a 
rapid changeover is to have misread the history of 
human evolution. First, every interest created by the 
existing economic system will be ranged against the 
change, and, secondly, reaction will find its main 
support in the mentality which economic serfdom has 
created. The fact is that the whole problem, though 
logical to those who reason, is in its greater part 
incomprehensible to those who cannot; for rational 
arguments do not appeal to irrational minds. The 
masses are terrified by the mechanistic nature of logic, 
because instinctively and rightly they feel that asso often 
in the past it has proved itself fallible, it may well do 
so again. They want something infallible, something 
permanent and fixed, in fact something super-rational. 

The problem here moves from the intellectual to 
the spiritual plane. To remain contented the masses 
must have something which will enthuse and not 
perplex them, in fact, an ecstasy; that is, a standing 
out from self and not merely labour or leisure. In 
the past, from time to time, war has provided them 
with this enthusiasm, the joy of destroying something 
old in order to replace it by something new; the 
instinctive joy in killing as an assurance that their 


power to create is not dead within them. Such joy is 


not only physical but religious. Hence I feel that, 
whether scarcity or plenty is the order of the day, 
because man cannot live by bread and joy alone, there 
will be no true contentedness until he can reawaken 
within him his now dormant religious life. 
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So it comes about that, because man must have 
faith in something which transcends the rational, the 
time is approaching when science will more and more 
turn inwardly so that reason may explore as fully as 
it can the hidden nature of man and society.1 Thus 
far science has in the main turned outwardly, but 
when turned inwardly should it reveal the human 
mechanism as fully as its outward probings have 
revealed the mechanism of nature, then a totally new 
world will emerge, which psychologically and spiritu- 
ally will be as different from the existing world as it 
itself differs materially and physically from the world 
of a hundred and fifty years ago. Here the cultural 
possibilities are as enormous as the physical discoveries 
of the present scientific age. Possibilities which will 
lead us, step by step, through the wonders of life to 
the Supreme Wonder which we instinctively feel 
broods beyond all life. 

Should I be right in this, then the leading charac- 
teristic of this inward scientific age will be religious, 
not in its crude, superstitious, and dogmatic form, but 
in its wisdom and its freedom. Then it follows that 
this characteristic will deeply influence all human 
relationships and endow government with a profound 
spiritual power; for “‘Where there is no God there is 
no man” is equally true of all forms of government; 
for where there is no man only beasts abound. 

Obviously, the whole process of change from our 
existing system to this future and possible system will 
be slow. The present generation is still uncertain, and 
it has to fight the past and fighting is not all victory. 
Hopes are met by doubts, fears suggest failures. It 
may be, and no one with certainty can say that it 
will not be so, that the idea of the Age of Plenty is 
but another snare and a delusion, a moral trap in 
1 A beginning has been made by Vilfredo Pareto in his The Mind and Society. 
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which men will once again be caught and imprisoned. 
Leisure as idleness may corrupt the world. Yet I do 
not believe that leisure as creative work will do so; 
for it does not demand a radical change in human 
nature, instead a change in the vehicle in which the 
will of man works. 

It seems to me that war itself proves this; for war 
is a moral force, or deeper still, a spiritual force. For 
centuries and millennia its object has not been merely 
to destroy, but to destroy in order to get, gain, and 
to create. Therefore, there has been a seeking after 
perfection, though confused and chaotic, a blind con- 
test between trial and error, much waste and little 
gain, yet some gain and at times a vital gain. If so, 
then as war is a part of human nature, of life itself, 
it cannot be abolished, though it can be transformed 
from an expression of brutality into an expression of 
spirituality. Therefore, the final problem is spiritual, 
not physical, economic or even moral, but super- 
rational. The sense that all things are one and that 
in spirit the human race is one, that the Threefold 
State must expand until “Out of the lampless caves 
of unimagined being’ emerges that Wonder which 
to-day is but a voice among the winds. 
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NAPIER’S ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN OF 
1867-8 


Or all our small wars, that fought by Sir Robert Napier 
in Abyssinia was the most successful and, consequently, has 
been little studied by soldiers. His march to Magdala was 
incomparably a finer feat than that of Roberts to Kandahar, 
and because it led to no disasters it was rapidly forgotten. 

Its purpose was strictly limited to that of a punitive 
expedition, the object of which was to compel the Emperor 
Theodore to release Captain Cameron, the British Consul 
in Abyssinia, who, in 1864, had been seized and imprisoned 
with a number of other British subjects. Consequently there 
was no question of conquest or annexation, and this fact, 
coupled with another, namely, Theodore’s brutality to many 
of his subject tribes, established a moral foundation upon 
which Napier built his strategy. 

When the campaign was decided upon, as the Suez Canal 
had not yet been opened, Bombay was selected as the main 
base of operations. There an army of some 4,000 British 
and 9,500 Indian soldiers was assembled, and, in November, 
it was landed at Zula, which is situated about thirty-five 
miles south of Massawa, in 1935-6 the main Italian base. 

Founding his strategy upon the fact that Theodore had 
antagonised the Rases in Tigré and Amhara, Napier, who 
was a skilful diplomatist as well as an able soldier, forthwith 
won the moral objective of the war by giving the people to 
understand that he was a deliverer and not a conqueror, 
and that he had come solely to punish the Emperor and not 
his subjects. No damage would be done to the towns and 
villages, and no supplies would be requisitioned without full 
payment; for, understanding well the cupidity of the coloured 
races, he decided to be generous. 
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Though his ultimate problem was to release the captives 
and punish Theodore for having imprisoned them, and, if 
possible, take him captive, so that after the expedition was 
ended he would not revenge himself on the Rases who had 
remained neutral, his initial one was supply. Magdala, 
where Cameron was imprisoned, lay nearly 400 miles to the 
south; the country was as broken and difficult as it could 
be, and, as the monsoons would break in May, the campaign 
had to be finished by the end of that month. 

Bearing these facts in mind, and providing his field 
treasury with a large number of 1780 Maria Theresa dollars, 
specially minted in Vienna, Napier decided to move south- 
wards via Adi Kaye, Senafé, Adigrat, Dolo, Amba Alagi, 
and Lake Ashangi on to Magdala, which lies some forty 
miles to the north-west of Dessye. Then he turned to the 
crucial problem, namely, supply. 

To begin with, he had great difficulty with the Govern- 
ment of India, who could not or rather would not realise 
that an army has to be fed. This obtusity caused consider- 
able delay, but eventually Napier collected some 30,000 pack- 
animals (later on considerably increased) and an equal 
number of drivers from every available source and almost 
regardless of cost. Meanwhile, he greatly improved the track 
running through the mountains from Zula to Senafeé. 

Dividing his small army into two wings—5,o00 as the 
striking force and 8,500 as his line of communication defence 
force, he set out. Yet it was not until February 6th 1868 
that he arrived at Adigrat and there established an en- 
trenched camp. It was here that he got in touch with Ras 
Kassa of Adowa and bought him off. Everything was paid 
for from goodwill to goats; in fact, the silver dollar proved 
as omnipotent as fifty years later did Lawrence’s golden 
sovereigns in Arabia. Concerning it, H. M. Stanley, who 
accompanied the army as a journalist, says: “It brings forth 
food in abundance for 20,000 men and 60,000 animals; it 
makes the plains to overflow with goats and bleating kids; 
it causes the inhabitants to pull down their houses so that 
the soldiers’ food might be cooked.” 

Pushing on an advanced guard to Antalo, the main force 
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set out from Adigrat on March 13th, and on the 28th, with 
considerable difficulty crossed the gorges which constitute 
the sources of the Takkaze river. Next, on April 4th, he 
crossed the Gedda river and advanced on to the Talanta 
plateau which lies to the north-west of Magdala. From 
here, on the oth, he came into view of Theodore’s army. 
The next day the Aroje valley was approached. There the 
striking force, now less than 4,000 strong, was about to 
camp when, at 3.30 p.m., Theodore attacked, firing chain- 
shot from his heavy guns and rushing forward his spearmen. 

The result was inevitable. Volleys of Snider bullets 
mowed down his warriors, who, when faced by bursting 
rockets, fell back in panic. Out of some 7,000 men the 
Abyssinian losses totalled 560 killed and 1,200 wounded, 
that is roughly twenty-five per cent; Napier’s losses being 
twenty wounded, of whom two died. 

This rapid defeat completely winded Theodore. He said 
to Mr. Rassam, one of his prisoners: “I thought the people 
now coming were women; I find they are men. I have been 
conquered by their advanced guard.” He thereupon 
released his prisoners and retired to Magdala, which he 
believed to be impregnable. It was, however, essential that 
the Emperor should be dethroned, if only to safeguard the 
Rases. So, on the 13th, Napier advanced on the stronghold 
and stormed it at the cost of fifteen men wounded. It was 
then that Theodore, seeing that victory was lost, blew out 
his brains with a silver-mounted revolver, presented to him 
by Queen Victoria in 1854. 

On the 17th the stronghold was destroyed and five days 
later the return march began. On May 24th a review was 
held at Senafé in honour of Queen Victoria’s birthday; on 
June 1st the rearguard was back at Zula, and, on the 18th, 
the last ship sailed for Bombay. 

Considering the natural difficulties of the country, the 
march to Magdala and back was one of the most remarkable 
in our history of colonial wars. Though it was costly in 
money, it was phenomenally economical in lives. Not one 
man was actually killed in action, and in all only forty-three 
British and eighty-four Indian soldiers died of wounds or 
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disease. The animals lost numbered 7,000, including several 
elephants, forty-four in all having been used to carry the 
heavy ordnance. 

Though the conditions which faced Napier throughout 
this campaign were very different from those which con- 
fronted the Italians in 1935-6, the secrets of his success were 
somewhat similar: First, Napier divided his enemy by 
judicious bribery; and, secondly, he paid the greatest atten- 
tion to road-making and supply. His main difficulty was 
the provisioning of his army, and this he overcame by 
keeping it small and supplementing his normal supply by 
requisitioning. 
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APPENDIX II 
THE ADOWA CAMPAIGN OF 1895-6 


In brief, the origins of this war were as follows: In 1889 
the Italians supported Menelik, King of Shoa, when he 
seized the Imperial throne. Having gained what he wanted, 
Menelik forthwith repudiated the treaty he had made with 
them; whereupon they concluded a convention with his 
rival, Ras Mangasha of Tigré, who, in his turn, fearing 
Italian domination, formed a secret alliance with Menelik. 
In December 1894 this led to Mangasha fomenting a 
rebellion in Okule-Kasai, which formerly had been part of 
his province. This was suppressed by General Baratieri at 
Coatit and Senafé; next he occupied Adowa, the capital of 
Tigré, and by so doing forced Menelik to take action. 

Looking upon the Emperor as a barbarian, in September 
1895 Baratieri, now a national hero (a most dangerous thing 
to be), decided to add to his conquests and reputation by 
advancing deep into Tigré. This he did in spite of the 
parsimony of his government and the smallness of his army, 
which in all numbered some g,oo0 officers and men. On 
October 8th he reached Dolo, and the next day defeated 
Mangasha’s rearguard at Debra Aila, which lies a little 
south of Antalo. Thereupon he proclaimed the annexation 
of Tigré, and moving to Makale, the former capital of the 
Emperor John, built a fort and placed General Arimondi 
in command of the conquered territory. 

To observe the main track running from Dessye north, in 
November Arimondi sent Major Toselli and 2,000 men to 
Amba Alagi, and though, if heavily attacked, he did not 
mean him to remain there, through a mistake in the wording 
of a telegram Toselli was of opinion that he had to hold 
this rock until Arimondi advanced to support him. Here, 
on December 7th, he was attacked and his small force practi- 
cally annihilated, the fugitives seeking refuge in Makale. 
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At once, such of the feudal chiefs who had been intriguing 
with the Italians, threw in their lot with Menelik. 

Though Arimondi decided to withdraw the bulk of his 
army to Edagahamus, a little south of Adigrat, not realising 
the seriousness of the situation, he left a garrison under 
Major Galliano in the Makale fort, informing him that he 
would return in a few days. This, however, he was unable 
to do, for the whole country was in arms, and the result 
was that in spite of a gallant defence, once the water-supply 
was cut off the garrison was doomed. On January 2oth, 
1896, Galliano surrendered on terms, marching out of 
Makale with the honours of war. 

Two mistakes had now been made, and Menelik at the 
head of some 120,000 warriors was approaching. His diffi- 
culty was the supply of this horde, which was followed by 
40,000 non-combatants, mostly women. Baratieri, then at 
Edagahamus at the head of 16,000 men, was also in a similar 
fix. His communications were inadequate, and further, he 
was unaware of his enemy’s strength. Unfortunately he had 
withdrawn the garrison at Adowa, which commanded the 
resources of a fertile district; consequently, Menelik, whose 
strategy was of necessity controlled by the need of foraging, 
was drawn as if by a magnet in this direction. So it hap- 
penned that, on February 1st, Baratieri found himself in a 
dangerous position; because at Adowa the road north to 
Asmara was shorter than that from Edagahamus, therefore 
his communications were threatened. He did not realise, 
as he should have, that Menelik’s real enemy was lack of 
supplies, or, in other words, the vast size of his army, and 
had he done so he would have understood that it was only 
a matter of days before this horde would dissolve, and long 
before it could operate against his communications. 

On this day he fell back on Adigrat, and on the 13th, 
one day before Menelik occupied Adowa, he established 
himself at Sauria, which is close to Entishu and half-way 
between Adigrat and Adowa. Here the two armies faced 
each other until March 1st. Between these dates the real 
battle was fought and it was a battle of supplies. 

On February 22nd Menelik’s position was so straitened 
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that he could last out for only ten days, and on the 23rd 
Baratieri’s was so pinched that he ordered a withdrawal to 
Adi Kaye, then he cancelled it, reordered it on the 25th, 
and cancelled it again. On the 28th he once again ordered 
a retirement, and lastly, not knowing what to do, called 
together a council of war, which decided that an attack 
should be made. 

Unfortunately for Italy and himself, Baratieri accepted 
its advice; because had he remained where he was for a 
few more days, Menelik’s horde was doomed—it was on the 
point of dissolving through lack of food. 

Sauria is about sixteen miles from Adowa and is separated 
from it by a barrier of hills called the Spur of Belah, the 
Hill of Belah, and Mount Belah. These Baratieri intended 
to occupy, hold, and offer battle to Menelik. South of the 
third, the southern of the three, Baratieri had marked on 
his map a hill called Kidane Meret, upon which he decided 
to rest his left flank. Unfortunately, some five miles west 
of this hill was another named Mount Enda Kidane, much 
closer to Adowa. His plan was to make a night march on 
February 2gth, occupy the Spur and the Hill of Belah with 
his right, Mount Belah with his centre, and Kidane Meret 
with his left; his reserves being at Rebbi Arienne temameciatcly 
behind his right. 

At g p.m. the three columns set off through this difficult 
country; but because of an error in the guiding, the left, in 
place of occupying Kidane Meret, moved on to Enda 
Kidane, became completely detached from the centre, and, 
on the morning of March ist, was heavily attacked. This 
threw the whole of Baratieri’s plan out of gear, and the 
result was that a series of disjointed actions took place, in 
which overwhelming numbers of Abyssinians attacked the 
separate columns. Thus Baratieri was defeated, losing in 
killed no less than 6,133 out of a total force of 17,700. The 
wounded numbered but 1,428, which shows that large 
numbers were massacred. 

Looking back on this campaign, it is of interest to compare 
it with Napier’s. Whilst he divided his enemies, Baratieri, 
through lack of political insight, consolidated his. Further, 
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Napier paid the greatest attention to supply. Baratieri did 
not, or in the circumstances possibly could not. Further 
still, throughout the Adowa campaign the Italian staff duties 
were abominable. Even if the guide of the left column was 
to blame, that is no reason why Albertone, its general, 
should not have kept touch with the central column. Had 
he done so, even had Menelik attacked, he would probably 
have defeated the Abyssinians, and had he not, he would 
have compelled them to retire. Baratieri has much to 
answer for, but the true culprit in 1895-6 was the Italian 
Government. On February 25th, that is, five days before 
the disaster occurred, Signor Crispi, the Prime Minister in 
Rome, sent him a telegram, beginning: “This is a military 
phthisis not a war,” and ending: “We are ready for any 
sacrifice in order to save the honour of the army and the 
prestige of the monarchy.” 
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PLATO ON ANARCHY THROUGH LIBERTY 


“In the first instance, if our progress in éxtravagant liberty 
of living is to be traced from its origin, of the laws of music 
as it was in those days. Our music was then divided into 
several kinds and patterns. One kind of a song, which went 
by the name of a hymn, consisted of prayers to the gods; 
there was a second and contrasting kind which might well 
have been called a lament; paeans were a third kind, and 
there was a fourth, the dithyramb, as it was called, dealing, 
if J am not mistaken, with the birth of Dionysus. The actual 
word nome was used as the name of still another kind, though 
with the qualification ‘citharaedic.’ Now these and other 
types were definitely fixed, and it was not permissible to 
misuse one kind of melody for another. The competence 
to take cognizance of these rules, to pass verdicts in accord 
with them, and, in case of need, to penalize their infraction 
was not left, as it is to-day, to the catcalls and discordant 
outcries of the crowd, nor yet to the clapping of applauders; 
the educated made it their rule to hear the performances 
through in silence, and for the boys, their attendants, and 
the rabble at large, there was the discipline of the official’s 
rod to enforce order. Thus the bulk of the populace was 
content to submit to this strict control of such matters without 
venturing to pronounce judgment by its clamours. After- 
wards, in course of time, an unmusical licence set in with 
the appearance of poets who were men of native genius, 
but ignorant of what is right and legitimate in the realm 
of the Muses, possessed by a frantic and unhallowed lust for 
pleasure. They contaminated laments and hymns and 
paeans with dithyrambs, actually imitated the strains of the 
flute on the harp, and created a universal confusion of forms. 
Thus their folly led them unintentionally to slander their 
profession by the assumption that in music there is no such 
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thing as a right and a wrong, the right standard of judgment 
being the pleasure given to the hearer, be he high or low. 
By compositions of such a kind and discourse to the same 
effect, they naturally inspired the multitude with contempt 
of musical law, and a conceit of their own competence as 
judges. Thus our once silent audiences have found a voice, 
in the persuasion that they understand what is good and 
bad in art; the old ‘sovereignty of the best’ in that sphere 
has given way to an evil ‘sovereignty of the audience.’ If 
the consequence had been even a democracy, no great harm 
would have been done, so long as the democracy was con- 
fined to art, and composed of free men. But, as things are 
with us, music has given occasion to a general conceit of 
universal knowledge and contempt for law, and liberty has 
followed in their train. Fear was cast out by confidence in 
supposed knowledge, and the loss of it gave birth to impu- 
dence. For to be unconcerned for the judgment of one’s 
betters in the assurance which comes of a reckless excess of 
liberty is nothing in the world but reprehensible impudence. 
“So the next stage of the journey towards liberty will be 
refusal to submit to the magistrates, and on this will follow 
emancipation from the authority and correction of parents 
and elders; then, as the goal of the race is approached, 
comes the effort to escape obedience to the law, and, when 
that goal is all but reached, contempt for oaths, for the 
plighted word, and all religion; the spectacle of the Titanic 
nature of which our old legends speak is re-enacted; man 
returns to the old condition of a hell of unending misery.” 


The Laws of Plato, translated by A. E. Taylor, pp. 83-4. 
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